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The object of this little book to attempt to tiJl 

fj j 

the story of our country’s history for young ehildre*:! 
Important events have been given in fuller .d^^taAi 
than is usual, so as U) awaken an interest in them, 
though no story has been told simply becaus^ it is 
interesting-—room having been made for this by, 
omitting much that would be inere}y burdensome to 

the memory. V(?rv few dates havt becui inserted. 

*■« 

with the exeej)tion of those of the kin^-jj^’ reigns. 

The second part is intended for children a little 
older than those for whom the first part was writttm. 
I have done my b(‘st to make it interesting, but the 
subject iivatter is, I am afraid, not so likely lO 
commend itself to tlu? minds of children as that 
of th(i earlier period. Political changes, spme of 
them of a complicated kind, occur»-ed from tih. * t(» 
time. It is impossible to pass them over, and yet 
it is equally impossible to make them very int<‘rest- 

c 

i AM7385 same ma}' ln’ said of tbf? 

^ IHIIMiiiHNI seventeenth century, whi{h‘^ 

i *r readers. How far 1 hav(' 

i It task must be left fb the 

verdict of my young readers. 
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CHAPTER I. 

TH^ BBITOSS AND THE EOUAHfi. 



CROMLECH. 


Britons.—Nearly two thousand years ago 
, tfie island in which w’e live was called Britain. The 
people* wlxo lived in it were called Britons, The^ 
could ijpt read or write, so that, as ^hfey did not 
•write £^y books to tell us about themselves, no- 
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thing is known about their history till some peoj^B 
who could write visited the country. There Ifhve, 
however, been found in the tombs of some oi them, 

, pieces of potfery and other things whicfh th^ use(^^ 
and there are still to be found ti few cromlech^, a^ 
they are called, made of huge pieced of rock'set 
upright with a flat piece to coyer them, under which 
great men were buried, and which were once covered 
with earth which has been taken awa}’. Also id one 
or two places there were circles of enormous stoneil 



STOSEHEKQE. 

• 

set up, with other stones lying across on the top, 
like the frame of a door. , One of the most complete 
of those which remain is at Stonehenge on Salisbury 
Plain. It is supposed that these were used as 
temples. A great part of the country was unculti¬ 
vated and covered'With wood. The people hadrcattle, 
and hunted the animals in the woods, but they al^ 
planted barley for food, and made baskets and potn 
tery. Shi^s %ame all the way from the easl^ end of 
the Mediterranean to buy tin in Cornwall. * • 
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• ^ 

d. Britain eftnqnered by the Bomans. — ^The first 
^eopfe 'who came here who could write down 
account ol what they saw were the Eomans, 

^ Their chief 5!ty was Kome in Italy, 'they had <^n- 
^ii^j’ed a great parf of Europe, and part of Asia and 
*of Africa. Tifty-five years before Christ, Julius 
OoDsar, a great Romqji general, came with an army 
lo Britain. He went back and returned the next 
year. Afterwards he became emperor, or com¬ 
mander of all the Roman armies, and ruler of the 
Romans and of all the people whom they had con- 
queredf About a hundred years later, rather more 
than eighteen hundred years ago, another Roman 
emperor shut an army to Britain, and after some 
*little time all South Britain, as far as the Firths of 
Clyde and Forth, was conquered. 

3. The Eoman Government of Britain. —Before 
the Romans came the Britons lived in small tribes, 
each with a king of its own, and each one often 
fighting with its neighbours, like the Zulus in Africa 
now^ The Romans did not kill the people they 
con^deTed, or Srive them out. They treated them 
very much in the same way as the English, in our 
^ own time, have treated th^ people of India. They 
made good'roads and buflt towns, and forced the 
peoplo to live at peace. Wherever we find such a 
name as street, or anything like it, as Chester-le- 
*Street|^ Stratton or Stratford, we know there was 
once a Roman road. Wherever we find Chester or 
iSisteif, as in W^inchester or Doncaster, we know that 
there once a Roman garrison, ^he Romans 
• gfeat builders, and the remains of some of 

B 2 
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their fortifications are still to be seen. The streets 
of the towns swarmed with citizens. ,The richer/ 
people built comfortable country houses fcfc: them- i 
selves to live in. Com was grown A abundance^ • 
and besides the tin mines of Cornwall there were' 
mines of lead and iron. Christian' missionaries 
arrived, and the people became Christian. ‘ In 
some parts the Latin language was spoken, but the 
conquered people for the most part continued 
address one another in their own tongue. On the*^ 
whole the Bomans tried to rule justly. They en¬ 
couraged trade, and made good laws in their do¬ 
minions on the Continent, as well as in Britain, so 
that every man might have what belonged to him. 
All this was possible, just as it is possible in India, 
because there was peace in all the lands belonging 
to the Bomans. There were soldiers at the frontier 
ef ^he empire, to prevent the fierce Germans from 
bursting in to rob and kill. But inside the Boman 
frontier no tribe was allowed to fight with another. 

4. The Romans leave Britain.—T)ie BomanSqle 
in Britain lasted for about three hundred amf ;fifty 
years. Then the Boman army went away. The 
Bomans had been attacjked by their enemies, and, 
they wanted their soldiers to come home to defend 
Italy. The Britons were left to take care of ‘'them¬ 
selves. Unfortunately for them, the Bomans tiad 
not taught thein how to fight. They and their 
fathers had lived so long in peace that they did 
qot know how to keep off an enemy. They wero 
attacked Ify Vild and fierce tribes—the Sqots and 
Piets, At that time the Scots lived in'^Ireiand,. 
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»^ough many ci them afterwards crossed the sea 
to tfite part of Nortlfem Britain where Argyleshire is 
how, ai^d liter on gave the name of Scotland, or the 
land of*the Shots, to the northern part*of our island, 
jihe Piets lived te the north of the Firths of Clyde 
^incf Forth before the Scots came. These Scots and 
Piets came amongst the Britons, plundering and kill¬ 
ing. The Britons had always been defended by the 
Sontan army, and feeling quite helpless they wrote 
to the Boman general to bring his soldiers back. 
The general did as he was asked, drove off the Scote 
and Pidls, and then went away for ever. The Scots 
and Piets returned. A people which cannot defend 
itself is lilftly to meet with no mercy. 


CHAPTER II. 

TH^ ENGLISH CONGHEST. 

f. Coining of the English. —The Britons spoke 
a language which the same as that which some 
*of the Welsh, who are defeended from them, still 
speak., The Scots and Piets spoke a language not 
very different. Beyond the North Sea was a different 
people living on both sides of the mouth of the 
riVer ^Ibe. They were called Angles, and Saxons, 
^d Jutes, speaking a language which was Gcrmaii, 
though it was not quite the same as Ah« Germafl 
^spokon Germany now. It is called Low German, 
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and was more like the Dutch language. Tj^* 
Angles, and Saxons, and Jutes were as fierce afi'''th 0 
Scots and Piets. They had small vesseis ajid were ^ 
hardy sailors.' They came across the sejC, pluiidering^ ,, 



and burning, and slaying, like the Scots ant^ Picts.^ 
In the year 449, some Jutes, under two chiefs, named 
Hengist and Horsa, landed in the Isle of, Thanet 
Other chiefs sirith bands of armed followers landed in 
other parts of the island. They did not tflhing laWu 
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' ted order for die Britons as the Romans had done. 
Th8y slew^ or drove away the Britons, and divided 
their lamd amongst themselves. They did not care 
^o live m tolhis, as they had always been accustomed 
»to Jive in the coftntry. So they either burnt the 
'towns and Ihft them desolate, or else suffered them 
to decay till at & latey time they too learned to live 
'in towns and to trade. 

• Fate of a Roman Town near Pevensey. —A curi¬ 

ous example of the way in which the towns were 
treated is to be found on the coast %f Sussex, 
between Hastings and Eastbourne. There is to be 
seen the spot where once was the flourishing Roman 
city of Ahderida. The Roman walls are still there, 
firmly built with that mortar which the Romans 
knew how to make, and which is harder than even 
the stones which it binds together. Inside is a 
green flat space with no trace of any building eicept 
in one comer, where are the ruins of a castle built 
there long after the days of the Romans. The 
Saxon conqueror could not destroy the city waU. 

destroyed the houses inside it. He liked better 
to live outside. Two little villages in front of the old 
gates of the City tell us b^ their names the language 
to which fhey belong and what sort of men they 
were who came there. To the West is West Ham— 
thal is to say, the western home of some settler whose 
name^wo do not know. To the East is Pevensey, 
%he meaning of which name is the Island of Peofn; 
»and Pegfn, no doubt, was the one amongst the con¬ 
queror who fixed his abode there. • • * 

«3. Gladual conquest of Britain.—These Saxons and 
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Jutes, and Angles did not conq[uer*'t]ie country M* 
at once. Like the Britons before the Homans cVbe, 
they did not form one people, but lived separately, 
each tribe by' itself. Many of our coutfoies Bear th^ 
names of these tribes. The EaSt Saxons live^ m» 
Essex, the Middle Saxons in Middlesel, the 'South' 
Saxons in Sussex. At first the,conquest was not very 
difficult. The s„Qjith-eastem parL. .of England had 
been inore civilised by the Romans than the reSt of 
the country. It was richer because it was nearer tdl 
the Contifient, and the people who lived in it traded 
with those who lived beyond the sea. Its jiffiabi- 
tants wexe also less warlike than those who lived in 
the Western hills, so that the conquest ^as easiest 
here. In the south-east there had been formed 
four small kingdoms, Kent, answering to the modem 
county, Sussex, including the modem Sussex and 
Suriiay, Essex, including the modem Essex and 
Middlesex, and East Anglia, including Norfolk, Suf¬ 
folk, and Cambridgeshire. In the north and west the 
struggle was harder, and the conquerors found it 
necessary to join their small tribes together in 'order 
that they might bring a stronger force against the 
enemy. The three larger kingdoms were those of 
Northumberland, or the land North of the Humber 
as far as the Clyde, of Mercia, occupying the /centre 
of the country, and of Wessex, the land of the West 
Saxons, occupying the country westward fro/n the 
border of Sussex. These three went on fighting 
with the Britons. In 128 years of conflict they ha^ 
pushed thejr frontier as far as the chain of the hills 
known as the Pennine range, and thencie*'south* 
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eastward to a spot near Bedford,* after which it* 
twisted about irregularly till it reached the English • 
Channel about half way between the mouth*of the ^ 
Ex« and Portland. After some further yhars ofi 
struggle the line went from the Pennine Hills so^jith-^ 
ward through the Mendip Hills to fthe English' 
Channel. Cumberland, Lancashire, Devon, and Com- ' 
wall were subdued at a later time. Wales remained 
independent for many hundred years. In thes^ 
later and Western conquests many more Britoif^ 
were saveft slive than in the East. 

4. The English People and their Eingl.—^The 
invaders came to be usually known as Angles or 
English, though they were sometimes called Anglo- 
Saxon, that is to say. Angles and Saxons. The' 
country was called England, or the land of the 
Angles. Each tribe had over it a king, but the 
king did not do as he pleased. The freemen who 
made up the tribe met in council and decided 
whether they would go to war or not. When the 
king died, they chose a new one out of the family of 
the last king. Nobody then thought it righf that 
the eldest son of the last king should always reign 
after his father. A king bad to command in battle 
as well as to sit at the head of the meetings of the 
freemen. If the eldest son of the king were a»child, 
or a coward, or incapable of niling from ill health,* or 
from any other cause, the tribe passed him ovc^ alto-* 
gether and chose his uncle or his cousin to be king. 

’ 5. Treatment of Criminals.—At these'me^tiilgB o£ 
the people* those who had been wronge^ were 
listened to. There were no regular judges*^ there 
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^aye now. If a man committed a mnrder there was 
no %ea that it concerned anybody to punish him 
except nthe relations of the murdered man. Some 
time before Che English came here, the custom Jiad 
^een that the nearest relation of the murdered man 
'considered ilr to be his duty to kill the ihurderer, like 
the avenger of blood, who was the nearest relation, 
’amongst the ancient Hebrews. Then the relations 
the murderer who had been killed considered it 
to be their duty to kill the man who had killed the 
murderer. So the blood feud, as it was called, went 
on froiFi generation to generation, some one member 
of one family being always on the look-out to kill a 
member of the other. At last, however, people grew 
tired of this constant slaughter, and the custom grew 
up that, when a man was murdered, the murderer 
came to the relations of the murdered man and gave 
them some money to let him oflF. The^r brought the 
money before the meeting of the people, and then 
peace was made between the murderer and ’ the 
relations of the man whom he had killed. If a 
thie^was detected, he had to pay money in the same 
way. 

6. The Beligion of the English.—Such an arrange¬ 
ment as this was possible because the English did 
not tjunk that it was at all wrong to kill a man. 
Thfiy were heathens, and their religion taught them 
that pen were the better, not for being tender and 
“Vnerciful, but for being strong and bold. Their 
^ gods^ they themght, showed favour to them if they 
were fierce and masterful, and would pnjy give them 
happiis^^s after their death if they died fighting. 
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They thought that the dead wamors spent thejr* 
time all day in another world in*fighting for aifihse- < 
ment. % 

,7. Comptifgation and Ordeal.—In oiSier fespectj 
the mode of dealing with criminals in those <Jays5 
differed froril ours. There were no dawyers and' 
judges as there are now, trained to find out when a 
man has committed a crime wtich no one has seen" 
him do. When therefore any one was accused bf a 
murder or a theft, he was asked whether he could* 
bring a number of honest men who lived near him 
to swear that he was innocent. If he could*he was 
considered to be innocent. This was called Com¬ 
purgation, because the men joined in pufging him, 
or declaring him to be clean from the fault. If he 
could not get the men to swear for him he had yet 
another chance. He might try what was called the 
ordeal, or ju^jgment of God. He had to walk blind¬ 
fold over red-hot ploughshares or dip his hand into 
boiling water. If he missed the ploughshares, or if 
his hand did not appear to be hurt after three days, 
he was declared to be innocent. Probably scatcely 
anybody ever got off in this way, but as only those 
tried it who had failed to find men ^o would swear 
for them, they would all fib considered td have bad 
characters because their neighbours distrusted them. 
For this reason nobody would feel much surprise if 
almost every accused person who tried the ^deal 
failed. * 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE CONVERSION OF ENGLAND. 

^ 1 A Uissionary sent to England by the Pope.— 

Soon after the Roman soldiers left Britain, the Roman 
Empire came to an end in the West of Europe. Its 
place was taken by a number of German nations 
who had conquered it. These conquerors, ^w- 
ever, were not heathens hke the English who 
conquered Britain, and t he Bishop o f Rom e had 
a great influence over them. He was generally 
looked up to, and wassailed t][^e Pope; that is to 
say, the Pap§i) or Father of Christians.» About* 1^0 
years after the English began to come into Britain 
there was a Pope named Gregoiy. The English 
conquerors were heathens. Long before Gregory 
v.as Pope he had seen some fair-haired boys from 
Northumberland in the slave-market at Rome. He 
, had asked W'hat ‘nation thfjy w'ere of. He was told 
that they were Angles, ‘^fot Angles,’ he said, ‘but 
Angels. Who is thoir king ? * he further asked. 
‘His name,’ said the merchant, who wanted to sell 
"the beys, ‘ is Ella.* ‘ Allelujah,* answered Gregory, 
‘ shall be sung in the land of Ella.’ Many years 
*afterwTirds, when he h ad J b ecome Pope, he remekn- 
bered his meeting with the boys. He sent Augus- 
t tine’^as 'a* missionary to convert the English. 
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2. Angufltine at Canterbury.—Hi 597 Augustiite* 
landedif^n bia mission of love, in the Isl^ of Th^net,* 
where Hengist and llorsa had landed 148 yea^fl . 

*' 4 • 



b^ore to ravage and to slay. a'bandi 

oi miaaiQnacieB, he made his way to the hom^ of the 
King of Kent, where now is the city of Canferbury, , 
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its grand cathedral rising above the roofs of 
the Houses. Etbelbert^ theL-kliag, who had married 
a Christian wife from beyond the sea, 

• Afte,pjcJliiafthR..and Ahe 

men of Kent bocanie- Illmstiai^. F rom Canterbu ry 
the sprc ad^yejJiie smithern part ofEngland. 

Augustine.-the first archbishop, and therefore 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, where first Christianity 
vjas preached to the heathen English, has always 
been the archbishop of all Southern England. 

3. The Conversion of the North. —The * South of 


England had learned Christianity from a man sent 
from Rome. The N or th learned it from a man sent 
from Iona, a little iahmd off the west coast o£-&ot- 
«laiid, where was settled a colony of Irish Christians 
who were zealously eager to preach the gospel. 
From Iona came Aidan, who settled himself in Holy 
Island, off the coast of Northumberland, and ^ent 
forth sw^arms of preachers. Whether the preachers 
came from Rome or from Iona they taught mrich 
the same lesson. They taught men to be merciful 
add gentle, tq reverence Christ and his gospel of 
love in the place of the heathen gods. MeiL^wel- 
icomed them because they thought it was better to 
*jbe meek and forgiving tllSn to be always fighting 
hnd quarrelling. Even when, as often happened, 
they did not give up, fi ghting themselves, they 
Yespecjjpd men who wSl^not return a blow, and 
Who were always kind to the poor and the sick, 
pne of the kings once gathered his great mqn 
together and asked them whether tbcy> would tie 
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answered one of the chiefs, ‘a| a‘ sparrow’s flight* 
through the hall when a man is sittings at meat in < 
winter-tide w|th the warm fire lighted on th^ hearth , 
butf the chill rain-storm without. The ^sparrow flief' 
in at one doQr and tarries for a idoment in the Ijght^ 
and heat of the hearth-fire, and then*flying forth* 
from the other vanishes into* the Vintry darkness 
whence it came. So tarries for a moment the life 
of man in our sight, but what is before it, whsft 
after it, we know not. If this new teaching tell us 
aught certainly of these, let us follow it.’ 

4. The Monks. —The new teaching was gradually 
adopted. But the mass of men did not change 
their nature because they had learned fo pray to 
Christ. It was much easier to go to church, or to* 
repeat prayers, than it was to live as the gospel 
taught men to live. Most Englishmen remained as 
fonrf of fighting as they were before. There were 
some, however, who tried hard to make themselves 
better, to forgive instead of taking vengeance, and 
to live at peace instead of being constantly at war. 
Those who tried hardest to do this found that* ^hey 
could not succeed, unless they separated themselves 
altogether from the p^ple round them. They, 
therefore lived together in houses which‘were called 
monasteries. Men .who lived .together in* these 
monasteries were called monks, and women*who 

t* * ^ 

lived together were called nuns. They lived ver^ 
:hard lives, not eating or drinking more than was 
jq^ite necessary, and praying often, as well as working 
(with their'hAnds to procure their daily foo^l. The ' 
ruins of many of these monasteries are to*Be ^und« 
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*11^ England, and p^ple sometimes say that the 
•^loi&s took care to choose very pretty places to, live 

* in. Tbfe tr^th is, that they did not ^are whether 
: ^he places were pretty or not. They wanted* to 

get #way far from ftie temptations which were to be 
^ found where other men lived. They went to places 
as far as possible from the dwellings of men, where 
there was a stream of water to give them drink, and 
tfees to give them wood to burn, and a little fertile 
ground on which to grow corn to eat. Gr^en grass, 
and corn, with trees and a river, look very pretty to 
people now who visit them on a holiday, but those 
who had to live amongst them in those old days 
had hard work to do to get food enough to live on 

* in such a country. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE UKION OF EHOLAHD. 

1. What Egbert did. —The lesson taught by the 
^onks was one which men^jare slow to learn. The 
^ whole of England was full of bloodshed and con¬ 
fusion.* The kings were perpetually fighting with 
one another. Sometimes one, sometimes another 
"would ihave the upper hand. At last Egbert, the 
fting of the West Saxons, subdued all the others. He 
was not King of all England in the sort of way thj^ 
■ Victoria is Queen of all England. Some of the 
i@epa:i%,te* Isingdoms still managed their own afiaifs. 
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But they all looked up to Egbert, and agreed not tio- 
fight against him or against eacn other any moro. 

2. The Coming of the Banes. —Very likely, if this 
had been all, they would have separated again as ^ 
soon as Egbert died. But during the lifetime ot‘ 
Egbert a new enemy appeared. A people who were 
called Banes here, and were called Northmen or 
Normans on the Continent, came from Denmark and 
Norway. They were very much what the ancestors 
of the English had been when they came with 
Hengist and Horsa 350 years before. They swept?^ 
over the sea in light vessels, sailed up the niouths of 
the rivers, burnt, slew, and plundered, and then 
sailed away again before they could be caught. The 
monasteries were their especial prey, for they 
knew that wealth would be stored up there. Though 
the monks had once been poor, people who reverenced 
thcin had brought them presents, not for themselves 
but for their churches. They had now gold and 
silver chalices and crosses, and their books were 
often bound in jewelled bindings. The Danes knew 
too that the monks could not fight. They‘*killed 
the monks like sheep, set fire to the monasteries, 
and carried off everything that wag- valuable in them. 
In some places on the Continent a new petition was 
added to the Litany : ‘ F'rom the fury of thecNorth- 
men. Good Lord deliver us! ’ • . 

3. The Fight against the Banes. —Egbert, ;pid his' 
son, and grandsems after him, did their best 
resist the sea-robbers. Sometimes the})*^ won 
i^ictories, sometimes they were defeated. But on 
the whole £he sea-robbers pressed on. Tivsy •were 
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no longer content to plunder and to sail away, 
Th^ cainp in swarms and tried to settle in the 


land, a# the English had settled in it before. It 
seemed* as they would succeed, and as if* all 
upland would faM into the power of the Danes. 

• 4.* The First Year of Alfred the Great.—At last 


' the Danes met •their, match. Alfred, the youngest 
and the noblest of the grandsons of Egbert, was 
<ahosen king on his elder brother’s death. That 
brother had left a son who would, in- our time, 
have succeeded to the throne. But a warrior, was 


wanted,*and the warrior-uncle was lawfully chosen 
instead of the boy-nephew. Alfred was at first 
defeated, alid driven to take refuge in Athelney, 
■ which was then an island in the midst of the 


swamps of Somersetshire across which the Great 
Western Railway now runs with dry ground on either 
side. After some time, he came out, gathered his- 
countrymen around him, defeated the Danes, ai^d- 
forced them to accept the treaty of Wedmore. 

5. Submission of the Danes to Alfred.—By the 
Treatjfof Wedmore in 878 England was divided into 
two parts by a line which ran from the Thames a 
little below Ii^nddh to Che^er on the Dee. To the 
south-west of this line the land was English. To 
*the noath-east it was Danish. The Danes had not 


indeed slaughtered all the English in their part, 

^ but thqy had taken the best lands, and they kept all 
^ jibwer in their hands. ^Phe settlements of the Danes 

* a^e knOwn by the termination ‘ by ’ at the ends ^ 
names o£ places. > Such names as GrimSb^or Kirkby 
^11 us that a Dane once settled there. ‘ ^ * meads 

• c a 
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place wKere Jjeople lived; Grimsby is the living- 
of Grim. Kirkby is the living-place by the 
Kirk or^church. 

• 6 . Mfredfs Government.—^Alfred seemed to.be 
‘ Vorse oflf than hi^ grandfather had been. The 
J)an'b» ackncwrledged that he was tfieir over-lord 

• or superior, but they were not likely to Be very 
obedient. He had udder him really only a piece of 
^ngland instead of the whole. Yet that piece was 
better for him than the whole would have been. 
In the part that was under him were thi^e of the 
old kingdoms, Wessex, Sussex, and Kent, a small 
part of Essex, and half of Mercia. Even if he had 
been only •an ordinary man, we may be sure that 

I these districts would have clung to him for fear of 
falling into the hands of the Danes. Very few men, 
however, are as great as Alfred was. People who 
do not know very much about men are apt to think 
a man is great because he has done something veiy 
great. Those who know most about men know that 
the best and greatest men are those who not only 
do great things, but know exactly what they cannot 
do, hnd so do not try to do what is impossible, 
though it may soem easy. Alfred was one of these 
•men. He diftcoyer ed at ollce that he could not sub- 

• due the Danes in the North, and he contented him- 
self with defending his own part of the country. 

, He set on foot a navy that the Danes might not 
attack* him by sea. He did what was better than 
this; Jie tried his best to make the people better 
and wiser than they were before. ^He strove 
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deny himself as much as the mofiks did. But 
did it, not by leaving the world, but by livifi|f in*' 
the world, and helping his people. No king ever,, 
showed forth* in his own person the ^ruth of the, *, 
saying, ‘ He ^fhat would be first amongst you, leb 
him be the servant of all,* as Alfred fiid. ite was* 

« 

weak, and subject to a painful disease. Yet he 
gave himself no rest in doing good. He collected 
the best laws of his forefathers, added some 
his own, and asked his people to accept them. H^ 
chose ouf the best and wisest men for his friends, 
and set them to teach others. He loved learning 
and books, not only because he wanted to know 
more himself, but because he wished to* make his 
subjects know more. He translaterl books which he 
thought it would do them good to read, and when 
he knew anything that was not in the book, he 
put*it into,the translation, though it was not in 
the book itself. When he died he left behind him 
better laws, better education, a better and higher 
life altogether. 

7. The Submission of the Banes.—The Engfi^ of 
the South soon showed that men who are better and 
wiser are also stronger ^than the!* fieree untaught ^ 
barbarian, whenever they Really try to defend them¬ 
selves, instead of leaving their defence to* other 
people as the Britons did in the time of the Eomans. 
Alfred’s descenda|its who were kings after hijn, his ' 
son Edward, his grandson Athelstan, his great grand¬ 
sons Edmund and Ldred, won by a slow and Steady* 
cdurse of victory that northern England whiclj, Alfred 
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•hs.d given up as b^ond his power to conquer. In 
•954* sevei!ty-six years after England had been 
»divided® by yie Treaty of Wedmore, the process of 
Reuniting it was completed. The English King 
feam# to rule over all England more completely than 
'Egbert had (fone. Englishmen and Danes were alike 
subject to his government. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE EH0LISH AHD THE DAHISH HIHGS. 

1. Edgar and Bonstan. —For some years the now 
, united England was at peace, Edgar, the King 
who reigned after the short rule of his brotjier 
Edwy, is called by the chroniclers ‘ The* Peaceful.*' 
Ife is said to have been rowed by eight kings on' 
the river Dee. The man who really governed in his 
name was Archbishop Dunstan. He was the first 
inan^who ruled England without being a fighting 
man. The work he had to do was to be done with 
^^rains more "than* with thgp sword. Dunstan had 
^to keep England united, and to prevent the Danes 
and the English from quarrelling with one an¬ 
other. This would have been more difficult than 
, ft was #f the Danes and the English had been as 
.dilierent as Englishmen and Frenchmen. But thej, 
’were vd!ry^much alike, and though their languages* 
were not; the same, they were not so (fiflferent that 
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they could not easily leam to talk to one anotk^r.c 
The Danes were ruder and less civilised tha^ thei 
English, but they had already become Christians,^ 



^d they might be taught, as Englishmen^, h^ beea 
^ught, to^liVe as Christians ought to live. , 

* 2. Dunstaa and the Danes. —In trying *to^make 
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Danes an(f<.tbe English live peaceably together, 
DuMtan ayoided ofle mistake which it is very easy 
to fal^into. Many people are very anxious to im¬ 
prove othel‘3 who do not know so ndUch as tl^pm- 
selves, or are not so good as themselves, but they 
do not succeed because they want ev*erybody to do 
exactly as they do, and to think exactly as they 
think. Dunstan did not try to make the Danes 
exactly like the English. He wished the Danes to 
keep their own laws and customs and the English 
to keep theirs. • 

3. Dnnstan brings in Schoolmasters. —Dunstan 
tried to unite men by teaching them to love what 
was true vand beautiful. He was himself a lover of 
books, and music, and art. He was a great en- 
courager of education. In the long wars the English 
liad forgotten much that their forefathers knew. 
Dunstan sent abroad for schoolmasters,^and nothing 
pleased him so much as to find a man who was fit 
to teach. If he encouraged the scLoolmastersi‘he 
encouraged the monks as well. Monks, in those 
days^ were not lazy as they afterwards became. 
Bede, who many years before had written a history 
of the country, iwas a monk. The men who wrote 
the Chronicle, that wondbrful record in which the 
deeds ^ of our forefiithers were told in their own 
tongue, were also monks. 

4. Ethelred the Unready.—Edgar and Dunstan 
•died and evil days came upon England. Edward, 
^the nax^ing, was murdered. Then came Ethelred, 

rightly named the Unready, or the. man withoht 
cougisd.* Fresh Danes from Denmark bnd Norway 
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came to plunder and conquer En^and. In 
places resistance was made, buli the King did*no-< 
thing to help the people who resisted.^ His only 
idea was to ^ve the Danes plenty of money to go^ 
away. They ^went away, and o:fr course they cgme* 
back again and asked for more mone/ to go away 
again, \/ , * 

6. Elfheah the Martyr. —^There were brave men 
in England; but the bravest was Elfheah, the Arch^ 
bishop of Canterbury. He was taken prisoner byt 
the Danes, and set in their midst as th^ were 
feasting. They asked him for money. He told 
them it was not his to give, because he could only 
find money by taking it from the poor “people on 
the estates belonging to him as archbishop. They 
grew so angry that they pelted him with beef-bones 
to make him yield. He would not yield, and at 
lfist*they killed him Avith the hard bones. The 
English Church wisely counted him as a martyr and - 
a saint. Long afterwards, one of his successors, the 
pure and holy Anselm, was asked whether a man 
could really be a martyr who did not die for^the 
faith. ‘ Yes,' he answered, ‘ he who dies for right¬ 
eousness dies for the faitjj.' • 

6. The Danish Conquo^t. —Brave men like Elf¬ 
heah, or like others who fought and died, could not 
beat off the Danes unless they had a better Icing 
than Ethelred. TJie Danes, this time, wanted t^ con¬ 
quer all England. They had a king, Swegen, at their* 
h^!iid, who knew how to fight, and when he>.diM his« 
Edo. Cnut, whcfc succeeded him after his death,/ought 
as well as his father. At last Ethelred died*a*hd^as 
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•Bucceeded by a brave and vigorous king, Edmund 
Jron**deB. ^So fiercely did he fight with Cnut that 
the Daikish king agreed to share England with the 
English king. Not long afterwards ESmund di«d, 
Sr was murdered, and Cnut got the wh(^e country. 

'• TThe B^ign of Cnut. —Cnut’s reign was like 
•Edgar’s over agatn. Dane though he was, he let the 
English keep their own laws. He kept peace and 
established order with a strong hand. Though he 
was himself neither priest nor monk, he reverenced 
vmonks and priests as Dunstan had done. Once 
when h5 was rowing on those broad waters of 
the fens which have since been turned into rich 
pasture-land, and corn-land, he heard the monks 
of Ely singing. He bade the boatmen row to the 
shore that he might listen to their song of praise 
and prayer. At another time he went on pilgrim¬ 
age to Rome, that he might see the place w^ch^ 
was reverenced through all the West of Europe 
as containing the burial-places of the Apostles 
Peter and Paul. He had learnt gentleness and 
righteousness since 'the old cruel fighting-days of 
his youth were over. He wrote a letter from 
Rome to his, subjects. ‘ I J^ave vowed to God,’ he 
wrote, * to live* a right life i^ all things, to rule justly 
*and piqusly my realms and subjects, and to ad¬ 
minister just judgment to all. If heretofore I have 
done aijght beyond what was just, through headiness 
of negligence of youth, 1 am ready, with God’s help, 
t^ amend utterly.’ 

8. The Sons of Cnut. —Cnut’s sons who came after 
bkir^re hot like their father. They were wild and 
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headstrong young men, *and j^hen they di8d 
Englishmen and Danes agreed* to send beyoi^d the 
sea for a son of Ethelred named Edward, who became 
kipg, and was afterwards known as ^Edward th^^ 
Confessor, a name given by thp Church to men ef • 
great piety,*even when, as in Edward’s casc,^iety * 
was not accompanied by wisdom. 


•4 

CHAPTER VI. 

THE NOEHAJT CONaXTEST. 

1. The NormaiLB in France.—Edward had been, 
brought up in childhood in his mother’s country— 
Normandy. Many years before, the Normans, as the • 
Danes were called on the continent, had seized the 
partof France which is on both sides of the mouth of 
‘ the Seine, just in the same way as the Danes had 
seized the North of England. There had been a 
treaty which, like the Treaty of Wedmore, allowed 
them to keep the country they had taken. Their 
chief, Kollo, became Duke of tlje Normans. The 
Normans, after two or\hree generations, learned to 
speak French and to live as Frenchmen lived. But* 
they did not become subjects of the French king in 
the way that the Danes in England became subjectf 
of the English king. The French king wei)}c • 
w,nd could not conquer Normandy. The Normans 
iduke treated him with all respect as'^ his lorS. 
Whenevei* a duke died, his successor ac]gi{»wkdged 
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to be tbo French king’s man, as 'was the 
phrase. ^ ite then knelt down and, placing his 
.Tiands betweln the French king’s hande^ swore to be 
'ftiithful to him. But, for all that, he did not obey 
£im\iRless he chose to do so, but behawed as if he 
•were an independent ruler. 



A KORMAN KNIGHT. 


« 2. Englidunen and Norman8.~In Normandy the 

duke had other men who were noblemen or gentle- 
pien, whoiiad their lands from him in the same way 
that he find his from the French king. They did 
Jbopigga to him and swore to be faithful to him. 
These men were called knights, and fought on horse- 
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back, and were so accustomed to rfde that once whM 
some knights came to Englantf and quarrelled with 
some citizens of Dover, they got on ^hor^back tc^ 
attack men in their houses, which seems a strangp^. 
thing to do^. They themselves, and the clei^y <Jf 
Normandy, were more intelligent, and cared more for 
reading and for art than tl^e English did. The 
English always fought on foot, and only used horses 
to ride on to the place of battle, getting off whhn 
the fighting was to begin. If, however, the Normajl 
knights Snd clergy were more intelligent than the 
English were, the Englishmen who were not very 
rich were more justly treated than men of the 
same kind were in Normandy. Tlie Norman 
knight could do almost as he liked witli the pea¬ 
sants who lived on his estate, and who sowed 
and reaped for him, and he had a court of his 
in whiph he could punish tliem as he pleased. 
In England the peasants were certainly not so well 
off as they had been in Alfred’s time. Many of 
them were no longer free men, owning their own 
land, and gathering in their harvest for themWves, 
without working for any one else. They had become 
serfs, that is to say, they were all&wedj* land to till, 
for themselves if they wdfild also work for their lord, 


and plough, and sow, and reap for him without being 
paid for their work. Still they could not be punished 


if they were accused of doing wrong without* bein^^ 
allowed to bring their compurgators, who,'if they 


disbelieved the accusations, would be readj^td swea» 


that they weiie innocent. In this way the Jprd was 
prevented from ill-treating them, and the poor*fiaan 
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much more justly dealt with in England than 
^e was in Normandy*' 

3. Edward the Confessor favours the Normans.— 

• Edward might have done great good if he had tried, 
A:s Dunstan had tried, to help his English subjects 
to leain whaL the Normans knew and they did not 
’know. Instead doing that, he despised English 
people and English ways. He did not like to have 
Englishmen about him. He sent for Normans and 
promoted them. He actually made one of them 
Archbishop of Canterbury. He talked Ffench in¬ 
stead of English. All this made the English very 
angry; and they were headed by a powerful man, 
Godwin, wlx) was Earl of the West Saxons—that is 
to say, who ruled the West Saxons under the King. 
There were two other earls of Mercia and North¬ 
umberland who were jealous of Godwin, and Godwin 
was driven into exile. After a short time he came^ 
back and drove out the Normans. 

4. Edward’s last Days. —After Godwin’s death, his 
son Harold was Earl of the West Saxons, and ruled 
England in the King’s name. Edward had to be 
content without Normans round him. The thing 
that he cared for most was tl^e building of the West 
Minster, the* church of \he great Westminster 

’’Abbey. It was not the one vrhich is now to be seen. 
Jt was* built with round arches, the fashion of build- 
Eng which had been taught by the Romans, and it 
^Vas not till afterwards that men began to build with 
' pointed arches. Edw’ard did not live to see it con- 
•secratcd. He was buried in the churph which he 
/ hod fcuuded. * 
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5. Harold, King of the Eng^sh*—Edward left no* 
son or brother to succeed him. His brolsher’s ^and-* 
son, Edgar, known as the Atheling or tlv3 PAnce, was* 
blit a boy, and England could not be ruled by a bo^ * 
The great nv^n chose Harold as their king, though h^ ^ 
was not of the royal race. Harold would under any 
circumstances have had a difhcult 'task before him. 
The earls of Mercia and Northumberland were sure 
to be jealous of him, and the north of England \Ais 
not inclined to do much to help a man who earner^ 
from the south. Though England had Ipng been 
governed as one country, it was not united in heart 
as it is now. A man who lived in York did not feel 
much interest in the safety of men wlio lived in 
Exeter or Southampton. Beyond the sea there were 
still worse dangers. Harald Hardrada, the Norwe¬ 
gian king, was threatening to invade Northern 

.-feyand, and William, Duke of the Normans, the 
ablest and most warlike of an able and warlike race, 
threatened Southern England. Harald Hardrada 
only wanted, as Cnut bad done before him,^to get 
as much land or wealth as he could, but William 
actually claimed to be the true English king. He 
had no rightful claim at jsiU, but Ky p^tting together 
a number of reasons, none of which was worth any¬ 
thing, he managed to make it seem as thdi^h he 
had a real claim. ‘ ’ 

6. The Homan Invasion. —Harold, therefere, had 
}ia!rd fighting before him. He heard that Harald 
JIardrada had landed in Yorkshire. At« once lie 
marched nprth and defeated and slew the N<)rwegian 
Harald at Stamford Bridge, near York. vOn'thI field 
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"of victory he was told that William had landed near 
I^vensey. He inarched hastily southwards. If 
England had been united, William would certainly 
iyvve been overcome. But the men of the centre 
An^ north of fngland did not care to fight for 
Harold. Only the ^ men of the south and his own 
trained soldiers stood by him. His brother Gurth 
begged him not to risk a battle, and advised him to 
lay waste the land between London and Pevensey, 
so as to starve William out. Harold answered that 
not a foot/>f English ground should be desolated by 
him. He took up his position at Senlac on a chalk 
ridge a few nples north of Hastings. 

7. The Battle of Senlao. —The Battle of Senlac, 
or of Hastings, as it is sometimes called, was one 
of those battles the winning of which depended 
on something more than mere bravery. Harold's 
Englishmen were as brave as William’s • Norman's. 
But Englishmen thought, as Englishmen have often 
thought since, that it was best to do exactly as their 
fathers ^ad done. The old fashion was to fight on 
^foot, packed closely together, with their shields 
before them, and even a palisade in front of them. 
An army so defended can ne^st as long as it stands 
firm, but it cannot move from the spot where it i.s, 
without* separating its shields and leaving openings 
‘,-ftfrongh which the enemy can break in. William's 
•Norman^ were mostly on horseback. They could 
lno>e backwards and forwards, or sideways, just as 
thiir general wanted them to move. As usually 
happens, wj^ere two armies are equally*hrave, the 
'pAe wfiich hjKl the commander with the strongest' 

D 
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brain prevailed. William’s footmen and horsemen 
tried first to storm the hill aii& were «driven .bacL. 
They tried again, and by William’s orders pretended 
to fly. Some of the English were simple enough to 
think that the victory was Won. They rushed ^ut 
in triumph. The Normans swiftly turned" back, 
chased them uphill, and broke tlirough the palisade. 
The English could resist for hours yet, but they 



could not conquer. Slpwly and siftely the Norman 
horse pressed along the crest of the hill, strewing 
tlie height with corpses as the hay is strewn in 
swathes before the mower. Harold and his chosen 
comrades held out longest. Then William calle’d 
, for his ajcdiers a^d bade them shoot into the..air 
c Down came an arrow crushing through''B[arold’s eye. 
The English King lay slain, and the Normaijs 
“gained the victory, a “ ' r 
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8. ConqntBt of England _It took three years 

and a half, more conquer England. The English 
h^fi learned no lesson from their failure at Senlac. 
They*could not unite against William.* Sometimes 
‘the West resisted^ sometimet the North. Each 
Qisfxict fought separately, and each separately 

•overpowered. 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE CONaXJEEOB AEB HIS SONS. 

WILLIAM 1 *1066. WILLIAM II., 1087- HENRY I, 1100. 

1. William the Conqueror. —William is known in 
history as the Conqueror. But the v;ord did not 

mean once what it means now. It did not nieam 

* * 

a man who obtained his kingdom by a victory iii^-' 
war, but a man who obtained something which 
he did not possess before, whether he fought for 
it or mot. William claimed to be King of Eng- 
.land for certain reasons which, as he pretended, 
gave, him a Jawfill title, ^oon after the Battle of 
Senlac he was elected km§ by the great men, and 
thougli,they were too much in fear of him to refuse 
/to chdose him, he could now speak of himself as the 
^wful^King of England, as Edward and Alfred had 
been before him. He was one of those men who 
jfve order'and good government whenever they 
not come in the way of their own plans. But he 
jrouM miffeje no p^e to withstand him. ‘ Stark he 
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was,* writes an Englishman of the time, * to men 
who withstood him; so harsh and cruel was he Ijxat' 
none withstood his will. Earls that did ^aught ^ 
against his bidding he cast into bonds. Bishops he 
' stripped of their bishoprics; abbots of their abbacie^. . 
He spared not his own brother; first he was in 
the land, but the king cast him into bondage. If 
a man would live and hold his lands, need it were 
that he followed the king’s will.’ 

2. The Normans gain Lands in England. —Even 
when William did most wrong, he tried to make ifk 
seem as though it were rightly done. The fierce 
horsemen who had charged with him up the hill of 
Senlac had not come simply to please” the Duke. 
They wanted to be great men in England, to own 
rich corn-lands and stately homes. If William had 
not got these things for them they would have 
^turned against him. He therefore set to work to 
do as they wished, but he made robbery look like 
the enforcement of the liiw. He said that he had 
been the lawful king ever since the death of Edward, 
and that therefore all Englishmen w^ho had fought 
against him at Senlac or anywhere else had been 
fighting against their lawful king, and had forfeited 
their lands as rebels. He thus got a very large 
number of estates into his hands, and these he 
gave awjiy to his Norman followers. Before long,'' 
almost all the great estates were in the hands *oC 
Normans. The English kept small estates, or becam^e 
(Jependent upon the great Norman landowrf|frs. 

* 3. William supported both by the Norsks and 
the Englis^i. —In this way William was affle co dt^ 
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nearly everything that he wished to do. The 
»]Nj|rman landownt^rs submitted to him, because, 
if they had not had a king to lead them^ the English 
^woula have driven them out. And,*strange a» it 
ma^ seem, the English submitted U^im not un¬ 
willingly. The Norman whom luj||#most was 
not the king, l^ut the landoTO|MflP^liis armed 
tbllowcrs, who lived in^ehyi^^^HR. was ready to 
il^treat them. Th^ have had an 

English kii^ than a kpg. But t^ey would 

rather have a Ndrmajlmig to keep the Norman 
tyrants in order than^ king at all. William had 
other schemes for securing obedience. He took care 
that e^ven *the richest of the Norman landowners 
should not hold much land in any one county, so that 
his power might be weakened by being unable to 
bring easily together into one place the men who 
lived on his estates, and who might be« willing to'*, 
fight for him. In the towns too he builtrtW los? t he* 
ruins of which are to be seen now in many placlis. ’Ho 
filled them with soldiers of his own. One of these was 
buil^By him to keep down London, and is known as the 
*Tower of London. ^ He gave lands to the great lords 
on condition that they wo^ld fight for him and bring 
^ other fighting men with them. Those who had lands 
in this«way knelt down before him and did homage 
• to him. In order that the lords might be able to 
Irlng the proper number of fighting men, they gave 
nieces of their land to men who did homage to them», 
William friB afraid that those who had done homa^^ 
to the {ords would be more faithful the lords 
^han to and would fight for the lords against 
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himself if they wanted to rebel. So he made 
all who had lands, either from‘him of from 
lords, swear,to him, at a great meeting»at Sali^sbury, 
th&t they would be faithful to him. If they brokq, 
their oath he could punishthem*astraitors; wheresijj 
if he had noff made them swear, they might have said, 
that they mu^ Rght for their fiords even against the 
king, because they had sworn to be faithful to them. 

4. William’s CrT^ty.—William did worse things 
than thi^ to secur^is power. He wag afraid that 
the Scots and the Danes might combine t^ attack 
the North of England. He therefore resolved to 
place a barrier between him and them. He piti¬ 
lessly wasted the whole of the fertile Vale of York 
through which the North Eastern Railway now runs 
amidst smiling fields, with the moors on one side 
and the wolds on the other. Every house was burnt, 
/every bladfe^ of com destroyed. The inhabitants 
'^rished 'dr sold themselves into slavery to get food. 
Of some of them it is recorded that ‘ they bowed 
their necks in the evil days for bread.’ This means 
that they had to give themselves up to be slaves, 
that they might escape starvation^ ' 

6. The New Fore8t.\^William’s devastation iru 
the north is less generally remembered than his de¬ 
vastation in the south. The Vale of Ybi^ he 
wasted in order to defend himself against his' 
enemies. The New “Eorest he wasted for pteasufef^ 

• Ifike all his race he was passionately fond of hunV 
/ing. It is said of him that ‘he loved Vhe high 
deer as if had been their father. were 

terrible punishments for those who (^sed lliezv 
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^ ^thout his leave. *Any one who has ever lived near 
itie, J^ew Fftrest, aAd knows how poor the soil is, 
yill be^ quite sure that it never could have been 
.cultivated all over. What William did was to d»- 
^ stfoy^he houses and <!lrops scattered in fertile places. 
But even that was enough to bring on him the curses 
of the wanderers whomjie had rendered homeless. 

6. Domesday Book. —Sometimes a man is blamed 
as fifiuch for things that he does well as for things 
that he does^ ill. To us one of his greatest titles 
to fame is the preparation of Domesday Book, a name 
which was explained by a writer, about a hundred 
years later, as meaning the day of doom, or judg¬ 
ment, because when it was appealed to in any dis¬ 
pute it was considered to settle the question. It 
]ras a record of the lands of England as well as 
of the men who owned them, and of the payments 
due to the king from each of these men. .We know 
how useful such a record must have be^^iH*^ It en¬ 
abled the king to call upon each man to pay hisTair 
share of taxation and no more. People then, as has 
sometimes happened since, would have been glad to 
^4^ay no taxes at all.^ ‘ There was not,’ they said, ‘ a 
single rood of land, nor was ^here an ox, nor a cow, 
por a pig passed by. It is shameful to tell that which 
^e thought it no shame to do.’ Worse things even 
.than tfiis were said of him. ‘ The king and the 
^hbad m<m loved much and overmuch covetousness 
pi^gold and on silver, and they recked not how sifc>i 
► fully it wjjjfs gotten, if only it came to them.’ Witlr, 
all bis hqjdness William was a lover of ^stice when* 
# 3 i 4 Stice*did*npt come in the way of his own projects. 
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He punished thieves and murde^irers'without mercy. 
It was said that any man mighip go in his days^firom 
one end of the kingdom to the other with his boso^ 
’full of gold. * ^ 

7. William Eufas.—The Conqueror’s son, \^illmija 
II., Rufus*or the Red King, as he* was called, was 
as able as his father. never undertook any¬ 

thing in which he failed. He never allowed him¬ 
self to be stopped by any obstacle which it*'was 
possible to overcome. Once he was eager to cross 
the Channel to put down an insurrection in Nor¬ 
mandy. He reached the sea-coast in the 'midst of a 
furious storm. The seamen refused to put out in 
such a tempest. ‘ Did you ever hear df a king that 
was drowned ? ’ he said. He forced them to sail, 
reached the other side safely, and overpowered hi^ 
enemies. With his father’s ability he had none of 
his father’s love of justice. He was desperately 
wicke^^ih more than ordinary wickedness. Yet 
even this man owed his throne to the support of the 
English people. His elder brother, Robert, had 
inherited the Dukedom of Normandy. Hif Nor¬ 


man nobles in England wished him to be King «r 
England too. They keew he was soft and irresolute, 
and would let them do just as they pleased. The 
last thing which the English people wished was thaC 
the Norman nobles should do as they ‘pleased^ 
What they pleased was to oppress theii^ Engljjlh 
jjeighbours. The English therefore rallied ^ iij 
thousands round William, and the Norduyis sulleiily 
‘submitted 4o his rule. ’ 

8. William Enfns and Anselm.—%ome tiipe^ 
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William was brought into conflict with a man whose 
I gentle nature was even stronger than his own 
violent one. The Conqueror had filled the bishop¬ 
rics &id abbacies with Norman prelates, but had 
taken care to appoint none who were not distin¬ 
guished for •intelligence. The Red ,King looked 
*upon the righiJ of appointment as a means of 
getting money. He hit upon the simple plan 
oS not appointing a successor at all to any 
bishop or abbot who happened to die. He then 
took for himself all the money which wtfuld have 
belongc^d to the bishop or abbot if there had 
been one. At last he fell dangerously ill. When 
he was very ill even the Red King had a little con¬ 
science, and his conscience told him that he had 


been doing wrong. The men who were about him 
begged him to appoint an Archbishop of Canterbury. 
They urged him to choose Anselm for the post., 
Anselm was a stranger from Italy who^Jiad been at ^ 
the head of a monastery in Normandy, fie a-j;ery' 
learned man, and the holiest and gentlest of men then 
living. He did not wish to be the Archbishop. He 
knew that as archbishop he could not live near the 
king withoqji sifeaking the truth of him. The 
plough of England, he Sand, cannot go straight if 
you yoke to it a fierce young bull and a quiet old 
shee^. His remonstrances were in vain. He was 
^raggpd to the sick king’s bedside and his hands 


were forced open that the crozier, the mark of the 

l^ishop’^ authority, might be forced into th\^*.- 

AnselnAad spoken truly. The Red recover^d^. 

and cea^d to have a conscience any longer. Anselm 
*/ 


I 
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persisted in saying and doing ^hat he thought 
right, and was forced to leave the kingdom. • 

9. William’s end w(js sudden. One d^ his 
ooi^se was found in the New Forest with an arrow^ 
through his heart, A certain •Walter Tyrrell ^waj 
thought to have done the deed. But* no one saTiC- 
him do it, and it is quite, as "likely that the 
murderer was one of the many sufferers who had 
been driven from their homes when the New Foreftt 
was made. 



HEkBy.i. 


10. Henry I. —Henry I., the youngest «on of 
the Conqueror, was chosen to succeed him.* He* 
married an English wife, a great grand-daiighten. 


q£Edmund Ironside. Through her the kings oj 
'England are descended not merely from^illiami 
-fhe Conqueror, but also from Alfred and Jlgbert. 
Henry, like*William, had a quarrel wi^^An^hn.*, 
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»But after a time the two men were reconciled. 
Heivpy, too, ]^ut dowfi the great Norman landowners 
with al\favy hand. Ilis English subjects did not love 
him. His rule was too stern and his taxation to« 
.hejvyr for that. But* they preferred a stern king 
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to the tyranny of the Norman landowners. They 
•called him the Lion of Justice, and they served 
fhl£ faithfully for thirty-five years. With their help 
;lie, overcame his brother Robert, took Normandy , 
frdm hin^and shut him up in Cardiff Castle as a ^ 
prisoner /or life. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE AHASCEY OF STEFHEH’S SEIOH AND T^. 
BESTOBATION OF OESEB BT.HEHRTTI.> . 

STEPHEN, 1135. HENRY II.. 1164. 

1. King Stephen. —When Henry died, Englishfnen 
discovered what was the misery fropa which hlfe 
hard mle had saved them. Henry’s son^ William, 
had been drowned in passing from Normandy to 
England, and though the barons, that is to say, the 
great landowners in England, had sworn to accept 
his daughter Matilda as their Queen, they refused to 
do so after his death. They chose instead his nephew 
Stephen. Stephen was not in any way a usurper, 
as he is sometimes called. There was then no law or 
custom giving the cro^m to the eldest son of the 
last king. The groat men had always chosen some 
one of the royal family. There had never been a 
queen in England before, and at a time wt$n the 
king was accustomed to go to battle, most mett** 
would think that thei^ ought not to be a queep. 
Stephen was the man wto was the nearest relatec}^ 
to Henry. He was a generous and well*disposed 
man, but he had not the strong will of the three • 
kings before hinl. He could not keep the barons ulhu 
^ order. Soon Matilda came to England and clainyjd.^ 
throne. Some of the barons fought for har, * 
and some fw Stephen. In reality very few of them 

cpred either for her or for Stephen. v.'fSe/ kn^ 

\ • 
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*,that, as long as there were two persons fighting for 
ttfe «^50wn, thTey theni*selves could do as they pleased, 
r 2. l^ranny of the Ifoblee^—^What they pleased 
to do was ruinous for the English people. They 
.bu>it strong castles and filled them with armed men. 
From these they rode out as robbers, as a* wild besst 
goes forth from its den. ‘ They fought among 
themselves with deadly hatred, they spoiled the 
fairest lands with fire and rapine; in what had been 
the most fertile of counties they destroyed almost 
all the provision of bread.’ Whatever money or 
valuable goods they found they carried off. They 
burnt houses and sacked towns. If they suspected 
any one of concealing his wealth they carried him off 
; to their castle, and there they tortured him to make 
him confess where his 'money was. * They hanged 
up men by their feet and smoked them with foul 
smoke. Some were hanged up by their ^ thumbs, 
others by the head, and burning things were hung 
on to their feet. They put knotted strings about 
men’s heads, and twisted them till they went to the 
brain. They put men into prisons where adders 

* and snakes and toads were crawling, and so they 
tormented them. Some thev P^t into a chest short 

‘ and narrow and not deep, and that had sharp stones 
within, aftd forced men therein so that they broke 
all their limbs. In many of the castles were hate- 
fii^and grim things called rachenteges, which two 
pr ,three men had enough to do to carry. It was 
thus madf^*; it wns fastened to a beam and had a ' 
jharp irolA to go about a man’s neck and throat, so* 

• that he might noways sit or lie or sleep, but he bore 
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all the iron. Many thousand! they starved with, 
hunger.’ The unhappy suffe«3rs had no Ofip 
help them. Stephen,and Matilda were ^oo busky 
with their own quarrel to do justice to their subjects. 
Poor men cried to heaven, btit they got no %ns\^'er..' 
* Men said openly that Christ and his saints were*^ 
asleep.* ^ * 

3. Henry II. restores Order. —At last a change 

came. In 1154, after a reign—if reign it cah b£ 
called—of nineteen years, Stephen (^ed. He was 
succeeded by Matilda’s son, Henry II. Like Ms 
grandfather Henry I., this king was a strong man— 
not gentle or merciful, but understanding clearly 
that if he wanted to be strong he must gain the 
goodwill of the people, and must put down the 
cruel tyrants who were his enemies as much fus 
theirs. He set himself at once to down the 
castles. ^This was enough to restore order, because 
when the barons had no longer any strong place to 
which they could carry off their victims and their 
plunder, they no longer dared to ill-treat their neigh¬ 
bours, u 

4. Military Eeforms of Hepy II. —When thi/ 
was done, Henry set tci work to prevent anything /)f 
the kind happening again. There was no army then 
as there is novr, composed of men who leave their 
homes for sev('ral years to become solditTs. The- 
fighting force was composed jjartly of the git-at 
owners, who had their lands from the king on cpm 

f dition of fighting for him on Lorsebacfc,<and partly 
•of the men who had only small estates,Vho wer^ 

•'Cl- 
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bound to come out’and defend their own homes if 
an ^Tjtvader landed in the country or a rebellion took 
^lace. ^ Henry wanted to weaken the great land- 
owners, and offered to excuse them from serving 
as soldiers if they would pay him money. They 
were glad enough to be saved the trouble* of fighting 
for the king, and were well pleased to pay money 
instead. In this way they grew less accustomed to 
fight, and so less dangerous to the king. On the 
other hand, Henry encouraged the men with Little 
land, and arranged that they should alw£fys have 
arms, so that they might be ready to defend them¬ 
selves. 

5. Judicial Eeforms.—Other reforms, too were 
made by Henry. The law was improved in many 
ways. His grandfather had begun to send judges 
round the country, as they go now to the Assizes in 
different parts. Henry II. sent them out frequently, 
and directed them to find out the truth by asking a 
certain number of men in each county to which they 
came, who was the true owner of land in dispute, or 
who fiad committed murders or robberies. These 
men were sworn to tell the truth. After a while it 

m 

was found thatjthoy did not^ always know what the 
truth was, and wanted to ask some one else. So by 
degrees after Henry’s reign, the custom grew up 
that they should not say what they thought was 
'^. ue^tilj. they had beard the evidence of other people. 
In this way they gradually grew to be what our jury 
i?., that is to say, a body of men which, after it hasj* 
heard eiddenpe Court, declares it% belief that 
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something is true. This is called giving a verdict,. 
a word which means ‘ truly said.’ In Hfenry’s time 
they declared their belaef from their own private«< 
kitowledge, without hearing evidence at all. 

6. Union of English and Konhans.—These chq^g^s- 
were brought about by Henry. There was another 
change which was going on^ wit'h which he had 
nothing to do. There was no longer a strict line of 
division between English and Normans. Wh en Hehry ^ 
came tq the throne, eighty-eight years, had passed * 
since the Conquest, and during that time Normans and 
English had often married one another. In Henry’s 
reign the upper classes still talked French, and 
lower classes, who were almost entirely English by 
birth, talked English. But no one in the higher 
classes could say that he was altogether Norman, as, 
he was almost certain to have had an English mother 
or grandmother. 

. 7. Henry II. and the Clergy.—Henry was very 
successful in most things, but there was one thing 
in which he was not successful. The clergy then 
held the opinion that no clergyman who had com¬ 
mitted any crime ought to be tried by the king’s t 
courts. He should he tried by special Church 
courts, and as the Church courts could not put any 
one to death, if a clergyman committed a murder he 
was only shut up^in a monastery, whilst a layman 
who committed the same offence, and was tried by thfe 
king’s court, was hanged. The idea of a clergyman 
'^mmitting a murder happily seems strhpge noVr. 
but now ciekgymen are men who devote t^jmselveg 
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•to*religious work.. Jlien, everybody who wanted to 
otherwise than by^anual labour or by fighting 
becamb^ clergyman. Scarcely any one except the 
dlergy leaitied to read and wrfte. Many nten, there- 
•fbte, became clergymen who wanted to work with 
fctheir brains rather than with their hands.* Then, as 
now, some people panted to use their brains for the 
purpose of cheating others. Then, as now, some 
people wanted to use their brains to lead idle lives at 
the expense of others, and therefore the clergy in 
Henry the Second’s time included a great ma*»y idle 
and wicked men. Henry II. insisted that these men, 
if they committed crimes, should be tried in his courts. 

8. Henry JI. makes Becket Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury. —Thomas Becket had been Henry’s chancellor, 
whose business it was to write letters for him, and 
h)ok after his affairs. He had been a gay, extra¬ 
vagant man, very zealous in doing all that Henry 
wished, and Henry therefore now appointed him 
* Archbishop of Canterbmy, expecting him to help* 
him in making the clergy submit to be tried in the 
king’s coiurts. 

^ 9. Quarrel between Henry II. and Beoket. —As 

Soon as Becket becaifle archbishop he turned against 
the king, lived very plainly/and gave up all his 
expensive habits. Becket was the sort of man who 
wa? sure to take up any quarrel warmly, and he 
W^s not quite without arguments on his side, 
^lenry nSght ask why a clergyman who had com- . 
blitzed a murder should not be punished in the 
‘ game way |,s a layman. Becket would answer that a 

E 
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clergyman belonged to a holy order, and ought not 
to be punished by a lay judge, which is 2 \ot an answer 
to which we should pay much attention now. He 
^ight also have said that it did not follow that a lay 
judge would always judge justly. We are accustomed 
to judges who always do their best-to be just. In 
early times judges often did nt)t icare whether they 
were just or not. Henry himself, when he was out 
of temper, did not care whether he was just or not. 
He caused Becket to be accused before his court on 
a trumpery pretext and had him finea enormously. 
What the clergy really had to fear waif that the 
king, if once his courts were allowed to judge them, 
would hot be content with punishing tiiose of them 
who robbed or murdered, but would also punish those 
who were quite innocent, for the sake of getting their 
money. Even Henry, lover of order as he was, was 
capable of the wildest passion. Sometimes, when he 
received news which he disliked, he would throw 
himself on the floor, and roll about amidst the straw 
or rushes which then served instead of a carpet, 
biting them with his teeth in his rage. But? though 
all this was true, it is also true that Becket was an 
ambitious man fond of contention, ^nd not at all a 
gentle and holy saint Who cared only for righteouV 
ness as Anselm had cared for it. 


10. Murder of Becket. —At flrst Henry |fot the 
better of the archbishop; Becket refused to submit, 
and left the kingdom. After some years the two 
made peace and Becket returned to Canterbury.. 
Becket ag^in displeased the king. Heni^ fell into 
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one of his rages and cried out, ‘ Who will rid me of^ 
this turbulent priest?’ Four "knights-at oupe left 
the house and made thpir way to Canterbui^. They 
- found Becket, and after using angry words, to which 
he replied no less angrily, they rushed away to arm, 
themselves. Becket’s friends pershaded him to 
take refuge in the cathedral.,, He^'showed no sign of 
fear. When the armed knights were heard approach¬ 
ing, he refused to allow his followers to shut the 
doors. ‘ No one,’ he said, ‘ should be debarred from^ 
entering the house of God.’ Most of those who 
were with him ran off to hide themselves. He re¬ 
mained quiet and unmoved as the knights dashed 
in, shouting, * Where is the traitor ? ’ ^Behold me,’ 
he answered; ‘no traitor, but a j^rlest of God.’ 
One of the knights seized on him to drag him out 
of the cathedral. Becket dashed him to the ground, 
calling one of the others by a foul name, not such a 
one as would have proceeded from the lips of Anselm. 
The knight smote at him with his sword. One of 
Becket’s few faithful attendants thrust his arm 
forward to receive the blow. The arm was" iilmost 
cut off. Other blows followed, and Becket fell 
bleeding to the floor, ^he murderers did not lea^e 
him till life was gone, frothing worse could have 
happened for Henry. He who wanted to be a re¬ 
storer of law appeared before the world as a mur¬ 
derer. The greaf'hobles at once took advautagfe 
his mistake, and rose in rebellion, hoping to 
supported by all who were displeased with Henry’s ^ 
conduct. Henry at once saw that he mus^^ersuade 
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^ople that he was ^ sorry for what he had done. 
I^rhaps, like most people who are passionate, he 
•pally wa« sorry. He came to Canterbury and knelt 
ddpwn before Becket’s tomb, and told the monks £b 
him as a pjinishmont for his crime • His repent¬ 
ance, whether it wpre real or not, satisfied th^ people. 
They did not want top be ruled over by the great 
nobles, and to have again such misery as they had 
endured in the evil days of Stephen. Henry’s armies 
were everywhere victorious, and he once moi^ ruled 
Engbnd without opposition. But he was obliged to 
give up most of his claims over the clergy. Becket 
was revered as a priest and a martyr, though there 
was very little that was saint-like in him. For 
many generations crowds used to flock to Canterbury 
4.0 pray at his tomb. The marks on the pavement 
are still to be seen which were made by men and 
women moving up the church on their knefes towards 
the place where his body was. 

11. Henry’s foreign Dominions. —Henry’s dominions 
were even more extensive beyond the seas than they 
were in England. He conquered part of Ireland, 
•^and from his time the English kings counted Ireland 
aa subject to them. But it f^as not till the end of 
Elizabeth’s reign, more than four hundred years 
later, t^^t the whole country was really subdued. 
Besides this, Henry, partly by inheritance from his 
ifatlier dhd mother, and partly by his marriage, ruled 
, n^r the western part of hVance from the English 
* CMhnnel £6 the Pyrenees. From Anjou, which he 
had fron|(^h^s father, he and his sons are Jmown as 
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*the Angevin kings. ^ He had great trouble with his 
c^m bons. ’The elder ones rebelled against him 
from time to time, and he trusted the youngest, 
■ Jbhn, more than all. At last there was a war iTe* 
•fween Henry ^nd the King of France. ^ When peace 
Vas made, Henry, asked to know who were those of 
his own subjects who' had promised to help the 
French against him. The list was shown him, and 
the first name on the list was that of John. He 
could not bear the revelation. He fell sick and 
died in a few diiys. ‘ Shame, shame, on a conquered 
king,’ were the last words that he spoke. He was 
succeeded by his son Richard. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE sons OF HENRY n., AND THE GREAT 

CHARTER. 

• RICHARD I., 1189. JOHN, 1109. 

1. The Cmsadesi —Richard I. was hardly an Eng¬ 
lish king. He only visited England twice during his 
reign, and that was only to get as much money as 
l^e could^ Early in his reign he went on a crusade. 
Tpie Crusades had begun in the time of William 
•Rufus. “ Christian pilgrims had long been in the 
bS,bit of visiting Jerusalem to pray at the spots 
wfiere Oiir Lord was born, was crucified, and was * 

buried-^ vThe Arabs, who before the tijne Williana 

• » 
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Rufus, governed Jerusalem, ajlowed these pilgrims’ 
to come and go in peace. Then Jerusaldlh was 
conquered hy the Turk^, -who came from tlfe middle 
ot Asia, and did not then rule at Constantinople. 
These Turks were much more fcrutal j:han theeArahs, 
and ill-treated the pilgrims. A jnan, called Peter 
the Hermit, went about Western Europe, calling on 
all men to take arms and to rescue Jerusalem from 
the Turks, who as well as the Arabs were Mahome¬ 
tans, o« believers in a religion whioh had beA 
preached by Mahomet. The pope gave hie approval, 
and crowds of men poured out of Western Europe to 
conquer the Holy Land. The enterprise was called 
a crusade, because those who went fixed a cross to 
their dress, as a sign that they counted themselves 
as the warriors of Christ. Large numbers werer 
stfirved or killed on the way, but a smaller body of 
well-armed knights and noblemen followed and con¬ 
quered Jerusalem. There was a strange mixture of 
brutality and humility in these men. When Jerusa¬ 
lem was taken there was a horrible massacre of the 
inhabitants. Not only were grown men and %omen 
butchered in cold blood, but innocent children were 
dashed to death againit the walls. The Crusadesrs 
set up a Christian kingdom of Jerusalem, and chose 
one of their number, Grodfirey of Bouillon, as the first 
king. He ruled as king, but he refused to. Ije 
crowned. He wduld not, he said, wear a crown ofi 
gold where his Saviour had worn a crown of thornsV 
2. Richard I. goes on a Crusade. —^The’ Christian . 
kingdom .of Jerusalem lasted almost to JtHl; end pf 
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- the reign of Henry II. Then Jerusalem again 
eonq'jiered by the Mahometans. Before this, very few 
«J!ngli8h.had taken part in ths crusades. Kichard now 
(determined to set out to recover Jerusalem. He was 
. ^ excellent warrior, fond of adventure, and loving 
fighting for tfie sake of excitement and amusement. 
But he was quarrelsome, and determined not only 
to do more than any one else, but to make men 
acknowledge that he did more than any one else. 
Men like ^his never succeed. Before he reached 
the Holjr Land he had quarrelled with the King of 
France. After he reached the Holy Land he quar¬ 
relled with the Duke of Austria. He fought bravely 
and won renown against Saladin, the Mahometan 
leader. But the men of other nations would not 
join heartily with him. He could not retake Jerusa¬ 
lem. Once, indeed, he came within sight of it. 
But he turned proudly and sadly away, and refused 
to look on the place where a mosque, or building for 
Mahometan worship, rose on the site which had once 
been occupied by the temples of Solomon, of Zerub- 
babel, and of Herod. If he was not worthy, he said, 
to regain the Holy City, he was not worthy even to 
look on it. j 

3. Bichard I. returns home.—Having accompli shed 
nothing' he returned home. He attempted to pass 
overland through Austria, but he was recognised 
and detained. The Duke of Austria handed him 


- «ver to the Emperor, Henry VI., who ruled over 
‘Germany and a great part of Italy, and the Emperorj 


kept hij|T^in prison till his mother aiid his friends 
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ransomed him with a large sum of money. The" 
rest of his life was spent by^ him in* fighting fn 
France. At last he was shot down by a tnan wh® 
akned at him from a castle wall. The castle wjis.- 
taken before,he died, and he ordered his attepdaiffs- 
to spare the man to whom he owed his death. There 
was a nobleness in him beskles tiie bravery, which 
made him long remembered as Gmnr de Lion, or the 
Lion-Hearted. But he had no thought of makii^ 
the people over whom he ruled better or happi^, 
and England has no cause to be gratefi^l to him. 

4. John loses Normandy.—In 1199, Bichard’s 
youngest brother John was chosen king in pre¬ 
ference to the boy Arthur, who was the son of 
another brother, Geoffrey, who was dead, and who 
was younger than Richard, but older than John, r 
John therefore came to the throne in the same way 
as Alfred sand Stephen, and it is only by mistake 
that some people call him an usurper. John was 
as wicked as William Rufus, utterly selfish and ra¬ 
pacious. ‘ He feared not God nor regarded man.’ He 
could be very mean and very cruel. At the beginning 
of his reign he was afraid lest Artjiur, when he grew 
up, should be too strong for him, arid Arthur dis¬ 
appeared. No one told how Arthur was murdered. 
Some said that John had drowned him with ^is own 
hands, but it is not known whether this is true.. The 
King of France at once ordered John, who wa* Duke t 
of Normandy as well as King of England, to come* 
ito Paris to be tried for murder, and when hte refused 
to come, took from him a great part of his^nds in 
France, Vbe lands between the Englisli Cfiann^^ 
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'and the Loire which John had from his father were 
l8st. ^Only ihe lands south of the Loire, which John 
had fironf his mother, were kfept. , 

• • 5. John’s Tyranny in England. —In England John 
*iS3ed to enrich jhimself by heavy taxes, which he laid 
qh at his own plejisure, and by plundering rich per¬ 
sons. It is said that ho threw into prison a rich Jew 
who refused to give him an enormous sum of money, 
and pulled out one of the Jew’s teeth every day till 
he paid what was asked. Wealthy noblenjen were 
treated iv. much the same way. In Stephen’s time 
the great landowners oppressed the people, and the 
people had ^therefore supported Henry II., and had 
made him strong that he might reduce the great 
landowners to order. John oppressed both great 
and small, and made them join together against 
himself. Ready as all classes were to resist the 
t 3 Tant, it was a long time before they dared to 
rebel. He brought into England large bodies of 
foreign mercenaries, or hired soldiers, thoroughly 
trained, for fighting, who would do anything that 
John ‘ordered them to do as long as they received 
money from him. • 

> 6. John the Hon^s of Canterbury. —John 
fancied that no one could resist him. The monks 
of Canterbury had the right of electing the arch¬ 
bishop, but as they had always chosen the man 
whom the king asked them to choose, they had not 
•Hitherto had an important part to play in the matter, 
ti^en the archbishop died, John ordered them to* 
elect hi%^ treasurer, the Bishop of Norwich. They 
^dbose inst^d one of themselves, a certaii^ Reginald, 
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and sent him off to the pope to ask for his support. 
They charged Beginald to hoSd his tongue Hill he 
reached Epme, Regiimld, however, was so vain of 
bis election that he chattered about it as soon as* 
he had passed the sea. John” was fprious when he 
heard what had happened, and forced the monks to 
elect the Bishop of Norwich, as if they had never 
elected Reginald. 

7. Stephen Langton chosen Archbishop at Rome.— 

When Reginald arrived at Rome he fcund himseff 
in the presence of one of the greatest of i^he popes. 
Innocent III. Innocent believed that it would be 
best for the world if kings and nobles.had nothing 
to do with appointing bishops, and if they could be 
compelled to keep out of war by submitting their 
quarrels to the arbitration of the pope. Innocent 
therefore would not accept the treasurer as arch¬ 
bishop, and he saw that Reginald was too foolish 
a. man to make a good archbishop. He told the 
monks who had come to Rome with Reginald that 
they had better choose Stephen Langton, a pious 
and learned Englishman, to the vacant see.** This 
they did, and Reginald had to return a disappointed 
man. ; 

8. England under an Interdict.—^John was still 
more furious with the pope than he had been with 
the monks. He refused to admit Stephen Langton 
into England, and' plundered the clergy. Innocent 
laid England under an interdict, that is to say, 

«ordered the clergy to put a stop to all tte public 
services of the church The Holy Comi^Aion was 
no longer^ be received, no funeral seince was 
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. }»e heard at the butial of those who died, baptism 
YfSi.s o^s,ly administered in private. To the mass of 
tjie peop^ it was horrible to \)e cut off from attend- 
, ance upon the services of the Church. Tt seemed 
although the gate ddf heaven were closed against 
them. John did not care whether it was closed or 
n*ot. He took a malicious pleasure in seizing the 
lands and goods of the clergy who obeyed the pope 
by shutting up their churches. 

9. John ezcommimicated. —Then Innocent pro¬ 
ceeded to excommunicate the king—that is*to say, 
to deprive' him of the right of partaking of the Holy 
Communion. When excommunication had been 
pronounced,-all pious Christians were expected to 
avoid the society of the excommunicated person. John 
cared as little for excommunication as he had cared 

• 

for the interdict, and he treated the clergy more 
cruelly than ever. Then the pope invited Philip 
II., King of France, to invade England and dethrone 
the excommunicated John. Philip was not usually 
very obedient to the pope, but he found out that it 
was qtpfe right to obey him when obedience might 
pmake him king of England as well as king of 
France. John haxl no one,to trust but his mer¬ 
cenaries. Almost every Ei%lishman would be on 
Philip’s side. He therefore resolved to make his 
peace vtith Innocent. Taking off his crown he laid 
if? at th^ feet of Pandulph, the pope’s legate, and ac¬ 
knowledged that he would thenceforth hold it under 
I th^ pope, and would pay him a sum of money eveiy 
year as an acknowledgment of his superiority. He 
al^o ag^6il to acknowledge Langton as AreWshop* 
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10. Denumds of the Barons. —Philip was greatly 
disappointed. He had to give up the invasionpf 
England. The Engligh nobles were disappointed 
too. They wanted not merely that fhe clergy 
should be safe, but that e^ry man, layman Jpr 
clergyman, rich or poor, should be '^safe uncfer the 
protection of the law. When Archbishop Stephen 
Langtou arrived in England, he was large-mindqd 
enough to see that it was better for the clergy to 
join with the laity than to be content with the pop^ 
protection for themselves. The nob'ies gathered 
an army together, and the archbishop dffew up the 
demands which the king was to be asked to grant . 
This time the king had not his mercenaries with 
him. Sulkily and sorely against his will John swore 
at Hunnimede, an island in the Thames near Staines, 
to give all that he was asked to give. 

11. Magna Carta.—The demands which, in 1215, 
he swore to grant, are known in history as the Great 
Charter, or by their Latin name as Magna Carta, 
By them the king engaged to levy no payments 
from those who held their lands from him, except 
in certain specified cases, unless they granted money, 
to him themselves. Neither was he to deal with 
the life and goods of' Englishmen at his pleasure. 
^No freeman,’ he was made to declare,, ‘ shall be 
seized, or imprisoned, or dispossessed, or Outlawed, 
or in any way ^brought to ruin; nor wiU we go 
against any man nor send against him, save by ^he 
legal judgment of his peers or by the law of ^the 
land.’ The Great Charter contained other articles 
of the behest value. But the root oP^'e mat^ter 
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■ in ihese two. The king of England was not to 
be a man raised up above his fellows to take as much 
of their^money as he pleased, or to imprison them 

punish ib^em when he pleased. He was to takg 
,tlfe|r money when they gave it him for public 
•object®, and he was to punish them only when they 
were adjudged to have committed crimes by the 
verdict of their fellow-fiountrymen. Later genera¬ 
tions built on these two principles a whole system of 
law. But it is the Great Charter which is the 
foundation of it all. The first principle, that the 
king could not take money when he pleased, made 
him obliged to take the advice of his subjects, 
because they would not give him money unless he 
did as they wished him to do. Gradually in this 
way the government of the country came to be 
carried on not as the king wished but as the people 
wished. The second principle, that the king could 
not punish those whom he wished has brought it 
about that we are governed by law, and not by the 
will of any one man. 

12. Final Troubles of the Reign. —It was easier 
to lay down such principles than to enforce them. 
John was not Inclined to submit to his subjects 
longer than he could help, die slipped away, got 
together his mercenaries, turned savagely upon the 
nobles who had resisted him, and drove them before 
him. They, in turn, called in foreign help. As he 
in his necessity had taken the pope to be his sup- 
;po^fer, so they in their necessity called upon Lewis, 
the son of the king of France, to come to be their 

’ king. Le^:r:s landed with an army. The pope took 

- 
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the part of John. Like some other people, he eo^d 
not bear to see a good thing done unlesg he were t^e 
doer of it. The fortune of war seemed likely to 
decide agadnst John ancl the pope. As John crossed 
tlile sands of the Wash, the tide rose and swept away , 
his baggage, in which was a large quantity of money#- 
Disappointed, he fell iU and died <at Newark in the 
autumn of 1216. 


CHAPTER X. 

HENRY III. AND THE BARONS* WARS. 

HENRY m. 1216. 

1. The English People declare for Henry IlL—It 

seems strange to us that a Frenchman should have 
been invited to reign in England. The idea that 
those who govern a nation should be born in it and 
speak its language could not be felt as strongly 
then as it is now. It is true that the mass of men 
then, as now, spoke English. But the nobles 
great men spoke French, and the cfergy used Latin 
in the services of the Church, and wrote and some¬ 
times spoke in Latin. Still, especially ait^r Nor¬ 
mandy had been lost, the English people were 
beginning to feel that'^ they were Englishman, what- 
• ever language they spoke. The few ;who followed 
J^hn to the last crowned his son Henry as kiflg, 
and those Who had opposed John after a^Uttle time 
t ^ ^ . 
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accepted Henry. £ewis found himself deserted, and 
was obliged Ibo return to France. 

• 2. Aooession of Henry lil.— Henry III. was but 

i^ine years old. It was the first time that a chil<i 
l^en king of England. If he had had an uncle 



• WILLIAM MABSnALL, EABL OF PEMBROKE. 

of ad older cousin he would probably never have 
piled. As he had none, men preferred an English 
•dhild as their king to a grow*n-up man who wtfs 
French, yhe noble William Marshall, Earl of Pem-» 
b«)ke, *gofemed the kingdom during fbe short 
■ * F 
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remainder of his life. The G-reat Charter was ac¬ 
cepted as the law of the land; but the part^of it for¬ 
bidding the king to ta-: those who held lands fron^ 
Ifim without their consent was left out. f' 

3. Henry's Weakness of Cltoacter.—When f oung. 
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Henry became a man, he made a very bad king. 
He was not cruel and violent like his father, but 
w^ak and contemptible. He made many promii*es 
but never kept them. He was fond of, spending 
money, a^'id he often spent it to no good purpose. 
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Tlie best thing that he did was to rebuild West¬ 
minster i^bbfey, and to *inake it very much what it 
i^w is. Ever since the d^ys of Henrj^ II. the 
pointed arches had been used in churches and other 
•buildings in the place of the round arches of the 
days of the Coi^queror and his son. Henry's work 
in’ building the gfeat :^bbcy-church was well done. 
But he could never understand that he had any 
duty to perform to England. Like Edward the Con¬ 
fessor in many respects, he was like him in this, 
that he preferred foreigners to Englishmen. Two 
batches o^forcigners were specially favoured by him. 
First came his mother’s relations from Poitou, in the 
west of France, to the south of the Loire. Then 
came his wife’s relations from Provence, a land on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, to the east of the 
Rhone. Whatever there was that Henry had to give 
away, castles, lands, lordships, and even bishoprics, 
went to these foreigners. Englishmen, both laymen 
and clergymen, naturally grumbled at a system which 
gave all the good things to the foreigners, and left 
only the crumbs to be picked up by them. 

, 4. Henry sends lifoney to the Pope.—Before long 

another mischief appeared. The popes, the successors 
. of Innocent III., engaged themselves in wars in 
Italy. They gave out that they were fighting for 
the cause of Christianity itself. Henry believed all 
they 'said, and allowed them to send men to Eng- 
Jaiyi to tax tl\e English clergy. As they did not get 
• 6n^ugh in this way to satisfy them, he himself 1^ 
. taxes upon both clergy and laity and sent the 
ii)pney to ]Some. \ 

I • 
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5. Growing Influence of Baxliament.—To le^ 

these taxes he was obliged to ask the 'confent of«a 
body whi<^h was now bj^^ginning to be called Parli^;- 
Rient. It had existed under different names, and 
with some difference in its composition, ever since 
the English had come into the Island, ^t the 
beginning of this reign it^ very much resembled 
the present House of Lords without any House 
of Commons. There were in it barons who were 
landowners with large estates, and also the bishops 
and the principal abbots or heads of the monasteries. 
But though parliament was continually asked for 
money, and though for some time it granted what 
was asked, the dissatisfaction with* a king who 
squandered English money on foreigners grew 
deeper every year, 

6. Simon de Hontfort.—At last the barons and 
clergy of England found a leader in a man who was, 
strangely enough, a foreigner by birth. Simon de 
Montfort, Earl of Leicester, had married the king's 
sister. He was the first warrior of the day, a man 
great in capacity as in moral worth. Sir Sinqon the 
Eighteous was the name by whjch he was popularly 
known. Under his guidance a parliament was held at 
Oxford in 1258, wher^the barons appeared in arms. 
By a series of agreements, known as the Provisions 
of Oxford, the government was taken out* of the 
hands of the king, and placed in the hands qf various 

■ councils. The arrangement did not last long. "Jliq 

, borons had it all their own way in the' councils, qpd 
the lesser landowners began to fear that they would 
not get jmstice firom the great ones.^ l^l*^ Simpn 
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w^uLd Have done justice if he could, but the haroiiB 
w^ere too^trong for hinf. Their folly made them as 
i^popular as the king had been unpopular before, 
and Henry almost regained his old authority. • 

• * •?. The Battle of Iiewes and the Government of 
'Haxl Cfimon. —some time there was agitation and 
confusion, with no tjertain superiority on either side. 
The barons were divided between their jealousy of 
the king and their jealousy of Earl Simon. For all 
that, Earl Simon was growing in strength. Some 
years before, the freeholders, or men holding land of 
their own,* whether it was much or little, had been 
allowed to choose men to go to pirliament to speak 
in their name*and to ask for the things which they 
wanted. These men are called the representatives 
of those who send them, and the representatives of 
tlie freeholders were like the county members of 
our own time. The towns, too, were increp,sing in 
commercial prosperity, and in the liabit of managing 
their own affairs. The towns, and especially liondon, 
the greatest of them all, threw themselves on the 
side o^the e*arl. In 1264, he gathered his followers 
tegether, came down upon the king at Lc^wcs, in 
Sussex, and utterly defeated him. At the end of the 
day Henry had boon made prisoner, and his eldest son 
Edward surrendered himself soon after. For ratlwT 
more th5,n n year Etu*! Simon ruled England, lie sum¬ 
moned the towns to send representatives for the first 
{iqje to parliament. He wished that people of every 
’.kiijd, the great landowners, the clergy, the small lan^ 
, owners, and the townsmen, should all be <ible to say 
fqf theias^^es in parliament what they waisfed. As a 
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political verse-writer of the diiy expressed it^.tli^ 
cozmnunity of the realm wa^ to be consulted, and dt 
was to known whs^^ was thought by«the natic^ 
as a whole. This is exactly what we try to do now. 
Whenever there is a general election, the nation 
chooses men who can go to parliamdht and say what 
the nation itself wishes to have ‘done. Then, after 
that, it is the business of wise men who make up 
what is called the government to find out how it is. 
to be done, 

8. ^he Battle of Evesham and the *l)eath of Earl 
Simon.—Earl Simon meant to rule well; but once 
more the jealousy of the barons was too strong for 
him. Young Edward, the king’s eldest son, was wise 
and able beyond his years, and he watched the spread 
of this jealousy. He resolved to make his escape. 
One day he suggested to his keepers to ride races 
for their.nmusement as well as his own. When their 
horses were thoroughly tired, he rode off on his 
fresh one, and was soon out of sight. Most of the 
barons flocked to his standard. Earl Simon was at 
Evesham. From the top of the church to-^er he 
saw the prince approaching. ‘ fommend your soulg 
to God,’ he said to th» faithful few who wore around 

' f 

him, * for our bodies arh the prince’s.’ His little army 
was overpowered. The earl was slain and# his l>ody 
was shamefully mi^tilatcid. After a while alf further 
resistance was overcome. The king’s autliority was 
restored, and up to his death in 1272 no n^ai^ 
ventured to raise a hand against him. ‘ • - * • 
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CHAPTER XL 

• 

(EDWABD I., 1272.) 

K The Eulc^of Edward I. in England.— Henry’s SOD, 
Edward L, was a every different man from his father. 
He was great enough*and wise enough to carry out 
the work which Earl Simon had begun. He allowed 
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^n^ foreigners to thiust Englishmen out of places of 
•ajithority oil the soil of England. He niade^o* 
promises with the intention of breaking^ them. He 
^lKroIiQ(^^ himself with the best and wisest coun- • 
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Bellors that he could find. Wise as his counsellm. 
were, he did not trust in thenj alone. He thought 
as Ear! Simon had thought, that what was fiitended 
for the gl*od of all ^lould be submitted to th^' 
^counsel of all. He did not for a long time summon 
a parliament in which all classes of nq^n were f<9und; • 
but he summoned just those m^n who knew any¬ 
thing about the matter he'wanted advice on. In 
this way he became a great lawgiver, because be 
never made a law without hearing what those people ^ 
had to say whom the law principally concerned. In 
his hands England prospered as it had nrver done 
before. Edward kept the peace well, and in his 
days the barons did not dare either fp oppress the 
freeholder and the citizen, or to resist the autho¬ 
rity of the king. 

2. The Conquest of Wales.—Edward enjoyed thef 
sight of a people living peacefully and orderly. He 
fancied that the best thing that could happen to 
people who were not under his rule would be to be 
brought under it. Of all the Britons who were 
found on the south of the Solway Firth, at the 
coming of Hengist and Horsa, those of North Wales 
only still retained their independence under their own* 
princes, though even tlv^re the princes acknowledged 
the superiority of the English King. Edv/ard re¬ 
solved to make this sui^oriority felt as a reahautho- 
rity. Two princes in succession resisted the attenapt^ 
Edward overpower^ them, and united the hills 
round Snowdon to his English kingdom.; He showSd J 
'hS infant son to the Welsh, and offered tlie child Iq 

them as their prince. From that time J/be eldest 

I • ' ♦ 
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sb^ of the English'Usings has always borne the title 
• 04 Prince of Wales. * 

ft 



. 3. Edward’s Interference in Scotland.—Wales was 

I « 

a small jcoiSatry, and its conquest was not very hard. 

% 
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Later in his reign Edward attempted a more dim*y 
cult task. Alexander III.,* King of JSco^land, ^11 * 
with his horse over a high cliff on ^le coast 
Fife. H& was taken up dead, and his grand-daughter, 
tnown as the Maid of Norway was sent for to succ^eed 
him. The poor child died before she reached Scot¬ 
land, and as there were none but distant relations 
to claim the Crown, it seemed likely that there 
would be a bloody civil war to decide who was to 
wear it. To avoid this the Scots called in Edwardk 
to acb as umpire between the claimifhts. The two 
chief competitors were John Balliol and Ecfeert Bruce. 
Edward summoned the leading men of Scotland to 
meet him under the walls of Norbam Castle by 
the Tweed. Before he would give his decision he 
asked them a question. Would the future king of 
Scotland accept the king of England as his Lord 
Paramount or superior, and do homage to him, 
and swear to be his man, as John had sworn to the 
pope, and as the dukes of Normandy had sworn to 
the kings of France? The demand was not alto¬ 
gether w'ithout foundation. In the days of Edward, 
the son of Alfred, the Scots were in fear of the 
Danes, and their king had, as we ^re told, chosen 
that Edward as their ftither and lord. They did not 
always behave like very dutiful sons. Whqji they did 
not want anything from England, and wlien the 
king of England -was weak, they gave him no respect or 
obedience. When the king of England was stropgj 
the Scots were forced to acknowledge fiiasuperiorjjty. 

' fltbnry II. was the last who had enforced the claim. 
Kichard I. had abandoned it. The Scafs mow-^ 
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knowledged the claim again. Edward declared John 
Balliol to be the true heir of'Alexander.' l^lliol a*^ 
cordingly did homage po Edward, and crowned 
mg of Scotland. ^ 

4. Edward snhdnes Sootlaad. —In the time' of 

f 

Edward the Elder, the submission of the Scots did 
not bring with it any strong duty Of obedience. The 
England of the Edward who now reigned was far 
stronger than the England of those earlier days, and 
Edward I. meant his superiority to be marked by tho"l 
submission of Scotland to the English Courts of Law. 
When men went to law in Scotland, those who lost 
their cause asked that it might be heard again in 
England, and Edward insisted that it ’‘should be as 
they asked. The Scots were very angry. They 
declared that they had never meant anything of th(^ 
kind. Eather than submit they forced Balliol to 
lead thepi in war against England. Edward was 
wrathful when he heard the news of what he called 
rebellion. He marched to Scotland, overpowered 
Balliol, and deposed him. He left Scotland to be 
ruled by English governors, and he carried off that 
stone on which the Scottish kings had always been 
crowned at Scone, andt which now is to be seen under 
the coronation chair*"01 the sovereign of Great 
Britain in Westminster Abbey. The fable ran 
that it was the very stone on which Jacob laid his 
head when he sawsthe angels ascending and desCend- 
.ing at Bethel. Scotsmen boldly prophesied th^it 
\^erever that stone was found kings x>f Scottfah 
blood wou^d reign. Three centuries later their 
descendants boasted that the prophec/’^ad been 
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fiflfiUed in the accession of a Scottish king to the 
throne of Eifgland. 

ft 5. Besistance of Willim Wallace, y-Edward 
fished to rule Scotland fairly and justly. ’ But it is 
impossible to rule a nsJtion fairly and justly when it 
is determined hot to be ruled at all. Englishmen 
were sent to keep order^and many of them ill-treated 
the Scots. A Scot, named William Wallace, was 
insulted by some of them. He gathered his friends 
and attacked them in return. By-and-by all Scotland 
was in insurrection. Wallace gathered an army and 
brought it to the north end of a narrow bridge near 
Stirling. The English despised him, and began to 
cross over the bridge. When half of them were over, 
Wallace attacked those who had reached the north 
bank before the rest could press over the bridge to 
help them. Wallace gained a complete victory, 
drove the English out of Scotland, crossed the border 
and plundered and burnt English houses in North¬ 
umberland. Edward and the English were very 
angry. In Scotland Wallace was regarded as a true 
patriot. In England he was held to bo no better 
ihan an infamous iv^bber. Edward again invaded 
Gotland, where Wallace had few except foot soldiers 
to oppose to him, and these he gathered together at 
Falkirk. He formed them in a ring with their pikes 
stretched out before them. Englishmen had by this 
time learnt the use of the bow w’hich had done such 
service to the Normans at Hastings. They boasted 
‘thfit an Etiglishman’s cloth-yard shaft was longjv, 
and his bpw stronger, than that of any otiier nation. 
Qq‘ ev^ village green the small landowner learnt 
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to shoot at the butts. About a century later a greht *»* 
poet pointed it out as the mark of one o*f these smdll 
landowners that ‘ in hk hand he bore a ntighty bow^.’ 
At Falkirk the flight of English arrows cleared a gap 
in the Scottish ranks. The Efiglish horsemen ^^ashed 
in; and the brave Scotsmen died grimly where they 
stood. Before long all further resistance was put 
down. Wallace’s rule was at an end. He fled, and 
remained in hiding till ho was captured some years 
later. _ It is said that he was betrayed by a Sco? 
named Menteith who gave a signal to tl^e English 
soldiers by turning the loaf on the table with the 
bottom uppermost. For a long time it was held to 
be an insult to any one of the name oV Menteith to 
turn a loaf the wrong way in his presence. Wallace 
-was taken to London and brutally executed on Towe<r 
Hill as a traitor. Englishmen and Scotsmen can 
join now.4n honouring the memory of one who fought 
bravely for his native land. Edward united Scotland 
with England, and directed that Scottish representa¬ 
tives should take part in the English Parliament. 

6 . The Confirmation of the Charters.—The English 
parliament had become, in the midst of the struggle 
with Scotland, what it has ever since‘been. In 1295 
the first complete parliament met. Either then, or at 
least not long afterwards, the parliament wf£s^divided 
into two Houses. The barons with the bishops and 
abbots formed the^House of Lords, whilst the men 
chosen by the counties and towns formed the House^of 
G^mons. Edward found that if he wa^ to exp^t 
money front parliament for his wars, he mu^ promise 
never to take money without the consent bf pap-,. 
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'Kalneiit, and in 1297 ?ie swore to articles known as the 
C<5hfirmatlonofthe Charters, in which he promised to 
* levy no more money without a grant from prrlijiment. 
At the same time that Edward was obliged to give way 
'to-^parh'‘iinent,he found Rimsclf strong enough to resist 
the clergy. The pope gave orders tliat tiie clcTgy 
should not pay taxes to kings, who were only laym(;n. 
Edward did not get in a passion as Henry II. had done 
when Becket displeased him,but quietly let the clergy 
know that if they did not pay taxes he should not 
protect them. The consequence was that if a clergy¬ 
man was robbed the judges refused to punish the 
thief, and the clergy discovered that it was safer for 
them to pay taxes. The clergy after this always 
brought their complaints to the king and the 
parliament, instead of separating themselves from 
them. Every one saw that Edward would do his 
best to do what was just, and the clergy therefore 
did not find as much support in the people as th(*y 
had in the time of Henry II. and Becket. 

7. Bise of Bobert Bruce.—Scotland would have 
notliing to do with Edward’s government, however 
good it might be. The Scots wanted to manage 
thvsir own attairs without liim.^’ The nation found a 
new leader in Robert Bruce, the grandron of one of 
the competitors at Norham. Bruce was hardy and 
audacious. In the church of Dumfries he stabbed 
Comyn, another of the competitors. ‘ I doubt,’ he 
. as he rufc/Jied from the sacred building, ‘ I have 
, *s^fti the red Comyn.* ‘ I will make sure,’ was tW^ 
•reply of ci^ of his followers, who wen£ into the 
.. ^hiirch and completed the murder. It was just the 
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sort of thing which would rouse Edward’s righteous 
indignation. Before he could reach Sdotlmd, Bnlce 
had beei;^ crowned af Scone, though •the ancient 
otone was no longer there. Edward’s troops, hoF- 
erver, were masters of the Country. By his,orders, 
the countess of Buchan, who had placed the crown 
on Bruce’s head, was seized^nd imprisoned in a cage, 
like a captive bird, high up on the walls of Berwick. 

The Scottish troops were easily routed. Th| 
Scottish leaders were sent to the blpck or to the 
gallows. In 1307 Edward set forth in person to 
complete his work by the destruction of Bruce him¬ 
self. For good or for evil the old man’s work was 
done. The noblest of our English "kings died in 
Burgh-upon-Sands, near Carlisle. In England he 
had been a wise and firm ruler, striving to give to 
every man his due. His hand had been heavy upon 
Scotland, and by all Scotsmen he was long regarded 
as a bloodthirsty tyrant. Yet even in his dealings 
with Scotland he had meant to do well. 


CHiPTEE XIl/ 

(EDWARD n., 1307. EDWARD HI., 1327^. , 

1. Edward II. .^d Eobert Bruce.—There* have 
been good kings and bad kings in oiyr history, but 
^dward II. was the only one of our kings who did 
not even ty to do in some way the work pf a king. 
Edward II. cared for amusements and* jebts, acid 
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of eveiy-kind, but he let public aEFairs 
#lone. ^e«wa8 joking with an unworthy favourite 
jiamed Pigrs Gaveston wher^he ought touhave been 
governing England. For a time tfle English 
soldiers whom his great father had trained held 

* ® m 
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Scotland down. Bruce fled, through adventure after 
^ ^venture, from one Highland hiding-place to an« 
*other. Whenever he saw a chance, he dashed 
upon the English. But for a long time he was 
^way9 forded to fly after a moment’s success. There . 

Q 
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is a stor}' that, as he lay sleejpless on his bed in 
utter despair of success, he notched a spider spring¬ 
ing forward six times to attach its threa^^ to a wall^ 
apd foiling every time. The seventh time the 
spider succeeded. Bruce d^ermined to try once 
more. This time he was at last siTccessful. ‘Eng¬ 
land was weakened by Edward’s felly. The English 
nobles had risen against him, and when Englishmen 
were quarrelling with one another they had no time 
to oppose Bruce in Scotland. One fortress after 
anothei* was taken, till Stirling alone of all the 
Scottish fortified towns remained in the keeping of 
an English garrison. 

2 . Bannookbum.—After this evex Edward II. 
could no longer look on carelessly. In 1314 he led 
a mighty army to the help of the garrison in Stirling. 
Bruce met him at Bannockburn close by the town. 
Bnice was as wary as he was bold. ‘ Well skilled to 
rule the fight,’ he dug pits in front of his army, placed 
' sharp stakes upright in them, and covered them over 
with turf supported by sticks. The horses of the 
proud English knights galloping over the ground, 
broke tlirougli the turf and plunged into the pits. 
The whole army of Edward was thrown into confu¬ 
sion. The Scots fought heartily for their native 
country. Suddenly, over the brow of p hill, a 
number of servants appeared, who were mistake'n by 
the dispirited English for another army. Edward and 
his brilliant array of nobles and knights turned and 
.fled. From that time forward there were many w^s 
between England and Scotland; but Scotland never 
again ran any serious risk of being conquered. 
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' • 8. The find of ibte Beign of Edward 11.— For sorae 
^ars loi^cp Edward H. remained on the throne, 
doing no good to any one, ^ven his wife Joined his 
^emies, and with general assent dethroned hiip, 
iinji made his eldest sen king as Edward III. Not 
long afterward^ Edward 11. was brutally murdered 
af Berkeley Castldl 
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^ 4. Causes of the Hundred Years War. —In the 
• reign of Edward III. began what is usually kno^^ 
as the Hundred Years’ War with France, because, 
though il*did not continue for aU that period without 
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stopping, fighting stopped very sMdom, and then only 
for a very few years, till^a hundred ypars w«.e 
over. The beginning of the war was caiesed by two 
things. In the first place, the king of England still 
possessed lands in the part of'France called Gascc^tly 5 
round Bordeaux, and the king of France coveted a 
country where the people talked * French, though it 
had never been subject to any of his fiunily before. 
In the second place, the French king wished to ob¬ 
tain ppwer in Flanders, the western part of that ^ 
country which is now known as the kingdom of 
Belgium. At that time it was very important to 
England that Flanders should not be in the power 
of the French king. It was full of great manufac¬ 
turing towns, such as Ghent and Bruges, where wool 
was made into cloth, and as there was no calico made 
then, or cotton goods of any kind, woollen cloth was 
even more wanted in the time of Edward III. than 
^ it is now. These towns, therefore, were in those 
days very much what Manchester and Leeds are in 
our time. In England there were no such places. 
Not only were there no great towns, but the country 
was very diflFerent from what it is now. There waf’ 
a much larger tract of open land without hedges, 
over which strayed large flocks of sheep, just as they 
do now in Australia; and many Englishmen, lived 
and grew rich by shearing these sheep and sending 
the wool to be made into cloth in Flanders, as the 
Australians now send their wool to be made into 
• ^^oth at Leeds, and the Americans and''others send 
cotton to ^be made into calico at Manchester. 
Englishmen were therefore afraid lest the French 
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» fiu\g shotdd conquer these towns, and stop their 
tsade with Bngland. * 

. • 6 , Edwird*s Claim to the ^noh Throne.— Edward 
however was not content to fight for the 4.raile with 

THE PLANT^GENET KINGS OF ENGLAND. 
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Flanders. He declared that he was himself the 
.lawful king of France, because his mother had been 
• tis sister of* the last king, whilst the king wh^., 
, now reigned in France, Philip VI., was Qplj the last 
king’s «ou&i. The French said that a woman could . 
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not rule in France; nor could *^any man have asy 
right to rule there through his mother. * What they 
really cared about was ^lat they should be ruled by, 
a Frenchman, and not by an Englishman. In fac^ 
what was good for France was*.good for England t#o. ^ 
It could only bring harm to Englishmen that thou¬ 
sands of them should kill and be ' killed in order to 

r 

make Frenchmen obey a foreigner. They might 
win battles and be talked of at home; but they were 
sure to fail in the end. War is sometimes a duty, > 
but a war of this kind is wicked and*'ruinous. If 
Edward had been content to fight for the Independ¬ 
ence of Flanders, he would have been able to have 
ended his war by a peace which wcAild probably 
have lasted a long time. By fighting for the crown 
of France, he engaged in a war which could not 
end till the English were driven out of France. 

6. Tl^ Battle of Crecy and the Siege of Calais.— 
Edward’s first victory was in a sea-fight at Sluys, 
where 30,000 Frenchmen were slain or drowned. ' 
After a little time Edward III. gained a still greater 
victory at Crecy. Just as the English at genlac 
continued fighting on foot with axes, though the^ 
Normans had long ago learned to fight on horse¬ 
back, so the French al Crecy (1346) continued to 
fight on horseback after the hmglish had learned 
to fight on foot with the bow, though the English 
knights and gentlemen still fought on horseback. 
The French indeed had a number of Genoese archers, 
Jwit the French gentlemen on horseback despisifd*. 
every one who fought on foot, A shower came on 
and wet the bow-strings of the Genoese "^chers^- ^ 
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they were not ready to use their weapons, 
^hmp VI, called out Ho his gentlemen to ride in 
amongst\l^ese poor Genoese ^chers and tp cut them 
down, as if they were mere useless lumber.* The Eng- 
fish bowmen kept their bows in cases till the rain 
was dver. They were free men long accustomed to 
s^oot strongly anck steadily at the mark. Do^vn went 
those gay and gallant t'rench horsemen before the 
pitiless shower of arrows, and the English kniglits 
charging amongst them completed the victory. The 
King’s eldest son, the Black Prince as he waS called, 
bore himielf nobly on tlmt day, boy as he was. Once 
during the fight some one, who saw him hard pressed, 
called on Edward to send him aid. ‘ No,’ said 
Edward, ‘ let the boy win his spurs.’ The spurs were 
the mark which distinguished the knights from the 
lower ranks, or from those who were only learning 
to fight. Not long after the battle of Creqy, Edward 
besieged Calais. He did not take it for eleven ’ 
^months. When there was no longer anything to eat* 
in the town, the chief citizens came out to beg for 
merej, with cords in their hands, to show that they 
■were ready to be hanged. The king showed mercy 
to them, but hp turned almost every Frenchman out 
<5f Calais and filled it with •Englishmen, so that it 
remained an English town for more than 200 years. 

V* The Battle of Poitiers. —^Ten years after the 
Battle of Crecy, the Black Prince won for himself 
another great victory at Poitiers. Philip VI. had 
•«](^ed, and his son John was by that time king <?f^ 
France. He ordered his knights to change up a lane 
thewe£^ of which was the small army of the Black: 
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Prince, but be did not know tlftit on either eid^ <Kf 
the lane there were Engliflh archers • behind th# 
hedges til} the arrows ^began to fly. tie horsey 
were stnidk down, those behind fell over them as 
they lay on the ground in that narrow space. In* a ^ 
moment the proud French army wa% in confusiop. 
The Black Prince charged, and* the victory w^ 
complete. King John himself was taken prisoner. 

8. Chivalry. —It was the duty of a knight to fight 

bravely. It was also his duty when the battle was 

over to ’treat knights and gentlemen witlb gentleness 

and mercy. The word Chivalry, which m^ans that 

which befits a knight, is still used whenever a man 

who is strong employs his strength to h€;lp those who 

are weak, more especially to help and protect a 

woman. After the battle the Prince led John to his 

own tent, and set him down to the dinner provided 

for himself. Then he stood behind his chair and 

waited on him like a servant. Conduct of this kind 

is the best thing of which we hear in those fierce 

days. Unfortunately gentleness was not shown to 

all alike. It was not thought at all necesseyry to 

treat kindly any one who was not a knight or a, 

gentleman. The English used their strength to 

plunder and destroy. * Poor French peasants haS 

their cottages burnt, their little store of money 

carried off, their vine-trees cut down, thefr com 

■ 

reaped or trodden under foot. On one occasion, somft 
years later, a town named Limoges, in which thp 
^soldiers had refused to surrender, was ^ven over to* 
destruction (by the Black Prince himself, and the 
.brave warrior, who was usually so gentle, iookei 
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eaUjy on whilst ol(i*men and innocent citizens were 

1::y;utulj slam. In Franck a bitter hatred arose against 
Ijfie name o( Englishman, wh^h has only cUed out in 
our own time after 500 years have passed hway. • 
**•9. The Peace of sBretigny.—Even the better 
^glishmen thfimselves felt some shame for the 
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miseiy they were causing. Once as their army was 
marching amongst rmned crops and burnt cottages, 
,thg black clouds gacheied thickly. The lightning, 
flashed and the thunder pealed. To the Engbsh 
it^seemed’ie if the voice of God was heard in con- 
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demnation of their wickedness. *' Edward made 
with France. By the Treaty of Bretigny aconside®- 
able partpf France to be his, and^I^enchmet 
were to pEfy large sums of money to him. ^ ' 

10. The Labourers. —No «ne is ever the better 
for robbery. Englishmen had been^ in the habit of 
gaining riches by plunder, ^d lAoney which is got 
without hard work is usually spent far too easily. 
The peace put an end to the chance of robbing 
Frenchmen, but it did not put an end to the, 
expensive habits which had come to all sorts of people 
•in England. Instead of trying to live m(5*e quietly 
and less extravagantly, Englishmen now began to try 
to get as much as they could from their neighbours. 
There was one class of people who suffered much. 
For a long time the land had been cultivated, not by 
labourers who work for a certain sum of money, but 
by serfs, or villeins, as they were then called. These 
villeins were men who had cottages, and lands of 
* their own to cultivate. At one time they had not 
been badly off. As there was not much money in 
the country, many of them had paid rent nq^-. with 
money, but with work. They had done a certaiq 
number of days* work#for their landlord instead of 
giving him a certain ifumber of pounds or shillings. 
For some time, however, most of these villeins had 
paid money instead of working. It was now found 
that the landlords who had come back from FranCe 
tried to make the villeins do more work than they hg-d 
.iJieen accustomed to do, and even to i6ake thosecof 
them do work who had not been obliged to work 
for many years. Besides these villeins \tefe wsare 
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•iii of Edward 1X1. a great many free labouxerB 

'wlio*wor]^»for mone^ as they do now. These, 
,teo, were hardly treated an(l forced to wh veiy 
h^d for very little pay. * , 

•, 41. The Black Dea^.—Whilst the villeins and 
labourers were grumbling, a terrible disease swept 
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over*I?ii*glaTid. It was called the Black Death, and 
ccnised more destruction than any plague which has 
gince destroyed men. Wc cannot tell exactly how 
'.m^y died, but it is supposed by some that at least, 
^ one half of the people perished. This fearful death 
bi^ughi sWe hope to the serfs and labourers who 
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remained alive. It is true that? the rich died • 

as the poor; but the land did not diei There ws 
just as mpch work to Ije done asbefore^ justasmucji^ 
to btf reaped or sheep to be shorn, and only h^£ 
as many reapers or shearers to do it. Instead of a 
master finding more men than he Wanted, he* could 
not find enough. The labourers maturally asked lor 
more money than they had had before, and the 
villeins finding their work was more wanted, were less 
inclined to give as much of it as they had given before^ 
The laAdlords, however, chose members of parliament, 
and the villeins and labourers did not. *The land¬ 
lords, being in Parliament, made there what laws they 
pleased. One of the new laws made* by them was 
known as the Statute of Labourers. By it any labourer 
was to be punished who asked for more wages than 
he had had before the Black Death. No wonder the 
labourers were very angry at being cheated in this way. 
A preacher named John Ball went about telling them 
not only that they had a right to as much as theu? 
labour was worth, but that there ought to be no more 
landlords. He was always repeating two line^— 

When Adam delved and Eve span ^ 

Who -was tljen a gentleman 

till the villeins and labourers were ready to do any¬ 
thing. c 

12. The Last Bays of Edward III.—It V*aS not 
only the labourers who were dissatisfied. War with 
France broke out again, and the best leaders of tji^ 
JECnglish were now dead. Edward HI. lost his senses • 
in his old,age, and was unable either to fight or. 
govern. The Black Prince was in ill-hesd{h.« Th^re 
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new French'Iting, Charles V., who was too 
* p/udent Jo fight great’ battles. Step by step the 
English lost most of the land they had in France. 
The English nobles thought it would be a*'fine thing 
\.to‘lrob the clergy, as they could no longer rob the 
French; and the king’s second son, called John of 
Gaunt, that is to diay, of Ghent, the town in Flanders 
where he had been bom, cried out loudly that the 
clergy should have no more power in England, and 
began to turn them out of the ofSces which they 
held in the government. It seems strange now that 
all the offices in the state should be filled by the 
clergy, and that a bishop should be Lord Treasurer 
to look after'the king’s money, or Lord Chancel¬ 
lor to decide lawsuits. But in those days no one 
who was not a clergyman knew enough to do any¬ 
thing which needed the exercise of a man’s brains, 
and there was good sense enough still in England 
remember this. The Black Prince, sick and 
wasted as he was, appeared in parliament and de¬ 
clared against his brother. The Good Parliament, 
as it was called, turned off some of John of Gaimt’s 
■^riends who had been getting money by cheating the 
king and the nation, and put 'the bishops back into 
office. But the Black Prince did not live long 
enoijgji^to do more. When he died, John of Gaunt 
did again as he liked, and soon after Edward 111. 
died also. All the conquests of the early part of the 
ccign had come to nothing, and Englishmen who had 
set out to rob Frenchmen were trying to rob one 
another. Warlike glory, when it does not come from 

Balf-defence, or from an attempt to protect the weak 

i 
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against the strong, is like the apples which wer§(Oh6e« 
fabled to grow by the Dead Sba. Outwardly they w^e * 
fair to lopk on, but th^y turned to dust,a&d ashes \pl 
the mouth. 


CHAPTElc Xin. 


(RICHARD II., 13770 



TUB KINO AND HTS COUNCIL. 


1. The Insurrection of the Peasants.—The reign 
foi Richard II. brought more trouble. " He was«the 
son of the-Black Prince, and though he \^a,8 only ten 
years old it was hoped that he would *'be'like his 
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. fiiiKer when he grew up. At first England was ruled 
* bjf his uncleSf and chiefljiby John of Gaunt. The war 
^ent on, l3h^ every year some French towns^were lost, 
*and the English armies, instead of bringing home 
. spcril from abroad, cost, much money. Heavy bixcs 
'were Idid on to "pay the expense. If the poor had 
coinplained before iof their hard treatment from the 
rich, they complained fnuch more now. The tax- 
gatherers did not find it easy to collect the money. 
At last one of them went into the house of Wat 
Tyler, a Keiftish man, and insulted his daughter. 
Wat Tylef killed the man. Thousands of villeins 
rose in rebellion. They asked that the new taxes 
should be put down, and that there should be no more 
bondage, that is, that no one should be obliged to work 
for his landlord without being paid. But they did 
not ask quietly and firmly. They were angry and 
ignorant, and they did exactly what angry and igno¬ 
rant men al^\ays do. They threw everything into 
infusion. They burnt the rolls of parchment on 
which were written the account of the services which 
they vrere bound to rendc^r to the landlords. They 
murde*rcd the lawyers vi ho had argued against them 
in the law-com;ts that they yere bound to render 
tUesc sen ices. A large body of them, with Wat 
Tyler at their head, at last reached Ijondon. Young 
Kichlifch was only sixteen, but he rode boldly out to 
meet j^heln. He promised to free them from bondage. 
Those to whom he spoke wore satisfied, and many 
w^nt homer* But it is impossible to satisfy a 
whole mob. A yelling crowd rushed through the 
streets ot London, seized on the Archbishop of 
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Canterbury, and cut off his bead. Others of i^he. 
great lords were put to death in the same^w^y.' 
Young Richard was the only one in tl^e* court wljio 
was not frightened. Wat Tyler was in Smithfield at the 
head of thousands of his folloT^jers. The boy-king rode 
up to meet him. Wat Tyler spoke threatening words, 
and Walworth, the Mayor of Londcn, slew him with his 
dagger. At once there was a shout for vengeance. 
Richard rode boldly forward. ^ I am your king, I 
wiQ be your leader,’ he said. The peasants had no 
compl3,int to bring against the boy. *They believed 
that he would free them from bond%e, as he 
promised once more to do. They went peaceably 
home as the others had done. Riotsj* however, and 
disturbances spread through the country. At last 
the gentlemen took heart and attacked the peasants. 
The poor men had no proper arms, no order, no 
knowledge of war. They were slaughtered in thou¬ 
sands. ‘ The king was not allowed to fulfil his 
promises even if he had wished to do so. The 
villeins were thrust back into bondage. They were 
called on to fulfil their task of unpaid work for their 
landlords, and life seemed to them as hopeless as it 
had seemed before, it was not Ipng before better 
times came. The landlords found out that nothihg 
was to be gained by making men work wljo did not 
want to work, and gradually most of thef ^fileins 
were set free. These freemen who worked‘willingly 
for pay worked much harder than the villeins 
tad done when they had been made*>to work^for, 
nothing. 
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2, John Wyclif;—^The landlords had their way, 
however, for a little time. They had t'oiree on their 
side. There was one man in England, however, whc 
had been lor some time trying to teach men that there 
is something better than foifce. John Wyclif was a 
learned priest. He began by arguing against the 
power of the pope in England. The popes had long 
ceased to do any good in England, and all that was 
known of them was that they were always asking 
for Ei^glish money, and trying to help their Italian 
friends by giving them church offices ip England. 
In the reign of Edward III. and Richard II. laws 
were made by the English Parliament to stop this. 
Wyclif argued against the pope in this affair. Then 
he argued against the wealth and power of the clergy. 
Clergymen, he said, ought to preach and visit the 
poor. Unless they did their duty they had no right 
to so much money. Wyclif translated the Bible, and 
sent out a number of men called the Poor Prie^, 
to explain it to the people. The great poet 
Chaucer, who lived at this time, is thought to have 
had Wyclif in his mind when he described'sa good 
priest, and told how he taught the doctrine cf 
Christ and of his a‘|)ostles, but followed it fisst 
himself. By-and-by Wyclif attacked some of the 
doctrines which were then believed in the Church. 
He found people o^^ different kinds to support him. 
In the first place there were those who learnt to 
believe what he taught. These peojde were calted . 
Lollards, from a word which means to sing, just ds if 
they had been called Psalm-singers. In the second 
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plac<? te was ^supported Ijjr great noblemen, who were 
very pleased to hear him say that clergymen ought 
not to have iSioney unless the^ did their dijty. What 
W;jclif meant was that the clergymen ought to do 
their, ^uty. Wiiat the great noblemen meant was 
tliat they ought lo^take the clergymen’s money away 
from them, without trying to make them do their 
duty. For some time Wyclif seemed to be prosper¬ 
ing. But there were two things against him. 
Printing had«not yet been discovered, so thattBibles 
were veryiexpensive, as each copy had to be written 
out, and even if i)Oor people could have afforded to 
buy them, tli^y had never been taught to read. Then, 
again, the great gentlemen had been frightened by 
the insurrection of the peasants. They had thought 
it a fine thing to take away the money of the clergy¬ 
men because they did not do their duty, without 
really caring whether they did their duty or not. 
'/hey had now found out that the peasants could ask 
gentlemen whether they had been doing their duty, 
and whether they really cared for anything except 
for money and enjoyment. The consequence was 
that they did not care to listen any longer to a 
nf.in like Wyclif, and that tli^y began to look upon 
him Jis a disturber of the peace, lie was pre¬ 
vented from teaching at Oxford, and forced to go to 
his ]]jarifih at l 4 utterworth, where he died not long 


after. 

• * 3. EicharU II. and his Uncles.- -The rest of the 
reign of Kichard 11. was taken up with a long 
struggle Ter power, between the king on the one 
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side, and his uncles, supported by some of the great. • 
nobles, on the other. Richard, when*!^ reached 
manhood, 'showed thab' he could sometimes be « 
cool and daring as he had been on the day when h» 
feiced Wat Tyler and his fdob. ^‘Tell m^’ lie., 
suddenly said to his uncle, the Duke of Gloucester, 

‘ how old I am.* * Your HighnessJ^ was the answer, 
is in your twenty-second year.* ‘Then,’ said the 
king, ‘ I am surely of age to manage my own affairs,’ 
and hejburaed his ancles out of the cpuncil. But 
he did not know how to use the goveminent when 
he had it. His only idea of being a king was that 
it gave him plenty of money to spend. His uncles 
did not know what to do with power any better than 
he did. Sometimes they were strong enough to seize 
the government, and to put Richard’s chief coun-* 
cillors to death. Sometimes he was strong enough 
to seize. the government, and to put his chief 
opponents to death. He had one of his unclesju^^ 
the Duke of Gloucester, murdered; and had another 
great nobleman, the Earl of Arundel, executed. 
He seemed to be completely master of England. 

4. End of the Eeign of Bichard II.—At last only« 
two of the great noblemen who had been Richard’<e 
enemies were left. One of these was Thomas Mow¬ 
bray,, Duke of Norfolk. The other was of 

Bolingbroke, Duke qf Hereford, the son of John of 
Gaunt, and in this way Richard’s first cousin. ’The 
king had pardoned them, but he was very weH' 
pleased to hear that they had quarrelled, and thlit 
they intendf^d to settle the quarrel, as men did iii 
those days, by fighting. The fight was to take placb . 
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‘a^ Coventry, and Efchard was there to see fair play, 
iust as thejr were goin|f to begin, the king stopped 
the fight and banished then^both, Mowbwiy for life, 
^nd Bolingbroke for ten years. As the^ had com¬ 
mitted no crime proved against them in any court of 
law, * this was most unjust. Before long, Richard 
acted more unjusfly stijl. John of Gaunt died, and 
Richard took possession of his lands, instead of 
allowing his son, the banished Bolingbroke, to have 
them. Honesty would have been a better^policy. 
Every man in England who had any property at 
all, was afraid that if he died his son would be treated 
in the same way. Bolingbroke understood how many 
friends Richsfrd had made for him by this act of 
injustice. He sailed for England and landed in 
yorkshire, asking only for his father’s lands. Thou¬ 
sands flocked in to support him, and Richard was 
deserted. Henry then claimed the crown, and 
J^chard, left without support, was obliged to give 
it up. lie was thrown into prison. In tliose days 
there was but a short step for kings from the 
prison^to the grave, and, like his great-grandfather, 
Edward II., Richard II. w^as murdered not long after 

hif? dethronement. • 

• • 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE HOUSE OF LAHCABTEE. 

•,^ENRY IV.,*ft99. HENRY V., 1413. HENRY VI., 1422.), 

- 1. Henry’s Title to the Crown. —Henry IV., as 
B 0 lingliroic& was now called, was the first king of the 
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family known as the House of Lancaster, b^a^se « 
he inherited the duchy of Lancaster frctai his fathcar,'’ 
John of Oraunt. Sinca the accession ofi fienry 
the custom had established itself, of placing on the 
throne the eldest son of the last king, or, if Im (Med ■ 



HENRY ly. 


in his father’s lifetime, as the Black Prince had dohe, 
the eldest son of the eldest son, StiJ.1, though 
habit of choosing any one who was thought fit oui 6f 
the royal family had gone out, Englishn^n did not, 
consider that the government of a country ^as tOtbe 
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looked on as belonging to a king, in the same way that 

n l^ouse or a field belong^ to a man. They dethroned 

^dward II.* ^d Bichard II. because they governed 

tadly. When Edward II. was dethroned, th^y put his 

.el^ast son in his place. • Bichard II. had no children. 

there Vas, howefer, an heir to the crown, nearer than 
• _ 

Henry, by right of^irth^in Boger Mortimer, Earl of 
March, who was the grandson of Lionel, Duke of 
Clarence, a son of Edward III., older than John of 
Gaunt. Henry IV. therefore reigned not by right 
of birth, but 'because parliament had alloweS him 
to take thtf throne, very much as John had reigned. 
For this reason he was obliged to act more accord¬ 
ing to the wishes of parliament than the kings 
before him had done, because, if he did not, parlia¬ 
ment might dethrone him as it had dethroned 
ifichard. In many ways this was a good thing. 
The king could no longer do as he pleased, as Bichard 
had done, and could not take away men’s money or 
lands or banish them without trial. But parliaments 
are made of men, and three or four hundred men 
can do things as wicked and evil as one man can. 

2. £aw made for the Burning of Heretics. —At this 
time the men who made up the parliament were still 
frightened lest there should be*another rebellion of 
the peasants. The Lollards were still preaching 
^gainlfc*11ie doctrines believed by the church, and 
these yrho disbelieved the doctrines of the church 
were usually the same men who would have tried to 
‘fre^the serfsrfrom working for the landlords without 
being paid for their labours, and who would have liked 
to as^ueh harm to the landlords as they could. 
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Parliament, therefore, determined to try and^put,^ 
down the heretics—as tho^ were called who taught! 
a belief which was different from that o^ rtie church— 
partly because they thought that heresy was doing 
harm, and partly because they were afraid lest, fhe 
heretics should want to take away the pro})erty of 
the gentlemen. For the first tiimi in English history, 
a law was made directing that heretics should be burnt 
alive. The bishops and all religious persons were 
convinced that any one who believed what was false 
religion would suffer everlasting tormfents, even if he 
made a mistake honestly, and they therefore thought 
that they were doing a charitable thing in burning 
those who taught others to believe that which would 
bring such frightful consequences upon them. 

8. Eebellion against Henry IV. —Henry’s reipi* 
was a troubled one. The great nobles who had done 
much to place him on the throne were not ready to 
obey him, and he had to be always ready to fight in 
order to keep them down. One great house, that of 
the Percies, was particuliirly dangerous to him. The 
head of that house was the Earl of Northumberland. 
His lands were on the borders which separate 
England from Scotland. It was hi^ business to see 
that no Scottish army and no Scottish band* of 
robbers crossed the Tweed, to bum Eng^sh houses 
and to kill English men. It was therefore^^essary ■ 
that he should have many armed men Un4er Jiis 
command, and it was easy to employ these armed 
men against the king. He made friendship with^tS^* 
Scots, an(l some of that nation, together with Owen 
Olendower, a powerful man in Wales, joahe^ him in 
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' a* rebellioiit A grellt battle was fought at Shrews¬ 
bury, where Northumberland was defeated, and his. 
*fion Har^, Hotspur was lulled. Heniy had not 
come to an end of his difficulties. Ebemy after 
^ enemy opposed him,• and he died a sad and worn 
out*&an, afteif a reign of fourteen years. 



KINU KICIIARD II 


KMOIIIIM. lIRNKY OF MONMOUTH IN 

liilLANl), 1399. 


* 4. fiEenry of Monmoutli, Prince of Wales. —His son, 

^ JTenry of l^Tonmouth, had been knighted by Richard 
•IJ. before hh! father became king. He had fought ^ 
bravely at the battle of Shrewsbury. Hf was full of 
brelic^an^ there are stories about his wild conduct 
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when he was amusing himself. *. It is said that me c 
once threatened a judge named Gascoigne, and ‘thg^t' 
Gascoign^ sent him to prison. The sto^y*used to bg 
believed that, when Henry became king, he praised 
Gascoigne for doing justice, tJiough he had himself . 

m « 



JUDGE OASUOIONE. 


been the sufferer. As however he really dismissed 
Gascoigne as soon as his father died, it is to be feare^ ^ 
that he did not behave as well as has been suppose^.* 
5. Heniy V. makes War upon France. —The new 
king, Henry V., resolved to &ee himself from thesp 
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.•diiSculties by imitating Edward III. He thought 
tl^t if a war«was begun with the French the nobles 
jipuld folloV^ him instead of rebelling aga^st him. 
He therefore put forward a claim to the •crown of 
.F'rsince. As he was i^ot the eldest descendant of 
Edwarfl III., he* had no claim which any law-court 
in the world would have allowed; but it happened 
that the king of France* Charles VI., was out of his 
mind, and that his nobles were quarrelling with one 
another. He was therefore able to set out with 
more chance *of success than Edward III. had had. 


He was hitnself a good and upright man in other 
matters, and a brave and able general. His army 
was a strong f)ne, and Englishmen, who cared little 
whether the excuse for the war was good or not, were 
burning to revenge themselves upon the French for 
having driven them out of the land in the former war. 

6. Siege of Harfleur and Battle of Aginconrt.— 
In 1415 Henry landed, and took Harfleur,* after a 
terrible siege. Sickness broke out in his army and 
swept away thousands who did not fear the face 
of an enemy. In spite of this he determined to 
march from Harfleur to Cahus with the few men 
who remained ^ him. At AgiRCo^rt his way was 
barred by at least fifty or sixty thousand French¬ 
men. Henry had at the highest reckoning but 
' nine^thbusand men with him, but he had no fear. 


The baftle was fought on October 25, the feast 
Saint Crispin and Saint Crispian. The night 
before, the Vigil of the feast, he overheard some one 
in his camp wishing that a few thou8a|Lds of the 
fit^ut uen**who were idle in England had been with 
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thera. ‘ No,’ said the king, would not have oh^ 
man more.’ [These words of his have been put kito 
poetry by Shakspere;— * - 

, • No, my fair cousin: 

If we are marked to die, we^arc enough 
To do our country loss; and if to live, 


Tlie fewer men, the greater ehare of hoiioui. 
God's will! I pray thee, wish no€ one man more. 



ABCHKRS, FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 

. 4 * 


By Jove, I am not covetous for gold, 

Nor care 1 who^doth feed upon my cost; 


But if it be a sin to covet honour, .' < 

I am the most offending soul alive, 

No, frith, my coz, wish not a man from England. 
God’s peace 1 1 would not lose so great an Obnoui* 
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.46 one man more» m^tbinks, would share from me 
Foi the beat hope 1 have.* O, do not wish one more 

• e • ^ 

This day is call’d the feast of C^ispian: « 

He that outlives this day, and comes safe home, 

*Wili stand a tip-toe wbbn this 'lay is named, 
rouse linnet the name oi Crispian. 

• He. that shall live |hU day, and sec old age. 

Will yearly on the vigil feast his neighbours. 

And say^—* To-morrow is Saint Crispian: ’ 

Then will he strip his sleeve, and show his scars. 

Old men forget; yet all shall be forgot. 

But he’ll remember with advantages 
What fc|its he did that day. Then shall our names, 
Familiar in Ihcir mouths as household words, 

Harry the king, Bedford and Exeter, 

Warwick an(i Talbot, Salisbury and Gloster, 

Be in their flowing cups freshly remembered. 

This story shall the good man teach his son ; 

And Crispin Crispian shall ne’er go by, 

From this day to the ending of the world. 

But we in it shall be remembered . 

Wc few, we happy few, wc band of brothers. 

For he to-day that sheds his blood with me, 

Shall be my brother; be he ne’er so vile. 

This <lay shall gentle his condition; 

And gentlemen in England now a-bed 
Shall think themselves aecnrs’d they were not here; 

And hold their manhoods cheap whiles any speaks 
That fought wi^i us upon Saint Crispin’s day.] ' 

• • 

^ . The battle of the next day was Crecy over again. 

TheFrgi^h horsemen, splendid in their bright armour 
and their gorgeous array, c-harged down upon the 
little English host. The ground was wet with rain, 

• andihe horses laboured heavily in the deep mud till 

tlfey could move forward no longer. All the while 

• • 

* * The part ^f^hin brackets should be omitted if the class is 
not 8#Mciently advanced to understand it 
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the English bowmen pomed their arrows^ theirf 
cloth-yard shafts, amongst them, an<f Jhe Englfah 
horsemen broke in amongst them finish thc^r 
defeat. The ground was strewed with eleven thou¬ 
sand slain Frenchmen, ambngst whom wqre ? the 
noblest of the great men of France. 

7. The Siege of Bouen.-r-For' the moment there 
was little to be done. The English army had been 
large enough to win a victory, but it was not large 
enough to conquer France. Henry returned to’- 
England. Two years later he came back to France. 
He took town after town. There was a long siege 
of Rouen. The townsmen were short of food, and in 
order that they might have all the food that was left 
for themselves they thrust out of their gates twelve 
thousand men, women, and children, who had com:; 
in for shelter from the country round. Henry , 
cruelly, refused to let them pass. Day by day 
starvation carried off its wretched victims. Inside 
the town the misery was almost as great. At last 
the townspeople were driven by mere famine to sur¬ 
render, and Henry had gained possession of a town 
the inhabitants of which hated him and his English, 

8. The last Yearsjof Henry V.— Henry cared not 
whether he was hated or not. The strong, brave, 
cruel man went on his victorious coUrsp,, little 
thinking that hig evil deeds were preparing evil, if 
not for himself, for his children after him. Cohquest 
was easy enough. The mad French king could 
neither command an army nor rule a state. The 
French nobles were quarrelling with onp-another ag. 
bitterly as ever. Some years before the most pov/er- 
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3 fill of .them, the Freinch^king’s cousin, the Duke of 
Bhrgundy,^had murder^ the king’s brother, the 
«Buke of Orl^kns. Now the Mends of the* Duke of 
Orleans murdered the Duke of Burgundy, and tfte 
‘.young^prince, tl^e eldelt son of the king, looked on 
with approval whilst the deed was being done. The 
new Duke of Burgundy •joined Henry, in order that 
he might take revenge for his father’s murder. This 
gave Henry great advantage, and before long a treaty 
was signed b 3 ^which Henry and his successors were to 
be kings France as soon as King Charles died. 
It was also agreed that Henry should marry the 
French king’s^ daughter Catharine. Not long after¬ 
wards Henry died, and Charles soon followed him to 
the grave. 

• 9. The EngUsh Buie in France.—The heir to all 
this bloodshed and glory was an infant, Henry VI. of 
England. The baby was crowned King of France in 
Paris, and a great part of France submitted because 
it could not help it. His uncle, the Duke of Bedford, 
a brave and able man, the brother of the late king, 
ruled "the north of France in the name of his 
infant nephew. To the south of the Loire king 
Charles’s son, known as Charles^’'!I., was obeyed. The 
English however "were winning town after town. At 
^last 4'hii^* besieged Orleans. If that were taken 
Charles would hardly be able to resist much longer. 
The English believed that they would soon have 
. everything t^jejr own way. Happily violence cannot 
•lasf for ever. Armies might march backwards and 
•fohrards aaydst blood and corpses for a tiAe, as if to 
^ead &eath and ruin amongst those whose only wish 
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is to be at peace were the onl^y object worth living for. 
The time was now coming when this blob() should Ife 
required ac their handsg The England of Henry Y.f 
like the England of Edward III., had been very strong 
because it was better goverilfed, and because men* 
lived better and happier lives in it than elsewhere in 
Europe. But it had used its strength to oppress and 
not to help other nations. Therefore it was hated 
with a bitter hatred, a hatred which would make even 
the divided French strong to resist. They waited 
but for a word to rouse them against their tyrants. 

10. Joan Bare. — The word came, as it always 
does, when it was little looked for. Far away in 
Lorraine there was a young peasant girl, Joan 
Dare, known usually in England, by a curious mis¬ 
take, as Joan of Arc. She was pure and simple, and- 
utterly without learning. But she had a warm 
heart of pity, and as she saw around her the 
trampling of the English horsemen over the corn¬ 
fields, and heard the tales of woe and agony which 
reached her from every side, her soft woman’s breast 
was melted in pity for the realm of France.* The 
words of hope which rose within her seemed as 
though they came froifi without. She fancied that 
she heard angels’ voices bidding her deliver her. 
native land, and telling her to go forth and jn?t to 
rest till Orleans was saved from the F.nglish,. and till 
Charles was crowned at Rheims, and anointed ‘ with 
the holy oil which, as was then believed, had conts 
down from heaven. ‘ I must go to the king,’ s5:ie 
said, ‘ even if 1 wear my limbs to my very knees. 
1 had far rather rest and spin by my mother s side. 
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for this is no work*of my choosing, but I must go 
itfid'do it, fdt my Lord ^ills it.’ HerMher and her 
£:iends tried in vain to hinder her. At la%t she per* 
suaded a passing knight to take her to* the Idsg. 
^My name,’ she said, when she was brought before 
him,' ^is Joan tSe Maid. The Heavenly King sends 
mb to tell you that^ou ^hall be anointed and crowned 
in the city of Eheims, and you shall be lieutenant of 
the Heavenly King, who is King of France.’ Charles 
had by this time lost all hope of gaining a ^victory 
by human means, and he let her do as she wished. A 
suit of arAour was made for her, and she mounted 
her horse astride like a man, with a banner in her 
hand. The •rude soldiers believed that she was 
indeed sent from heaven. They followed her 
. ^here they would follow no one else. At her 
bidding they burst through the English army before 
Orleans, and entered the town in triumph. 

11. Capture and Death of Joan.—From that mo¬ 
ment the English lost all chance of conquering 
France. The French had hope again, and hope 
gave tjhem the courage which they had lost. The 
Jlaid marched to Kheims. There, in her presence, 
Charles received the crown df France. The Maid 
had done her work, and would gladly have gone 
back^ to her home; but the French soldiers did not 
think tlat they could conquer without her, and 
persuaded her to stay. A baser feeling sprang up 
the minds pf the commanders. They did not like 
tb Jiear all t&e praise given to the Maid and none to 
themselvei. They left her in the midst* of a fight 

• • I- 
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to be taken prisoner. The English who took her • 
treated her shamefully. !if the French soldiei^ 
believed her to be a^saint^ the English soldier#, 
beiieved her to be a witch, who had defeated them 
with the help of the devil.They carried her^^ 
Bouen, and accused her of being a heretic, because 
she said that the voices which had bidden her go 
forth were sent by God. She was condemned to be 
burnt alive. She died ’ declaring that the voices 
were from God. The last word which she spoke 
amidst the flames was ‘ Jesus.’ An English soldier 
who was looking on was struck with terror. ‘ We 
are lost! ’ he cried. ‘ We have burnt a saint! ’ 

12. The Loss of France.—The English cause was 
indeed lost. They had no longer to fight only 
against the gay French nobles, but against thg^ - 
whole French people. The Maid had been a pea¬ 
sant girl^ and the French people, who had been first 
in her thoughts, rose as one man against its op¬ 
pressors. She had had, as she so often said, pity 
upon the realm of France. In thirty-one years 
after the death of Henry V. Calais was the only 
spot in France left to the English king. 

13. Weakness of Henry YL —^Tbe English kiqg 
was Henry VI, Gentle and pious, but without 
strength or wisdom, he could not even keep Ej;igland 
in order, far less recover France. His subjects were * 
in that temper which usually makes people who 
have done wrong blame every one except .themselvQ$!, 
They were displeased when the king married a 
French wife, Margaret of Anjou, and njtade peace 
with France. They were more rightly' displeasrc^ 
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,• Henry, not Knowing how to govern, let the 
* Bffa.tk of the kingdom 15fe managed by men who used 
^^heir powSn to enrich themselves. On« of these 
men, the Duke of Suffolk, was particularly hated. 

^iised of alksorts of crimes and banished. 
As he was lea^ng England he was dragged out of 
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the ghjp tn which he was, and murdered. As in the 
time of Kichard II., the men of Kent were the first 
t6 rise. Putting Jack Cade at their head they 
Jnarched te^,London. Happily, during the years 

• ^hich had passed since Wat Idler’s rebellion, the 

• peasants Jiad ceased to be serfs. They were now 

^pee iD^n, and there was no longer any complaint 

18 
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about bondage. Cade reached London, but bis meii < 
took to robbing, and he was himself soon after killed* ‘ 
14. The Wars of tbe Boses. —Men ^ho wanted, 
b^ter gotemment looked to one of the king’s 
kinsmen, the Duke of York, to help them. He 
descended from that Mortimer Vno came from 
Lionel, the son of Edward HI., who was older than 
John of Gaunt, the king’s great-grandfather. No¬ 
body, however, at first wanted to make the Duke of 
York king. They merely wanted him to govern*’^ 
instead of the king’s favourites. Before anything 
could be done the king went mad, and the lords in 
parliament named the Duke of York Protector, or, 
as we should say, Begent. If Henry had remained 
mad for the rest of his life, the Duke of York might 
have gone on ruling in his name* Unfortunately •• 
Henry was sometimes mad and sometimes sane, and 
he was not much wiser when he was sane than when 
he was mad. The first time he was better he drove 
* the Duke of York away from his presence. A war 
began, which is known as the Wars of the Boses, 
because the House of Lancaster had a red rose for 
its badge or mark, and the House of York a white 
one. There were many battles fought. Sometimes 
one side won and sometimes the other. At last the 
Duke of York claimed to be king by right of birth. 
The queen was terribly angry, as this would take 
away the right of her only son. At a great battle 
at Wakefield the Duke of York was defeated and 
slain. The queen had his head cut off and put over 
the gate of York, with a paper crown rplaced in 
mockery upon it. He soon found an aven{jfer m 
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I Ills eldest son, Edward. The king^s party was 
' d^fi^ted in bloody bA^tle at Towton, and ^ward 
^^came kiSg as Edward iy.« 


CHAPTER XV. 

THE EOHSS OF TOBK. 

(lDWiBDir.,U61. EDWABSV., 1183. BICiUlU) II|., 1168.) 



SHIP. FIFTKENTH CEHTUBT. 

• • • • 

• ' • 1. Edwud IV. and the Barons, —^Edward IV. • 
, claimed tl^e throne because he was the dieir of an 
^]4er ^ Edward III, tbai} tb? gr^t-graiid&ther . 
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of Heniry Vl.had been; but he Had had other things 
besides his birth to help him. In the^first pladb 
he was a^much better soldier than any one wh<f, 
was on the Lancastrian side. In the second place, 
a very great number of people who did no^ d&rja, 
whether the king were of one family or another, 
cared very much to have a«king^ who could really 
govern and keep order. We are so used to see order 
kept that it is hard for us to understand how diffi¬ 
cult it«was to do it in the time of the.Wars of the' 
Boses. A few policemen are quite enough to keep 
many thousands of people peaceable, because only a 
very few people now think of making a disturbance 
if they do not get what they want at once. Nobody 
now is armed as a soldier unless he wears the 
queen’s uniform, and is ready to obey the orders - 
of the officers set over him by the queen. In the 
time of. Henry VI. the great lords had a large 
number of armed followers, who were usually ready 
to do anything that their lords told them to do. 
Whenever there was going to be any fighting the 
lords gave out liveries, as they were called, which 
were what we should call soldiers* uniforms. Thei 
word li/very means sofbething delivered, and theae 
liveries were coats delivered to the followers with 
the lord’s particular mark. Coats of thi8*kjp.d are 
still worn by footmen and coachmen, and do not do 
anybody any harm. Then, when two or three 
thousand coats were seen about with.life bear and* 
ragged staff worked on the front, people knew tlAt 
the great Karl of Warwick, who had don§*so much 
to help Edward IV. to the throne that he was tnowft, 
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as the King-maker, was going to fight somebody. 
When thej*Baw men ^ftth a particular kind of knot 
/worked on their breasts, they knew that fhe Earl of 
Buckingham was going to fight somebody. £^h 
g^^t lord thus had a little army of his own to dispose 
of, and was always ready to employ it. Peaceable 
persons, therefore^ wished very much to have a king 
strong enough to put down all these little armies, 
and they thought that a king like Edward, who could 
win the battle of Towton, was much more likely to 
be able toj)ut them down than a king like Henry VI. 
who was usually out of his mind. 

2. The Barons and the Middle Classes. —If these 
great lords h^d contented themselves with marching 
about and fighting one another it would have been 
bad enough. What was worse than this was that 
they used their men to hurt innocent people. A man 
who had displeased a great lord was pretty sure to 
meet a band of rufQans. He would then be beaten 
or wounded, and he would be very lucky if he was 
not actually killed. If a great man coveted a house 
belonging to some one else, he sent to take it. A 
pertain John Paston, for instance, lived in Norfolk. 
O^e day when he was in London his wife looked out 
of a window and saw about a thousand men in 
arm(j^U£^ with guns and bows. They brought with 
them ladders and long poles with hooks at the end, 
to pull the house down, and pans with burning coals 
set fire te^it if they could not puU it down. They 

• se# to work first to break down the supports of the 

• room in wjiich the lady was. They then^nade their 
imy into t&e house, dragged the lady out by force, 
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broke open all the doors, and carried off every&ing 
they could find. These men were n^t commAi 
robbers. *They were sent by a lord Who imjustiy. 
cl&imed the house as his own. Many years after¬ 
wards the son of this Pasted was treated in.mtiGh/ 
the same way. His wife was left at his house 
near Norwich, whilst he was away on business. 
This time the attack was made by a duke. He 
sent a little army to get for him what he wanted.^ 
The lady stood a siege, but was at l^t obliged to 
let the duke’s men in. They destroyed^ the house 
entirely, carrying off even the iron-work. To this 
day the ruins of the house are to be seen, to remind 
us what sort of things lords and dukes could do at 
the time of the Wars of the Boses. 

3. DiffionltieB in the way of getting Justice.—^Th£^ 
strangest thing is that all these things were done 
while the courts of law sat as usual. Judges went 
round to hold the assizes, and juries gave verdicts 
just as they do now. We think it a very excellent 
thing that nobody can be punished unless twelve 
men, who make up a jury, agree in thinking that he 
has really done what he is accused of. But that is 
because we know that^ though the tVelve men may 
sometimes make mistakes, they will at least try. 
honestly to say what they really think. Iif the»days 
of the Wars of the Boses they did not try honestly 
to speak the truth. They were very often choSen to 
be jurymen because they were firiends.ej*dependan%« 
of the great landowner of the neighbourhood. •If 
they had ft> try one of the great man’s f|iends they 
would say that he was innocent, whether he ^ere Bo 
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.‘Jpr not. If they hacf to try one of the great man’s 
enemies, the/would say that he was guilty, whether 
te were so oivnot. Even if the jurymen wished to 
say what was true, they were often afraid to do sq, 
who set himeelf against the wishes of the 
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great mq,n would probably be waylaid on the way 
home and soundly beaten. 

4. Growk^ Power of the Sing.—It is easy to 
oihderstand why Edward was popular. The gentle- 
4nen with small estates, the farmers and husbandmen, 
the shopkeepers of the towns, all wanted a king who 
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could keep order. They did not care much ^hethe^* 
Parliament met often or not, because l^e lorrfs 'vfho 
ill treated them at home were very powerful in Paft- 
liament. *From the time of Edward IV., therefore, 
the kings began to be much stronger than t^ey^.batf 
been for a long time. A writer living about a century 
before this tells a story whi«h will help us to under¬ 
stand the feeling of the people. He says that the 
mice met one day in council to determine what was_ 
to be* done to kill the cat, in order tl^at they might * 
live in safety. One little mouse, howeve^ told them 
that they were very foolish to wish to kill the cat. 
He said that he could not deny that the cat ate a good 
many mice, but she also destroyed a good many rats. If 
the rats were allowed to multiply, they wotild kill many 
more mice than one cat did. A king like Edward ly.-' 
was like the cat. The nobles were like the rats. The 
mass of the people were like the mice. They sup¬ 
ported him because he kept the nobles in order. 

5. Edward's Deposition and Eestoration. —After ten 
years Edward forgot that he had need to be always 
on the watch to keep his power. He offended the 
Earl of Warwick, the King-maker, who, great noble 
as he was, had helped*him to the throne. Warwick 
was the most powerful of the nobles. In the kitchen 
of his house at Kenilworth a huge cdl^oii was 
always on the fire. Any one who pleased might come 
in and stick his fork into one of the pieces of meat 
boiling in it, and cairy it off. The.ijpten who worn 
thus fed at his expense were always ready to figlf 
for him. Tie now took Henry VI, out ofiprison, an(i 
made him king again. Edward fled across the 0^ , 
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Queen Margaret came back to take her poor mad 
^h^band'B part, and e\’%n the Duke of Clarence, 
Edward’s n&^. brother, joine^Warwick and married 
his daughter. Edward, however, was not a Aan lightiy 
.to abandon hope. He was soon back again in 
Ehgladd with all army. At Barnet a battle was 
foi^ht which settle Ec^ard on the throne. Garence 
basely deserted the side he had chosen, and returned 
to his brother. Warwick was killed, Edward marched 
westward to Tewkesbury, and utterly defeated Mar¬ 
garet. After* the battle was over, another Edward, 
the young^on of Henry and Margaret, was brutally 
murdered. Not long afterwards Henry VI. died in the 
Tower, no doiibt also murdered. In that long fierce 
struggle for-power, justice and mercy were forgotten. 
Men said afterwards that these murders were com- 
mitted by Edward’s youngest brother, Kichard, Duke 
of Gloucester, and it is very probable, though it is 
not quite certain, that what they said was true. 

6. The Benevolences and the Printing Press.—For 
the rest of his life Edward reigned in peace. At 
least there was no more fighting. He ventured to 
do things which no king had done before. When he 
wanted money, instead of asking parliament for it, he 
made the rich men give him What he called a bene- 
volenpe^because they weresupposedto give it willingly, 
though, In reality, they were afraid to refuse. Once he 
asked a rich old lady for ten pounds. She told him 
as he was^o good looking he should have twenty. 
Jfe^gave the old woman a kiss, and she then told him 
J;hat she w^uld give him forty. It was no# often that 
mpney was *given him with such good will as this. 
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There was plenty of grumbling, but few wished to ^ 
resist the king, lest they sffoulcl have the old ihisovy 
back again. In this reign one novelty appeared whio!^ 
was of fat greater importance than all the victories 
and defeats of the Wars of the Eoses. The afji ..pf* 
printing had been invented on the Continent, and 
Caxton brought it into Engl^^nd. * He set up the &st 
printing-press at Westminster. The king and his 
courtiers came to wonder and applaud. They looked 
on as men look who watch a pretty toj. They little 
thought that they were watching the birth of a 
power which would be stronger than kingfand parlia¬ 
ments together. 

7. The End of the Beign of Edwar^V.—^Edward, 
even in his triumph, was not without his troubles. 
Victory had set the crown on his head, and others 
began to look on the crown simply as a great prize, 
which might be won by fighling for It, His brother 
Clarence, who had first helped Warwick against 
Edward, and then Edward against Warwick, fancied, 
or was believed to fancy, that he might gain the 
crown for himself. He was imprisoned in the Tower, 
and there put to death. No one really knows how it 
was done, but it was afterwards rep(ftted that he '^as 
drowned in a cask of wine. Edward must have felt 
himself more lonely in the world than ever,* jtjejmew 
that many of the great nobles hated him, and now his 
own brother had turned against him. He had tried 
pleasure in all its formr, and had lived fw^y^ dissolute 
life. Such a life, as is always the case, had been* 
sweet to the taste at first, but in the ^nd it was» 
bitter as wormwood. Worn out in body anQ miad^, 
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fie became Bad and xlispirited. At last he died, a 
w«m-k)ut butfnot an old fnan. 

• 8. £dw&d V. and the JDnke of Olonoester.— 

When Edward IV. died he left behind^ him two 
-jQiftg sons, Edward* and Eichard, and several 
daughters, the eldest of which was named Elizabeth. 
His widow, the noUbtheit the children, was Eliza¬ 
beth Woodville, whom he had married, though she 
was not of any great family. He had shown much 
favour to her relations, and the great nobles who had 
taken his side were not well pleased to see men 
whom the^ despised honoured by the king. After 
Edward’s death there were many who wanted 
to prevent thd queen and her relations from having 
any power.* At the head of these was the late 
yng’s brother, Eichard, Duke of Gloucester. One 
of his shoulders was higher than the other, and his 
left arm was shrunk and withered; but he was, in 
other respects, a handsome man, as his brother had 
been. He was brave and warlike, a good captain, 
and a man who was much loved by those amongst 
whom he lived, as long as they did not try to do 
^im any harm. But he had no mercy or pity for 
aqy one who tried to prevent him from doing any¬ 
thing that he wanted to do. Men in those unhappy 
days^ had* grown used to cruelty and murder, and 
Eichard thought no more of killing those who stood 
in* his way than he would have thought of killing 
flies. Prok^ly he had had to do with killing 
Edic^ard, the son of Henry VI., and Henry VI. 
himself, f robably, too, he had had te do with 
putting his brother Clarence to death. When he 
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heard that his brother Edward was dead, his iir^p 
thought was to get the y^ng princejb out of the 
hands of'their mother and her relations* He too)^ 
wfih him his friend, the Duke of Buckingham, and 
met the little King Edward V. as he was coming to - 
London accompanied by his mother’s brother,’Lord 
Bivers, and by one of his lu^Jf-brdthers. He carried 
the boy with him and ordered that the other two 
should be imprisoned. Not long afterwards he had 
the two prisoners beheaded without an^ trial at all. 
Eichard, when he arrived in London, was named 
Protector, to rule in his nephew’s name till he 
became a man. 

9. The Bake of Oloncester, FrotectoL—The queen 
was frightened. She had with her her •second son, 
Eichard, Duke of York, and she fled with him to 
the Sanctuary at Westminster—a place in which 
criminals were allowed to take refuge, and from 
which they might not be taken against their will. 
One of Eichard’s greatest supporters had been Lord 
Hastings. Hastings was now tired of supporting 
him any longer, and Eichard determined to get rid 
of him. One morning the Protector appeared in thje 
Council. ‘ My lord,’ he said to thef Bishop of EJy, 
*you have good strawberries in your garden at 
Holbom; I pray you let us have a mess of them.* 
He seemed to be in good humour. After a time he 
went out, and came back looking sullen and angfy. 
He asked what punishment those deserved who coBr 
trived his death. Hastings answered that they« 
deserved 4o die. Eichard laid bare hig withered 
arm. ‘ That sorceress, my brother’s wifejj’ he said| 
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/knd others with her,- see how they have wasted my 
'\}o^[y "tiy theit sorcery add witchcraft/ Those pre- 
Mnt knew tll^t his arm had ^ways been a!^ it was, 
and were much surprised. Yet they did not daie 
to^gyiy what they thought. ‘Certainly, my lord,’ 
said ifastings, ^if they have done so heinously, 
they are worthy o^ heinous punishment.’ Bichard 
pretended to fly into a rage. ‘ What! ’ he said; 
‘ dost thou answer me with ifs and ands ? I tell 
thee they have done it, and that I will makegood 
on thy body, traitor! ’ He struck the table with 
his fist, and Eichard’s men, who were standing out¬ 
side, rushed into the room. He swore that he 
would not diifb till Hastings was dead. Hastings 
was dragged* out, and his head was cut off at once 
upon a log of timber lying outside. 

10. The Duke of Gloucester becomes King 
Bichard III.—Eichard then made the queen give up 
her youngest son. He and his brother, the king, 
were lodged in the Tower of London. The Tower 
was not then a prison, as it afterwards became. It 
was a palace, in which the kings lived when they 
wanted to be in safety from their enemies behind its 
strong walls, whilst when they had no fear they 
lived at W^estminster, in the palace which then stood 
wher^pari of the Houses of Parliament stands now. 
Eichard next spread a slory which was probably 
trile, that the fe,ther of the boys had promised to 
mg,rry a lady^ before he married their mother. In 
thbse days, if a man promised to marry a woman 
gind marrie^ somebody else instead, he was not con¬ 
sidered *to be properly married. Eichard therefore 
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said that Edward IV, had never been properly^.^ 
married to the queen, so* that his sbns could »o^ 
inherit the crown, ^e summoned parliament, 
\riiich set*aside the young princes, and declared their 
uncle to be King Richard IH. • ^ • 

11. DEurder of the Princes.—Richard had* been 
allowed to place himself on^the ttirone for the sime 
reason that Edward IV. had been allowed to make' 
himself king. The great mass of Englishmen 
wanted some one to keep order, and they did nofi^ 
think that a child could keep order any better than 
a madman. But it was impossible that fhey should 
be very eager to support a man who had been so 
cruel, and it was not long before fie did a deed . 
which was more cruel than anything 4ihat he had 
done before. The two boys in the Tower were n^t * 
dangerous as long as they were boys, because they 
were not old enough to govern. But they would ’ 
soon be men, and then every one who had any 
quarrel with Richard would be sure to take their 
part. Richard therefore determined that they 
should never grow up to be men. He employed Sir 
James Tyrell to get rid of the boys. Tyrell sent 
two men to do the wicked deed. These men went 
into the room where f^he children were asleep in bed, 
and smothered them with pillows. For mjny a ' 
year no one knew where the bodies of the murdered 
princes were buried. At last, nearly two hundred 
years afterwards, some workmen found at the fqqt 
of a staircase two skeletons which, from their 
must have belonged to boys of the age the twq 
brothers. 




THE PRINCES IN THE TOWER. 
K 
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12. Kichard’s Defeat and Death. —Kichard soont- 
found ouf that he had lost more than h^ had gaiifhd 

his crjielty. A klfig was sure to fhake enemi& 
amongst the great nobles, and they could hope to be 
able to overthrow him now ttat he^had ceasqji tosbe 
popular. He disappointed the Dijike of Buckinghjimj 
who had helped him to this Crown, by not giving 
him all the reward that he had promised him. He 
was still strong enough to overpower Buckingham, 
and the Duke was executed at Salisbury. A more 
powerful enemy than Buckingham ^me next. 
Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, was descended 
through his mother from John of Gaipt, and though 
no one of the House of Lancaster had any claim' 
by right of birth to the throne, he thought that^ 
Richard’s enemies would be sure to support him 
whether he had any right or not. He set out from 
Brittany, where he was then living, and landed in 
Wales with a small force. By his father he was of 
Welsh descent, and he was therefore welcomed by 
the Welsh. One Welshman had sworn to Richard 
that if Henry came he should not land except over 
his body. He meant that he would fight till ke 
died rather than alloav it, but when Henry appeared 
he could not find it in his heart to resist a man who m 
was of a Welsh family; and in order to keej^his pro¬ 
mise literally, he Jaid himself down on the be^ach 
and let Henry step over him. Henry found no more 
resistance than this for some time..**He had n<3pa 
large array, but neither had Richard. The two itvafs 
met at Bosworth in Leicestershire. Ri(&ard had nt) 
chance of winning, for in the middle of tfie batfle. 
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Ijord Stanley with all his men deserted to Henry, 
aAd Ihe Km of Northumberland, who had also come 
%o fight for •Eichard, looked? on without feghting at 
all. Eichard knew that he was lost, and, lik9 a 
hrifve^man as he was,^e plunged into the midst of 
his enemies, striking out manfully till he was slain. 
Sir William Stanley, Lord Stanley’s brother, picked up 
his battered crown and placed it on Henry’s head. 


CHAPTEE XVI. 

THE FIEST TXTDOB XIHG. 

(HENRY VII., 1485.) 

1. Beginning of the Beign of Henry VII.—The 

new king was not the kind of man to be very warmly 
loved. He was cold and reserved, never mixing much 
in the amusements of the people. But he knew how 
to keep order, and he had never shocked the feelings 
of his subjects by murdering any one. He was always 
ready to put down rebellions when they arose, and 
he took good care always to have plenty of money, 
and a large number of cannons. The use of guns in 
war had been increasing for ^ome time. It is said 
that guns were first used at the Battle of Crecy, and 
thoiigh^his is not quite certain, there is no doubt 
that they were first used about that time. By the 
time of Henry VII. every king who went to war had 
If number dfiiarge guns. In this way, more than in 

* aify other, the power of the nobles, in all Europe, 

• eame to bl; much less than it was. When the best 

of*fighting was on horseback, only those who were 
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rich enough to keep good hprsca and to buy expen¬ 
sive armour could make good soldiers. Wp have sedb 
bow the Efnglish showed* at Crecy and Agincourt thaft 
tfn*drrow could go through the air faster than ahorse, 
and so could kill a man on hofsebacl^ before h%couW.* 
reach the archer. Any man who had time tu pri^c- 
tise shooting could make a^good archer, and the 
nobles could as easily find archers to follow them 
as the king could. But cannons were expensive, 
and net easily to be got, and when once a king 
became master of his kingdom, he would.take ci\re 
that no one but himself had any. In this way 
rebellions became more difficult than tjiey had been 
before. 

2. Lambert Simnel and Perkin Warbeck.—In one 

way Henry had taken care to make the friends of thfe 
House of York unwilling to rise against him. Soon 
after he became king he married Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Edward IV. Their children would 
therefore be descended from both Houses. As a 
sign that the two Houses were united, the Tudor 
kings took for their badge a double rose, partly white 
and partly red. Yet Henry could not expect to re-» 
main on the throne \ythout having to fight for it. 
Twice in this reign attempts were made to overthrow- 
the king. A certain Lambert Simnel prelandftd to 
be the Earl of Warwick, the son of the Duke pf 
Clarence who had been put to death in the Tower, 
and afterwards Perkin Warbeck pretssfded to bp 
Bichard Duke of York, the younger of the t^o 
murdered princes. Both these impostors,%ere over- * 
powered, Henry ooutented himself with employiifg^ 
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Simnel, who was but a lad, as a scullion in his 
hitchen. Warbeck was older, and had imposed upon 
^o many persons that he was more dangerous, and 
was therefore executed. • 

. r 3.^ Henry m^es thh Nobles obedient. —^As Henry 
did hot allow the nobles to possess cannons, he did 
not allow them to give out liveries, or, as we should 
say, to put their men into uniform. The habit was 
dangerous to the peace of the country, because these 
men in liveries were ready to fight for the nobleznen 
from whom they received them, as modem soldiers 
are ready to fight for the queen whose uniform they 
wear. There was a law made against these liveries 
in the time of Edward IV., but Edward had not been 
strong enotfgh to see that it was obeyed. Henry took 
(Kire to carry it out. One day he paid a visit to the 
Earl of Oxford, a nobleman who had fought heartily 
for the Lancastrian side, on which Henry was, in the 
Wars of the Roses. When he left the house the Earl 
drew up a large number of his servants dressed in 
his livery to do honour to the king. * My Lord,’ said 
Henry, ‘ I thank you for your entertainment, but my 
Attorney must speak to you.’ The Attorney-General 
biipught the Ecurl before a coi^ and had him fined 
10,000^. It has often been thought hard to have 
had hin 4 punished after he had done his best to wel¬ 
come the king. On the other hand, it was well that 
the king shtiuld show that he would not favour 
Ifis own beS*» friends, and that even those who had 
•seized him most must be compelled to obey the laws 
♦which hadp^been made in order that tfie country 
^ght he at peace. 
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4. Henry VII. gathers Honey. —^Whether this was 
in Henry’s mind or not there can be little doubt that 
he was very glad to ^et the 10,000i. He lovedl 
mdney, not as a miser loves it, in order to please his 
eye with the sight of a heap\)f gold and silver, bpt * 
because he knew that it made him powerful.' .At 
the same time he did not lUie to cause ill-will l)y 
laying on taxes which the poor would have to pay as 
well as the rich. He thought it wiser to get as much 
as he oould from the rich, and whenever any one of 
these had broken any law, even if it was uninten¬ 
tionally, the king sold him a pardon instead of 
punishing him. Then too he revived the system of 
benevolences which had been invented by Edward 
IV, There is a story told of his chief minister, 
Cardinal Morton, that he used to ask rich citizens for 
money for the king in a way which was known as 
Cardinal Morton’s fork, because if he did not hit a 
man with one point of his argument, he did with the 
other. If he heard that the citizen had been living 
with a great show, and had a fine house and many 
servants, he would say to him, ‘ You spend so much 
money that vou are plainly very rich, and can wey 
afford to give the king a good sum df money.’ If jie 
found a man who lived very shabbily, and had a 
small house and few servants, he would sayjx)* him, 

‘ You are very economical, and must have saved a 
great deal, and can well afford to give the king* a 
good sum of money.’ ^ m 

5. The Court of Star Chamber. —^Another means* 
which Hefiry adopted to keep down the nobles was by. 
setting up the Court of Star Chamber. A hundred and 
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• years later this c^urt became very cruel; but when 
it^was set up*by Henry VII. it did much good. The 
nobles opprisi^ed people around them, and prevented 
them from getting justice in the courts* when Ijie 
.judges came round forl-he Assizes. Juries would be 
afraid lo give hoftest verdicts for fear of giving ofience 
to "the noblemen, • Th^ Court of Star Chamber was 
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made^u^Qf one of the judges and some of the king’s 
officers, who were not the least afraid of any noble¬ 
man in England. When therefore any conspiracy 
]gis heard ofj^or any riot or disturbance, a nobleman 
iwtjp took part iu it could be brought before this 
court and fined and imprisoned as easily a« if he had 
b^n aiar^er or a blacksmith. 

4 
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6. Great Power of the King. —Henry VII. thua*^ 

maintained himself on the throne. Hfe gave to the 
English people the gieat thing that .fhey wanted, 

' peace and security. Yet he also gave them what 
in the long-run is not good for any people, the teahih 
of seeing burdens placed on the rich instead dt’b^ing 
placed justly and fairly on ajj in proportion to their 
means, and the habit of seeing the king do very 
much as he pleased. The fact is that now that the 
noblc^ were weakened, the people ^were not ac- ^ 
customed to act together. There were no news¬ 
papers to tell them what was going on ^1 over the 
country, and those who lived in one county scarcely 
knew anything of what was happenftig in another. . 
They were therefore content to trust the king, and 
this made the king strong enough to do a great d^^-l * 
of good. Unfortunately also it made him strong 
enough to do a great deal of harm, and the English 
people had afterwards to undergo many hardships to 
take away from the descendants of Henry VII. the 
power which they had allowed him to gain. 


CHAPTEE XVII. 

THE FIBSI TEAHS OF HENRY Vlh.* 

(1509-1529.) 

1. Popularity of Henry. —The eldest son of Hqn'*}* 
VII., Arthur, Prince of Wales, had (Jjied in his 
father’s lifetime. The next brother Succeeded .as 
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, ’Henry VIII., and mlurried Arthur’s widow, Catharine 
^ of Aragon. 'For some yfears he and the new queen 



• • • 

lived happily together. Henry VIII. was»thoroughly 
popular. *He was strong and active, could leap . 

4 
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further and shoot an arrow nearer the mark thaxl* 
any one of his subjects. BlhflF King Hhl, as Hs w#s 
called, haxl a ready je^ and a hearty,^ord for alh 
m%n. For some time he left the management of 
affairs of state to his miniiter. Cardinal Wolatejr. - 
But he had a strong will of his own; and when¬ 
ever he gave himself the tjpublte to think about 
business, he knew better how to contrive to get 
what he wanted than the cleverest man in his 
dominions. 

2. Wars on the Continent. —During the first 
years of his reign Henry took part in warS upon the 
Continent, The kings of France had grown strong 
since those miserable wars with the En^ish had come 
to an end, and Spain, which had before been divided 
into several states, was now united into one stat^ 
During the reign of Henry VIII., Francis I., king of 
France, was almost always at war w’ith Charles I., 
king of Spain, who was known as Charles V., because 
he was chosen emperor, and ruled over Germany by 
that title, Henry was afraid that one or the other 
would grow too strong, and always took the part of 
the one who happened to be weakest at the time. 
Wars conducted in this way were mot likely to do 
good to any one. * 

3. Condition of the People. —All this while Henry’s 
subjects at home were studying and thinking more 
than they had beeh able to do during the Wars‘of 
the Hoses, In England, as in the reg}:. of Europe 

• men read more than they had done for centurie’fe,. 
now that printing-presses were at work. , Not only 
did they read more, but they read difier*ent ^things. 
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•thstead of studying lives of the saints, and religious 
Dosks written* by priests *and monks, they read the 
<td books fetten by the Greeks and *Eomans, 
Instead of thinking how men could best leave their 
*feU^-men and pass their time in a monastery to 
prepare for heaven, they began to ask how they 
could best help iSheii^ fellow-creatures here upon 
earth. There was certainly much need of thinking 
about this. It is true that the poor were no longer 
serfs as they had been in the days of Richard II., 
but they were very hardly treated. When the king 
went to war, he hired a large number of men to be 
his soldiers, and when he finished his war he turned 
them oflf. TAey had forgotten how to work, and 
unless they were ready to starve, they must procure 
fQod in some bad way. They robbed and murdered 
for a livelihood. The cruel laws of those days con¬ 
demned every thief to be hanged. Thousands were 
put to death in the course of this reign, though the 
robberies and murders went on as before. In some 
respects the punishments made things worse. If a 
man committed a robbery he knew that he would 
Ije hanged if he were caught, and that he could not 
b^ more than banged if he committed a murder. 
He therefore usually murdefed the man he had 
robb^jJ^ prevent his living to give evidence against 
him. 

* 4. The IncloBureB.—Another evil came firom a 


ghange in tk |4 management of the land. Landlords 
•found that they could get more money by selling 
wool thai^ they could by selling coruf and they 
tlkerefore burned a large quantity of land, which 
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before had been ploughed for corn-land, into pastur^ ^ 
land on which to keep shSep. In this way a* laige 
number bf men were thrown out of i^rk, becauA3 
> o»e or twb shepherds could look after a very large 
flock of sheep, whilst it would take several men . to 
cultivate for corn the land on whicfi the sheep "^ere 
feeding. The men thus thjown^out of work were 
often driven to live by robbery and murder like the 
discharged soldiery. 

5^ The Utopia and the Discovery of^ America.—It*« 
was long before remedies were found for these evils. 
One great and wise man, Sir Thomas More, wrote a 
book called ‘ Utopia,* in which he advised that the 
land should again be sown with com,^nd that men • 
should be helped to work that they mighh be kept out 
of temptation to rob, instead of being hanged aftor * 
they had committed crimes. Great improvements 
cannot be made at once, but it was a good sign that 
some men were beginning to think how they could 
be made. As often happens, the way to improve¬ 
ment comes from something which does not at 
the time seem to have anything to do with it. 
In the reign of Henry VII., Columbus crossed tl^e 
Atlantic Ocean and discovered Armerica. As yet 
England gained no advantage by this. In 1492 
Columbus discovered America for Spain.* Scarcely 
any except Spanish ships sailed to the Ne.w World. 
Spaniards alone settled there, and carried to th'eir 
own country the stores of gold and sily^r which W 0 «e 
dug out of its mines. By-and-by England would 
have its ^are in the New World, and m 4 >re than its 
share in the trade and commerce which spiking up 
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Jfirom the intercourse between the Old World and the 
N(?w. Men^would find that as sailors, merchants, 
($ manufactui'^rs, they could find plenty to do which 
was as good as keeping sheep, and a good d^l 
Jhan robbipg and murdering. 

6. Beginning of the Breformation.—Whilst some 
men were thinking hew the poor could be made 
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THIRD DUKE 310K^)LK. 


bette? iyili happier, others were thinking about 
religion.. Martin Luther taught in Germany that 
the religion which men had believed for many cen- 
imries was vfiry. different from the religion taught in 
thefNew Testament. After a little time those who 
followed Ifj^ther were called ProtestantS. A few 
. pelbple hi England thought as Luther taught, but as 
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yet they were not many. There were many mor^ 
who did not wish to believe otherwise &an they Isad 
believed before, but Who thought that there w4s 
n€ed of some change. Very few monks and nuns 
now lived as well as they had whei^ the monastSiies 
were first founded. Most of them were living idle, 
useless lives, and cared verj^littfe about more than 
the form of religion. Both they and many of the 
priests were extremely ignorant. Those who are 
idle fend ignorant usually become vjpious as well." 
Wolsey and the king himself wanted to alter this 
state of things. They thought that by founding 
schools and colleges and by spreading learning the 
clergy would become better. 

7. Henry quarrels with the Pope.-— •After Henry^ 
had been married for some time he grew tired •of 
his wife, Queen Catharine, and wanted to marry a 
sparkling young beauty named Anne Boleyn. He 
suddenly discovered that he had done wrong in 
marrying his brother’s widow, and asked the pope 
to divorce him from Catharine, and to declare that 
he had never been lawfully married to her. The 
pope, Clement VII., could not make up his miiid 
what to do. One of^ the old popes*", when the pqpes 
were really great, would have done what he thought^ 
right, and would have borne the coh^qmences. 
Clement was not brave enough for this.. He was 
afraid to make an enemy of Henry, for fear ^est 
Henry should turn Protestant. Biit»*he was afco 
afraid of offending Catharine’s nephew, the Emperdr 
Charles, who had a large army in ItalyHe there¬ 
fore tried to put off giving any answer •as tong 
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as he possibly could. At last he sent orders to 
Cardinal Wolsey and another cardinal to hear what 
;^a8 to be said on both sides as the pope’s legates or 
representatives. In 1529 their court was' opened" at 
Bllckfriars. The qudon threw herself at Henry’s 
feet.* Twice he tried in vain to raise her up. In her 
broken English she prayed him to have pity on her. 
She said she was a poor woman and a foreigner. For 
twenty years she had been his true and obedient 
wife. In the end she appealed to the pope him¬ 
self, and declared that she would make answer to 
the pope only. The legates, however, did not at 
first take an;^ heed to this, but went on with their 
inquiry. After a time, however, they gave out that 
it must be" as she asked, and that the trial would 
he finished at Rome. Henry was very angry. He 
knew that the pope would be too much afraid of the 
emperor to decide as he wished. 

8. Fall of Wolsey. —^V^'olsey was the first to 
suffer, as he had been one of the legates. He 
was turned out of office and his goods were taken 
from him on the pretence that he had been unfaith¬ 
ful to the king. Not long afterwards be was sent 
for to answer td a charge of treason. At Leicester, 
on his way to London, he was taken ill and died. 
‘ If i h^ served Grod,* he said, ‘ as diligently as I 
have served the king. He would not have given me 
over in my grey hairs.’ 
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' CHAPTEE XVIII. 

^ THE LAST FABT OF THE BEION OF 
HENEY VIII. (i620-v>47.) , 

1, The Eing's Divorce. —Ifcnr;y was resolved that 
whether the pope were willing or not, he would be 
divorced from Catharine. He first tried to frighten 
the pepe into doing what he wanted. When he 
found that he did not succeed he got tfie parliament 
to pass laws by which all matters relating to the 
Church were to be settled in England. The king 
then married Anne Boleyn, Thomas‘Cranmer, who 
perhaps believed that the king’s marriage-with Catha¬ 
rine was really unlawful, was made Archbishop gf 
Canterbury, and held a court at Dunstable, where he 
pronounced sentence that the king had never been 
lawfully married at .all. The King married Anne. 
Catharine refused to accept Cranmer’s decision. 
She said that she had always been the king’s wife, 
and that she was his wife still, unless the pope de¬ 
cided against her. ‘ I would rather,’ she said, ‘ be a 
poor beggar’s wife and be sure of heaven, than queen 
of all the world and sfeind in doubt thereof by reason 
of my own consent.’ Henry treated her with.^ con¬ 
tempt, and openly acknowledged Anne as his wife. 

2. Henry bnrna the Protestants, and hangs ^or 
beheads the Catholics. —It was no longfsji possible fgj 
Henry even to pretend to be subject in any way to. 
the pope. ‘ But he had not the least wisl^ to become 
a Protestant, or to change either his religioB or the 
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religion of the people. He intended to make people 
mpre-teligioHS in the edd way than the pope had 
heen able What he wanted was very much 

frhat most people in England wanted. Even th^se 
who thought that Cath^ne had been hardly treated 
t?^e*J^lad that •the country should no longer be 
obliged to submit* to the pope, who was an Italian 
foreigner. But they SEought that the Church should 
be just as it had always been, and that no one should 
be allowed to teach Protestantism, which th^ con¬ 
sidered to be*heresy, and to be therefore cermin to 
bring thoslft who believed it to hell after they died. 
During the remainder of the reign most people 
were quite satisfied when Henry had people burnt 
alive as hegretics for being Protestants, and hung 
others or beheaded them as traitors for saying that 
t!ie pope was superior to the king in matters of 
religion. 

3. ExeontioxL of Sir Thomas More. —^The noblest 
of those who suffered as traitors was Sir Thomas 
More. He had been the first to think how to make 
the life of poor men and women happier and better. 
His own house was a place adorned with every 
virtue. He brqjight up his children in a way which 
was very unusual then. Both*at that time and long 
afteryard^ it was generally supposed that the only 
way to drive knowledge into the heads of boys and 
girls was to flog them frequently and severely. 
Jjuther use^ to tell how he was once beaten at school 
fifteen times lii one day. We hear of a young lady 
related to the Paston family that ‘ she Jiath since 
!^ter« the* most part bee& beaten oncp in the week 

L 
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or twice, and sometimes twice*^ in one day, and he». 
head broken in two or tlSree places,’^ More‘knew'" 
better. * I have givei\- you kisses enon^h/ he wrot j 
to, his children, ‘but stripes hardly ever.’ As is 
almost always the case, the gentle man was also* the 
strong man, resolved to do his duty, and'toyjie 
rather than to say what he Relieved to be untrue. 
Soon after the king’s marriage with Anne Boleyn, 
parliament passed an act of succession, requiring 
all persons, asked by the king to do so, to swesOL 
that henry’s second marriage was lawful, and that 
any children which he and Anne might have would 
be the lawful successors to the Crown. More was 
sent for from Chelsea where he live<^ to come and 
swear. ‘Whereas,’ we are told, ‘at other times, 
before he parted from his wife and children, they 
'used to bring him to his boat, and he there kissing 
them bade them farewell; at this time he suffered 
none of them to follow him forth of his gate, but 
pulled the wicket after him, and with a heavy heart 
he took boat.’ For some minutes he sat silently 
musing. There was a conflict in his mind whether 
he should yield or not. At last he gave a start and 
cried, ‘ I thank our Lord, the field is won.’ He had 
trodden temptation under foot. When he came to 
Lambeth he was asked whether he worjid %wear. 
He replied that he would willingly swear to acknow¬ 
ledge the children of Anne as lawful successors of 
the throne, because he believed that th^ king, with 
the consent of parliament, could settle this as Jie . 
pleased, ^ut he would not swear that^Anne was 
Henry’s lawful wife^ b^use he (Ud not belieye thMt 
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•'she was. Upon this answer he was sent a prisoner 
^ the Towef. He had *not been there long before 
^nother act tof parliament was passed, tlie Treason 
Act, directing that every one who refused *to give^he 
a title properly belonging to him was to be put 
to .death as a traitor. One of these titles was that of 
Supreme Head of thi^Church of England, and this 
title More thought that he could not honestly give 
to Henry. He was brought to trial and condemned. 
He was earned to execution on Tower Hill. He 
-was always fond of a jest, and he was merry and 
fearless to the end. ‘See me safe up,’ he said, 
when he was asked to mount the scaffold ; ‘ for my 
coming down*I can shift for myself.* After he had 
laid his head oh the block he raised it again for an 
Uistant, and moved his beard away. ‘Pity that 
should be cut,* he said, ‘ that has not committed 
treason.* The axe descended, and the head of the 
noblest Englishman of Henry’s day was severed from 
his body. 

4. The Trandation of the Bible.—^Far more im¬ 
portant than anything else that Henry did was the 
^anslation of the Bible which he ordered. He had 
H^tle idea how* great a change he was preparing 
when he gave orders that the fiible should be printed 
in English. He thought that people would learn 
from it ,,to resist the pope, and he did not suspect 
that they were likely to find in it very different things 
from those •^hich he himself believed. He little 
thought that from that book to which he appealed, 
his subject# would learn a higher faith aifd a purer 
yiftue than his, and that they would gain a con- 
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fidence 'which would make them as determined toi« 
resist kings as they were to resist *popes,' Vh^n * 
kings or popes ordered them to belieirS what they 
th<5ught 'Was untrue, or to do what they thought 
was wrong. •• ■ 

5. The Suppression of the sxnaUer Honastelies.-— 
Henry’s habit of convincingv^hinfself that he 'was 
doing something very good when he was really doing 
what he wanted to do for some selfish reason, appears 
plainly in his dealing with the mon^teries. 
wanted money sadly. His life was an expensive one, 
and he was fond of gambling. A gamble? is always 
in want of money, and Henry’s case was no exception 
to the rule. He suddenly became Convinced that . 
the monks and nuns who lived in -the smaller 
monasteries were very wicked. Men were sent Jn " 
inquire whether it was so, and they reported that it 
was quite true. Most probably there were many 
monks and nuns who lived very badly. They were 
no longer full of burning zeal to lead a monastic life, 
as they had been some centuries before, and when a 
number of people lead idle lives, they are very likely 
to fall into mischief. But there can be little doubt 
that the report spoke of them as much worse than 
they were. An act of parliament was passed putting 
an end to all monasteries which had less property* 
than 2001. a year, and giving all the money to the 
king. 

6. Execution of Anne Boleyn and.Beath of Jaue 
Seymour.—Before the seizure of the monasteries 
happened* Henry had an heiress if not an heir to the 
throne. Catharine’s only surviving child, Mfiiyi Isad' 
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t)een declared no lawful daughter of the king’s. His 
B^nd wife. Anne, brought him a daughter Elizabeth, 
frho was to ba more famous than any son could be. 
She was to be nourished in adversity, the besfr of 
to tho^ whoTmow how to profit by it. Even 
in her cradle, whilst she was but a helpless babe know- 
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ingnaitl^er good nor evil, the first blow fell upon her. 
Her mother was suddenly accused of the vilest mis¬ 
conduct to the king her husband. Whether she was 
guilty or innqpent cannot now be known. She was 
sentenced to death and beheaded. Her marriage was 
set aside, md Henry at once married a l^hird wife, 
Jane Seymour. Queen Jane bore him a son who 
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was afterwards Edward VI., and* then died. Hexuy' • 
then for some years remain^ unmarried! ' ■ ^ 

7. The^Filgfrimage of Grace.—^The seUure of the» 
smaller mdnasteries was followed by a rebellion in 
the North. Yorkshire and Lancashire, and Durha^ 
and Northumberland, are now ver^ rich and Teiy 
full of people, because the di?^■o\^^^y of the use 'of 
the steam-engine brought work to a country in 
which there is plenty of coal. In the time pf 
Henry, VIII, this part of England was very poor'^ 
and thinly peopled, and those who lived there did 
not like changes as much as the richer* people in 
the South. The nobles were more popular there 
than in the South. The monasterfes were still 
doing some good in helping the poor. -The people 
of these parts, therefore, rose to fight against thp 
king because he had been making changes. The 
insurrection was called the Pilgrimage of Grace, and 
the rebels followed a banner on which was worked 
the five wounds of Christ. So hard it was to put 
them down that the king promised to pardon them 
and to hold a parliament in the North to hear what 
they had to say. After a little time a few small 
disturbances took place, and Henry* made them an 
excuse for breaking luis promise. The leaders of 
the Pilgrimage of Grace were now seizec^ and " 
executed. 

8. Destruction of Images.—Sir Thomas More had 
felt sure that if the king tried to settle, jl^e afifairs 
the Church he would be sure to make changes. „It 
now appealed that More was in the rigljt. Henry 
did not mean to make any changes A,t all. Se 
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•want^ Lis people £o l^lieve as they had always 
believed, !gut then he wanted to have their belief 
^zplained to \hein so that they should 'ynderstand 
it better. Just before the Pilgrimage of Grace he 
‘ha^«^^t out su^h an explanation, and, as might be 
expected, the explanation was not quite the same as 
the pope would hav^^ven. The chief alteration, 
however, was in the matter of images. There were 
in all the churches images of saints, and figures of 
Christ upon ihe cross. Before these the jjeople 
prayed. IJiey were not intended to pray to the 
stone or wooden images, but only to be reminded 
by them of thgae whom they could not see. Igno¬ 
rant people had, however, come to think of the 
^image itself as something to be prayed to, and which 
could do them good. The king did not wish images 
to be destroyed because prayers were offered before 
them, but he determined to destroy those which 
were said to perform miracles, because he thought 
this was done by trickery. When the tricks were 
found out, they were exhibited to the people and 
the image was burned. It would have been well if 
only images had been burnt. . One poor man. Friar 
Fottsst, was declared to be a heretic because he said 
^hat the king ought to be subject to the pope. He 
was pMcedln a cradle of chains hung upon a gallows. 
Underneath were the fragments of a great image 
which had been brought from Wales. Then Latimer, 
a*brave hondSt man, who was afterwards to die a 
major’s death, preached to him to convince him of 
his error, ^hen the sermon was over te asked 
Fqffest \Wiether he would live or die. ‘ I will die,* 
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said Forest, boldly. <Dct your woi^ upoi^ me.* 

Seven years ago you durst not, for yoga life, h^e 
pleached such words as these; and now, if an ang^ 
from heaven should come down and teach me any 
other doctrine than that which I learnt as a 
would not believe him. Take m^; cut me to pieces 
joint from joint. Bum, hang7 do what you will, I 
will be true henceforth to my faith.’ Light was set 
to the chips of the image beneath. Forest ^a^ 
swung over it, and the cruel £iame» ate his life 
away. • 

9. Henry's Tyranny.—^Brave men there were on 
every side who were ready to die rg-ther than say 
that the thing was tme which they believed to be a 
lie. Since Wolsey’s fall Henry had left the manage-, 
ment of business in the hands of Thomas Cromwdll. 
Cromwell wished to see England free from the pope, 
and to make his master all-powerful. He had no 
mercy nor pity. He covered the land with spies, 
who told him tales of all that was spoken against 
the king. No one could think himself safe. Here¬ 
tics were burnt, and followers of the pope were 
hung. Nothing planned against him seemed <to 
prosper. Noblemem formed plots against him,«but 
their plots were detected, and they were brought ta 
a traitor’s death. One old lady, the Ceuiiless of 
Salisbury, refused to kneel down to place her ll^ead 
on the block. The executioner had to dash at her 
with his axe, and to cut off her head**as she stpdd. 
It was 9 - cmel time. At court, it was also a *bime 
when men spent money upon gaiety of eveiy kind. 
Heniy wanted money for his amusements, anif for 
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•, the i^uaements of his fiends. There was a phrase 
affcourt, ‘a ffood pennyworth,* which needs explana¬ 
tion now. Itr meant that a man had received a large 
slice of abbey lands from the king and had paid 
‘nothing for it,^or nefkt to nothing. After a few 
years the good pennyworths seemed to be coming to 
an end. Then ftSi^s found out that the great 
monasteries might be dissolved as well as the small 
ones. Abbots sent in to the king confessions that 
they and all^ their monks were desperately wicked. 
Those who did so had their reward. At Canterbury 
the chief monks confessed themselves to have been 
guilty of the most abominable crimes. They gave 
up the abbey to the king. The king took the lands 
and gave tC these miserable sinners good places as 
dean and canons in the cathedral. Ko doubt the 
abominable crimes never had any real existence. 
Not all the money thus got went to satisfy the 
greedy courtiers and the gaping gulf of the gambling 
table. Some of it went to found new cathedrals, 
and some to build ships and forts. But a large part 
of it was squandered. 

e 10. The Six Articles.—Henry had tried hard to 
make people believe as he thought they ought to 
believe. It was every day becjoming more impossible. 
ThefPi;olestants grew in number, though they were 
still only a few in comparison with the rest of the 
people. Very often they were insolent. One Pro- 
^ testant wetd^ into a church and held up a dog when 
the priest held up the sacrament. Henry tried to 
keep them quiet. A law known as th'e Statute of 
%he Six Articles was passed, ordering the death of 
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those who openly defended Protestant doctrines* ; 
But it was impossible to prevent men from thinldng. 
The kingdom of Heavei^ is like to a gram of mustardf 
see^i, whidi indeed is the least of all seeds, but 
when it is grown it is the greatest among 
The axe and the stake would not stop the growth-of 
the new faith. Heniy was pop^ti^. He was hearty 
and jovial, and what he wanted was very much what 
most people in England wanted. But those who^ 
wishe^ to find a religion which migl^ strengthen 
their souls could not pin their faith to Henry. One 
set of men clung to the pope* Another set of men 
read their Bibles, and sent up the prayer of their 
hearts to Christ in heaven, whatever pope or king 
might say. No doubt there were many*who called 
themselves Protestants who were not at all what 
they should be, who looked down on their neighbours 
and were quite as ready to be cruel, if they had the 
chance, as the king was. But there were others 
who were holy and pure and peaceful. Whatever 
the king might dp, they were growing in numbers 
and in power. 

IL The last Years of Henry VIII. —^At the time^ 
of the passing of the Statute of the Six Article^ 
another statute was passed completing the destruc- . 
tion of the monasteries. Then. Cromwell ^The 
king thought of n^arrying again, and Cromwell, who 
wanted to make friends of the G-erman princes^ 
advised him to marry a German lady, An^e* of Cleves* * 
Unluckily for Cromwell, he forgot to consider thssf 
tlie king was not likely to be pleased with a wife 
who was not good looking. The new queen wan 
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^lain and stout* Henry easily found an excuse to 
*diw)rcB her. 'Anne of (Sieves, unlike Catharine of 
<^agon, tooJ Jier divorce quietly, and H^ry gave 
her a good pension, on which she lived comfortably for 
on^ny years. He was savagely angry with Cromwell. 



9 

As everybody hated Cromwell, the moment that it 
was known that Henry was tired of him he was 
accused of treason. A bill was brought into parlia¬ 
ment to direct that his head should be cut off. The 
House refused to listen to anything that* he might 
have tb say in his own defence, and his tyranny 
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ended on the scaffold. Henry had still some years 
to live. He married a fiftli wife, Cathabrine lidwa'xi, 
but she, foo, lost her bead. His sixthNirife, Gatha<« 
Tine Parr,actually lived longer than he did. Of 
the last years of Henry’s reign there is not much to 
tell. There was a war with France, and a war with 
Scotland. The Protestants Tsept down by the 
Six Articles, but some slight changes took place in 
the services of the Church. The Lord’s Prayer, the 
Creedg and the Commandments were translated into"** 
English, then the Litany was sent forth in English, 
and this was accompanied by other prayers to be 
used in English. The Mass, or service of the Holy 
Sacrament, was Still said in Latin. When at last 
the king died, he had prepared the way for a greater 
change. - ‘ 


CHAPTER XIX. 

SDWAEB VL AXD MARY. 

(EDWARD VI., 16^7. MARY, 1653.) 

1. The War in SooUand, and the new Prayer 
Book.— Henry’s son, Edward VI., was only a,, child ‘ 
when his father died. The country was governed 
by the young kihg’s uncle, Edward Seymour, Duke 
of Somerset, who was called the Protector. Somer¬ 
set was not a wise man. He had so many schemes 
in his head that he had no time to dp anything 
properly. He went to wax with Scotland, in order 
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^ make the Scots give their young queen Mary 
in^mdirriage ^ Edward Vl. He beat the Scots in 
battle at twinkle, near Edinburgh, and ItUmt and 
destroyed a great number of houses, ^he Sc^ts 
•nalAirally grew angry, •and sent their young queen 
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to Fmnce^ where she was married to the king’s 
eldest son. Somerset had also plenty to do at 
hoine. He had the images which Henry had left 
pulled down,in the churches. In less than two 
ydivs after Henry’s death parliament ordered a new 
Prayer Bo 9 k in the English language to ^e read in 
@11 the churches, and gave permission to clergymen 
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to marry, irhich had not been allowed before* Alt 
these changes shocked many people, &nd there was 
a rebellion in Devonshire and Cornv«Il, which w^s 
only put down with great difficulty. 

2. Seizure of Church Property.—Somerset wa^ot 
a man likely to gain the confidence of the people. He 
seems really to have wished/-*.^ .lb what he thought 
right, but he was also very anxious to make himself 
and his friends rich. Henry VIII. had set the bad 
exanvple of dividing the lands of the monasteries^ 
amongst the lords whom he favoured. When the 
lands of the monasteries had been divided, the next 
thing was to take what belonged to the churches. 
Somerset was building for himself a great house in 
the Strand in London, which was called Somerset 
House from his name. In order to make room fpr ' 
it he pulled down a church and blew up a chapel 
with gunpowder. At the same time, he dug up part 
of a churchyard and carried away the bodies of the 
dead to make room for houses and shops. 

3. Somerset's FalL—It was not long before the 
Protector had fresh difficulties to meet. The rich 
landowners went on inclosing land to keep sheep on, 
and turning out the people who used to be busy^ in 
ploughing and sowihg for corn. There was great 
ill-feeling, and in Norfolk there was a rebellion* 
headed by Ket, a tanner. His followers pulled 
down the palings of the inelosures in all the country 
round. Somerset pitied the men in rebellion, but 
he did not know how to help them, though r he 
did not like to attack them. The other great men 
who were about him had no pity at all fbr the poerr 
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• !niey sent soldiers to Norfolk imder the command 
©4 John Dudley, Earl of*Warwick, who had no pity, 
tmd soon pdt^ down the rebaUion. Then*they took 
the protectorate away from Somerset, add not l#ng 
. a^rwards they accused him of trying to get power 
again." Ue was^^onvicted and executed. 



BI^WaaD SFTMOim, CRANUER* SOTOt DITDT.FT, 

DUKEVOF SOMKltSET. DUKE OF NOBTUUHBERLANlt 


4.«N^hiiml)erland*s Government—The govern¬ 
ment fell into the hands of the Earl of Warwick, 
who was soon afterwards made Duke of North¬ 
umberland. • He was a selfish, wicked man. He 
pretended to be very pious and to do all he could 
for the Prfitestants. A second Prayer book was 
sent ouf which was much more Protestant than the 
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one prepared at the beginning of the reign. 
and his friends plundered^ the country. They put^ 
money into their own 4 )ockets "which ^tight to havo 
be«n used to pay the men who had worked for the 
king. Their evil example*was widely followed. 

‘ The people of this country,’ said preacherlst this 
time, ‘ say that their gentleywra and oflScers were 
never so full of fair words and ill deeds as now they 
be.’ To numbers of men in England Protestantism 
seemed to have brought nothing with it but th2^ 
villainy and rascality which stained the greedy men 
who were in power. Yet even in this e^l time the 
new faith was bearing better fruit. Latimer, a bold 
preacher of righteousness, told greal? lords to their 
faces that they ought not only to be ashamed of 
their wickedness, but that they ought to majje 
restitution to the poor of all that they had taken 
from them by trickery or violence. In many towns 
the merchants and shopkeepers gave money to 
found schools, which should be open freely to the 
poor. 

5. Death of Edward VI. and Accession of Mary.— 

Edward VI. was a sickly lad. He died of con¬ 
sumption before he grew to be*a man. Before 
he died, Northumberland persuaded him to leave 
the crown to his cousin, Lady Jane Grey, who was 
a Protestant. ^He had no more right to leave it 
to her than Edward the Confessor had had to 
appoint William of Normandy as ^lus successor. 
The whole people rallied round Edward’s ejjiest 
sister Mary. When Northumberland ^ent out tQ 
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oppose her in the name of Queen Jane, his own 

^ • r * 

in#n ‘threw their caps into the air and shouted, 
•God save Tjueen Mary!’ • Mary entered London 
in triumph. Jane was sent to the I'ower a9 a 
•pisftoner, and Northunfberland had his head cut off 
as a traitor. 

* 6. The first Queen Mary.—Mary at once 

put an end to the use of the new English Prayer Book. 
Many more people in England disliked it than liked 
it, and the oy service which had been used wlrtjn the 
English Church obeyed the pope was brought back 
again. But there were many people in England 
who were glad to see the old service, who did not 
wish to submit to the pope. Some of these liked 
Englishmen*to settle their own affairs without having 
te give way to anyone who, like the pope, was not 
an Englishman, and did not live in England. Others, 
who had got fields and houses which had once be¬ 
longed to the monasteries, were afraid lest if they 
submitted to the pope he would make them give up 
what they had taken, Mary, however, was deter¬ 
mined that the Church of England should again be 
gut under the pope, though she knew that she would 
haye to wait sdlne time befo]je she could persuade 
parliament to allow it. She made up her mind to 
marrj* bgf cousin Philip, who not long afterwards 
became king of Spain, and was the son of the 
emperor Charles V. The marriage was very un¬ 
popular. Thtre was a rebellion, and though it was 
pufc down, the queen was so afraid of another that 
she had the head of poor innocent Lady^ane Grey 
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^ tflit- off, and sent her own sister Elizabeth a prisoner 
to ihe* Tower.* Soon after her marriage, the queen 
j^rsuaded parliament o«ce more to'acknow¬ 
ledge the pope’s authority over the Chlirch, and 
to . make a law by which heretics who refused to 
accept nis belief were to be burnt alive. The mem¬ 
bers of parliament^^wever, insisted that the lands 
which had been taken from the Church should 
remain the property of those who had possession of 
them. They ^were more careful about theii* own 
possessions than about the lives of their fellow- 
subjects. * 

7. The Protestant Martyrs. —^Whilst lords and 
. gentlemen wefe thinking more of money and land 
than of religion, there were Protestant martyrs who 
•died as bravely for their faith as Sir Thomas More 
had died for his. Rowland Taylor, for instance, a 
Suffolk clergyman, was condemned in Jjondon to be 
burnt, and was sent down to his own county to die. 
As he left his prison, in the dark early morning, he 
found his wife and his children waiting for him in 
the streets. One of his daughters cried out, ‘0, 
my dear father! Mother, mother! here is my 
fatj^er led away There ivere no gas-lamps burn¬ 
ing in the streets in those days, and his wife could 
not see him. ‘ Rowland, Rowland! ’ she called out, 
‘ where jprt thou ? ’ ‘ Dear wife,’ he answered, ‘ I 
am* here.’ He was allowed to stop for a moment, 
and he knelt (Jown with bis family on the stones to 
saja the Lord’s Prayer. * Farewell, my dear wife,’ 
he said, as «oon as he had risen from his Imees; * be 
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of good comfort, for I am quifct in my conscience^ 

Grod shall stir up a father 4br my children.’ ’He wa^ 
led &WB.yk to the villa^ in Suffolk where his voi<^ 
had once .been heard in the pulpit. ‘ Thanked be 
God,’ he said, when he reached the place wherejihe 
stake rose amidst the faggots which were bum • 
him, *I am even at home.* ^|j|;-er he was tied to 
the stake, a wretch threw a’faggot at his face, ‘ 0, 
friend,’ he said gently, ‘ I have harm enough, what 
needed that ? ’ Light was set to the wood, the 
flames blazed up around the suffering taly, and How¬ 
land Taylor entered into his rest. Many another, 
as brave and as trustful, shared his fate. Amongst 
them two bishops, the meek Eidley® and Latimer, 
the bold preacher of righteousness, were burnt at 
Oxford. ‘ Be of good comfort, Master Kidley,’ cried* 
Latimer from amidst the flames. ‘ Play the man ; 
we shall this day light such a candle, by God’s 
grace, in England, as I trust shall never be put out.’ 

8. The last Days of Mary.—Latimer spoke truly. 
Cranmer followed him to the stake at Oxford. The 
best and firmest of the Protestants were marked 
out for death. It availed nothing. Men turned 
against a religion which was protected by suah 
means. Mary’s government was as weak as it a-as 
harsh. To please her husband, Philip, she joined* 
him in a war with France, and the French suddenly 
attacked Calais. She had left the place without 
proper means of defence, and the fortress which had 
been held by England since the days bf^Edward Ijf. 
was lost for ever. Not long afterwards Mary died, 
worn out and dispirited. She knew that her sister 
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'Elizabeth would succeecP her, and that her sister 
)^oTdd not birn Protestants. ^Maiy’s reign* was the 
Ij^t in which the authority of the pop^ over the 
English Church was acknowledged by an English 
c pafHaaent. • 


CHAPTER XX, 

* THE EIEST YEARS OF ELIZABETH., 

* ( 1558 - 1680 .) 

GENEALOGICAL TABLE 01 DESCENDANTS OF 

HENRY VI 1. 

^Icnry V(I.:= Elizabeth of York 

j - I 

•James IV. = Margaret Henry VIII. Mary = Charles Brandon 

of Scotland | | j Duke of Suffolk 

James V. | | 1 Fiances—Henry Grey 

of Scotland Edward VI. Mary Elizabeth } Duke of Suffolk 

Mary Lord Guilford Dudleys Lady Jane Grey 

Queen of Scots .son of Duke of Northumberland 

1. Elizabeth and the Hation.—^When Elizabeth 
heard of her sister’s death she was sitting under a 
tree in Hatfield Park. ‘ It is the Lord’s doing,’ she 
said: Mt is marvellous in our eyes,’ She was 1 o be 
Que0n of England now, instead df being liable to be 
ssnt as a pr^oner to the Tower, and perhaps to have 
her head tut oflf at last. Almost all Englishmen 
felt as if they too had been let out of prison. There 
were to be n^ more men and women burnt alive, 
*nor were Englislimen to be sent abroad to fight for 
»the ifing of ^pain any longer. Elizabeth was deter¬ 
mined th§t in»her time foreigners should not meddle 
witji the government of England. The King qf 
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Spain and the King of •France weare botii very* 
powerful* sovereigns, and each of theia had laYge 
a];pies, whilst EHzabe^ had no regufar army at aS. 
But she knew that as they hated one another more 
than they hated her, the King of Fiance wouW. never 
allow the King of Spain to concjujgjr England, and that 
the King of Spain would never allow the King of 
France to conquer England. She therefore believed 
that she would be quite safe from either of them. 
She made peace with France, and attended to h^ 
own affairs. • 

2. Elizabeth and the Church.—It was more diffi¬ 


cult for Elizabeth to know what do about the 
Church. More than half the people would have' 
been glad to have been allowed to go on worshipping 
like their fathers, in the way in which BonSan 
Catholics do now, A small number of people would 
have liked the services of the English Church of the 
time of Edward VI. to be revived. A large number 
of people, who came to be called Puritans, would 
have been glad to worship as Protestants did on the 
Continent, very much in the way in which Dissenters 
do now. Elizabeth was afraid to let either tlie 


Roman Catholics or the Puritans have their ^ay. 
She wanted to keep the peace, and she was quite 
sure that if either of these had all tfi» churches, 
those who were not allowed to Lave the churches 


would try to get them by force. She did not think 
of letting both have churches to themselves, js* is’ 
done npw. She was afraid lest there shouTd be 
quarrels amongst them, and she th<jefore wished 
that all men should worship in only one way* and 
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'ske hoped that they would learn to be friendly with 
osie '^othefy instead ot persecuting one another. 
She found that Parliament $7as ready to &gree with 
lier in this, and so the Prayer Book which had been 
ijtfade at the end of 4/he reign of Edward VI, was 
" alt ef ^d a little, Snd ordered to be used in all churches. 
Nb other sort of^.Trvice was to be permitted any¬ 
where. The bishops who had placed themselves 
under the Pope in Mary’s time were deprived of 
their bishoprics, and new ones were consQprated. 
There was to be no inquiry to find out what men 
believed, hr any attempt to punish them for believing 
either the Eoman Catholic or any other doctrine. But 
the Queen exJJected that every one should go to church. 

3. The Eeformation in Scotland.—^Elizabeth had 
ji rival in Mary Queen of Scots. Mary was very 
beautiful and very clever. She had been married 
to the King of France. Whilst she was away, 
Scotland was ruled by her mother as Hegent. A 
large number of the Scottish people turned Pro¬ 
testant, and insisted on putting an end to the 
Roman Catholic worship in Scotland, whilst the 
Scottish nobles wanted to seize the lands of the 
^’clergy for themselves. The Regent, to prevent this, 
sent for some French soldier^. Elizabeth, who was 
afiraid lest, if the French soldiers conquered Scotland, 
they would try to conquer England too, sent an 
atmy to Scotland, and drove the French out. Soon 
• after this the Regent died. Mary’s husband died 
sellout the same time, and she came back as a young 
widow to i’ule in Scotland. Though she«was herself 
a firnto Roitian Catholic, the Protestants were so many 
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that she was obliged to allow her subjects to do as 
they pleased about religion. Elizabeth was not likeiy 
to be well pleased with having a Bonfan Catboli<^ 
quaen so nfear her, and was therefore not displeased 
that the Scottish people differed in their religion 
from their own Queen, as this might make them 
less ready to help her against Eaigfand. 

4. Mary Clueen of Scots in Scotland. —Elizabeth 
was the more afraid of Mary because the Queen of 
Scots )j^as not merely a Homan Catholic^but claimed'" 
to have a right to be Queen of England as well as of 
Scotland. She was the granddaughter of *the eldest 
sister of Henry VIII.; and she said that, as Eliza¬ 
beth’s mother, Anne Boleyn, had neverl3een properly 
the wife of Henry, Elizabeth had no right to the 
throne. Elizabeth was therefore not sorry to heai 
that Mary before long got into trouble at home. 
She married a foolish cousin of hers named Lord 
Damley, and one night the house in which Damley 
was sleeping was blown up with gunpowder. He 
managed to escape, but he was killed in the garden 
as he was running away. It cannot be said with 
certainty whether Mary ordered the murder or not, 
but almost every one in Scotland thought that sl^e 
did. Her subjects took her prisoner, and shut her. 
up in Loch Leven Castle. She managed,•ho^vever, 
to escape, and found some friends ready to §ght for 
her. But she wsll beaten, and had to fly for her life 
to England. When she arrived there^ahe sent to# 
ask Elizabeth to help her to the throne again. #* 

5. Mary Queen of Scots in England. —It was not 
very likely that Elizabeth would do that.* She wa® 
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«alraid lest the English Hainan Catholics might rebel 
against hers^f, and set up Mary for their queen. 
I^e therefore* put Mary in confinement, giving her 
in charge to the owners of one country hbuse afber 
anJtfcher, with direction* not to let her escape. 

.6. !nie Sising in the North. —The captivity of 
Mary did not brin§* peace to Elizabeth. The Pope 
declared the Queen to be a heretic, and ordered her 
subjects to refuse obedience to her. Many of the 
English lords^were firiendly to Mary. The Duke of 
Norfolk wanted to marry her, and to share her claim 
CO the En^ish throne. In the north of England 
most of the people, as well as the lords, were longing 
to see the old* religion restored, as in the days of 
Henry VIII. "they had longed to see the monasteries 
reetored. There was a great rebellion, known as the 
Rising in the North. The rebels trooped into 
Durham Cathedral, tore up the. Bible and Prayer 
Book, and found a priest to say mass once more. It 
was the last time that mass was ever said in any one 
of the old cathedrals of England. But the greater 
number of the English Catholics refused to fight 
against Elizabeth. Her troops put down the rebellion 
wiQiout difficulty. She was usually merciful; but 
she was too frightened to be merciful now, and large 
numbers the rebels were pitilessly hanged. Not 
long afterwards she learned that there was a plot to 
assassinate her, and that there had been some talk 
of sending a*^anish army to England, to put Mary 
in Tier place. She discovered that Norfolk knew of 
this, and she had Norfolk tried and executed. 

• 7. R’osperity of the Country. —^Englishmen were 
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the more ready to support Elizabeth because the*, 
country was prospering. There was* more 'trade 
than there had ever been before, because Elizabeljl 
kept he/ people at peace with other nations. 
Men learned to farm better than they had d<}hey^ 
and to manufacture cloth at home instead of liuying 
it from abroad. The vessels whfth carried English 
productions abroad were very small, no larger than 
coasting vessels are now, but they were manned 
with#hardy seamen. Almost every on^ had a share'i^^ 
in this increase of wealth. Gentlemen decked 
themselves in gorgeous attire, and wore silks and 
velvets of brilliant colours. Other ranks profited 
in a more sensible way. Meat was eiten where salt • 
fish had been eaten before, and men •were all the 
healthier for it. Houses were built with chimneys* 
instead of holes in the roof, to let the smoke out. 
Beds vrere provided with pillows, which a little time 
before had been used only by sick people. In the 
reign of Henry VII. the great Earl of Northumber¬ 
land, when he left one of his houses for a time, took 
care to have the glass of the windows taken down 
and packed away, because glass was far too rare and 
precious to be left to the chance "of being brol^n. 
In Elizabeth’s time the use of glass was becoming 
common. Even for those who had no moi^y^to buy 
glass or pillows something was done. At. &st col¬ 
lections of monej were made in churches for honest 
people who were too old or too sick, k) work; and 
after a time there was a law, known as the Poor iaw, 
ordering that each parish should provideifor all who 
were ready to work, but could not find* work to do. 
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Nobody was^to be allowed to starve, and no one who 
rObbed or ^heated was to be able to say with truth 
ihat he could^not keep himself alive in any other way. 

8. Ill-feeling against Spain. —All this prosperity 
. ihad^ Englishi^en hdhour Elizabeth. At the same 
t^e, they disliked Spain more and more every year. 
Philip II., the *of Spain, who had been the 

husband of Queen Mary of England, ruled over many 
Countries in Europe, and did all that he could to 
prevent any,one in them from becoming a Protestant. 
In the ^Netherlands he had so many people burnt, 
and he made his subjects pay such heavy taxes, 
that at last some of them rose in rebellion. Philip 
had large and brave armies, and he did his best to 
put down 'the rebellion. His soldiers and generals 
•were very cruel, and when they took a town they 
massacred the men and women in it. But the 
rebels struggled on, and by-and-by there was a free 
Dutch Republic which Philip could not conquer. 
The stories of Philip’s cruelty were told in England, 
and set Englishmen against him. Many hlnglish- 
men began to think that it was a righteous thing 
to attack a king who did such things, and they were 
«ot at all sorfy that there was plenty to be got by 
attacking him successfully. Besides the countries 
whfth Jfe governed in Europe, he had many lands in 
America, and in these lands there were rich silver 
mines, from which a large fleet came with silver for 
him every «year. English sailors paid little respect 
io Philip. They sailed amongst the West India Islands, 
which banged to Spain, and bought and sold though 
•he fdrbade them. Many of them sold poor negroes,. 
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whom they had taken prisoners in Africa, without 
thinking fhat they were doing anything wrong. 
Sometimes they attackf.d and plundered Spanish" 
v^ssids. Philip whenever he caught them threyi- 
them into prison, and sometinies ha€’ them treated 
very badly, because they were Pro^stants. Thou^ 
there was no open war against* Spain, many English¬ 
men hated the Spaniards so, that they thought it 
would be doing a good work to carry otf some of 
all thitf wealth to England ; and all English sailors 
believed that it was quite fair to fight the Spaniards 
in America, whether there was war in Europe or not. 
One of these sKiilors was Francis Drake. He was born 

in Devonshire, and the Devonshire sailors were bold 
^ • • 
and fictive men. In 1572 he found his way to the 

New World, landed at Panama, and seized a large 

quantity of silver. Before he returned he caught 

sight of the Pacific, threw himself on his knees, and 

prayed to Grod that he might one day sail on that 

sea, where no Englishman had ever sailed before. 

10. Drake’s Voyage. —Five years later Drake sailed 
again from Plymouth. He had with him five vessels, 
so small that they were manned by no more than 
164 men. When he rqj,ched the Straits of Magellaif 
he knew no better than to pass through Uiat 
dangerous passage, where the storm-wind blbws in 
wild gusts in the windings of the channel. It wa» 
the only way to the Pacific then known, as it was 
believed that Terra del Fuego was the northern end. 
of a great continent reaching to the South Pole. 
When Drake^s own vessel, the Pelican, at lasJ entered 
.the open cea, it was alone. The other four little 
vessel*! had either been sunk or had been driven back. 
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prake was not discduraged. He knew that all Chili 
and . Peru was Spanish/ and that nobody there was 
expecting Ijim or preparing^for defence. ' He sailed 



into the harbour of Valparaiso, and found there a huge 
Banish ship. The Spanish sailors did not fancy it 
possible thbt any English vessel could find its way 
there, find they made ready to feast the men whom 
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they fancied must be their own countrymen. The 
English sailors sprang on board and seized the sh^. 
They foun(l in it wedg^ of gold weigfcftig 400 lbs./ 
which wercTsoon carried to the Pelican. Drake then 
sailed on to Tarapaca. He found piles of silver bfgs^. 
upon the quay, and tumbled theiif into his "boats.* 
Just as he was going to row away, doWn came a stringof 
llamas to the quay with another load of silver. Much 
more was got as Drake sailed up the coast, silver and 
gold and jewels. At last Drake, having enriched, 
himself and his men, went on towards the north. 
He fancied that North America would com8 to an end 
much sooner than it really does, as no one had made 
discoveries so far north. When he readied California, 
he thought that he had gone far enough, and sailed 
home across the Pacific Ocean and round the Cape qf 
Good Hope. He was the first Englishman who had 
ever sailed round the world. The Spaniards called 
him a pirate, and required Elizabeth to deliver him 
up to them or to punish him, but Elizabeth was 
proud of his diiring, and knighted him. He was now 
known as Sir Francis Drake. 

11. English Voyages of Discovery. —Even in those 
days of fighting English sailors were*not all occupied 
in war and piracy. Tn the time of Henry Vli! a 
Venetian, named Cabot, was sent out from England,* 
and discovered the coast of Labrador. He was the first 
man to set foot or the Continent of America, though 
Columbus had landed on the "West JLgdia Island^ 
before. In the reign of Henry VIII. the cod fisheries 
of Newfotmdland were visited by English sailors. 
But the object on which the hearts of ftdve»turoiis 
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•nstn was most set was the discovery of a short cut 

tovInOia and China. In Mary’s time Sir Hugh 
Willoughby ^sailed round the North of * Norway, 
hoping to reach those wealthy regions iif that way, 
^irt was frozen to death with all the men in his own 
ship, ‘though Chancellor, with one of the other ships 
which had gone ^ith him, reached Archangel, and 
thus opened a trade with Russia, which at that time 
did not reach either the Baltic or the Black Sea, 
and which could therefore only be communicated 
with through the White Sea. In Elizabeth’s time 
many sailors tried to find their way to India and 
China through what they called the North-West 
Passage, which they thought would be found where 
the northero part of the Continent of America really 
is, as no one had been further north than the coast 
of Labrador. Martin Frobisher discovered the strait 
which leads into Hudson’s Bay, mid fancied that he 
had not only discovered the way to India, but had 
found rich mines of gold. Men were so anxious to 
find gold that they were ready to believe that it was 
not far off for the oddest reasons. One reason 
which Frobisher’s men gave for thinking that they 
W(yald find gold was that they had seen a great 
many spiders; and they saicf that ‘spiders were 
true aign^ of great store of gold,’ Frobisher found 
no goldbut he left his name to the strait which he 
had discovered; and a few years later the strait 
which leads ^nto BaflBn’s Bay w'as discovered by 
Jdbn Davis, and was named after him. Sir Hum¬ 
phrey Gilbert, Raleigh’s half-brother, * sailed to 
found « colony where the northern part of the 
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United States are now. His men quarrelled with, 
him and with one another, and he hdd to set ^ail* 
home. His vessel, the^‘ Squirrel,’ wag, Scarcely morti 
thgin a b^at, being only of ten tons burthen. *A 
storm rose, and one of the vessels which accompaniCir" 
him came so near that those whb were oif‘board 
could hear what he said, / llea^ on,’ he cried “out 
cheerfully, ‘is as near by sea «as by land,’ That 
night his friends could see the lights of 'the little 
‘ Sqi:qrn‘l * roclviug on the tempestuous waves. Qn 
a sudden they disappeared, and neitfier the Iwave 
old man nor his crew were seen again. Cfther efforts 
to colonise wore made, Kaleigh himself sent men 
to settl(' in what has from that time Ht*en kno^m as 
Virginia, called after Elizabeth, the Vjrgin Queen. 
But they all died or were killed by the IndiaijfS. 
Other explorers followed; but no English colony 
was permanently settled in America till after Eliza¬ 
beth’s death. 


CHAPTER XXT. 

ELIZABETH’S TBimHPHS. 

ri580-1588.) 

1. The Eoman Catholic IffisBionaries.— tAlu)pst at* 
the same time that Drake came back from Ins voyage 
some men of a very different kind set foot in Eftg- 
land. As Elizabeth had now been Qupen for morf 
than twenty years, and young men and women -s^ere 
growing up who had no recollection qf the days 
when the mass had been said in Englaifd in Mary’s 
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.those who believe^ that the Homan Catholic 
re^gion was^true were very sEid at seeing tlje number 
^ Protestants increasing. Many earnest men who 
Relieved this had gone abroad, and now returned* as 
p^si<maries. l^izabeth was much frightened. She 
knew that the Pope had declared her not to he the 
true Queen of England,* and she feared lest, if these 
missionaries converted many people to be Roman 
Catholics, they would drive her off her throne and 
perhaps put her to death. So she and the Parliament 
made fierce laws against the missionaries. If any 
Homan Catholic priest converted any one to his faith, 
or even only said mass, he was to be put to death as a 
traitor; because the Protestants believed that nobody 
could be a Idyal subject to the Queen who thought 
that the Pope had a right to depose her, and they 
did not doubt that all Homan Catholics thought that. 
Even the Homan Catholics who were not priests had 
to pay a great deal of money if they did not go to 
the Protestant churches, and a great many were put 
in prison and treated very cruelly. 

2. Throgmorton’s Plot and the Association. —When 
^ number of men are ill-treated, there are usually 
so{ne who will * try anything,^ however wicked, to 
^revenge themselves on their persecutors. Most of 
the Hom^^ Catholics bore their sufferings bravely 
and patiently, but there were some who wanted to 
murder the Queen and to place Mary Queen of Scots 
©n the throiie. One man named Francis Throg¬ 
morton formed such a plan. He was found out, and 
executed. • It was discovered that the Spanish am- 
bsssaddr knew of this plot, and Elizabeth at once 
• N 
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ordered him to leave the ^ingdom. The Housed* 
Commons was very eager to prevent any new atlempt 
to kill Elizabeth. The members bound* ttiemselves irf 
an<Associafion, engaging that if Elizabeth were kil led 
they would put to death not duly her murderers, 
also any person for whose advantage she might.be 
murdered. They meant that iSf Elizabeth were 
murdered they would kill Mary Queen of Scots. 
They thought that after this none of Mary’s friends 
would bring her into danger by trying^^to kill Elizaq^ 
beth. The paper on which this engagement was 
written was sent about to all parts of England, and was 
signed by a very large number of Englishmen. English 
people do not like assassination, and ^Throgmorton’s 
plot had much to do with setting a* great many 
people against the Pope. # 

3. Help sent to the Dutch. —It was not only in 
England that murders were committed in the name 
of religion. In the Netherlands, where the Dutch 
had been fighting bravely against Philip, their great 
leader, the Prince of Orange, whose great-grandson 
was one day to come to deliver England, had been 
murdered by a Roman Catholic. His son was only a 
boy, and Elizabeth sent soldiers Uf help the Dul^li. 
She sent to commani them a foolish, selfish man, of 
whom she was very fond, Robert Dudley^ Bari at 
Leicester, the son of that wicked Duke of Northum¬ 
berland who held ruled England in the time* of 
Edward VI. Besides, she did not pay«her soldiers 
that came to help. This expedition cost the lif^^of 
Sir Philip Sydney. He was a young man, but was 
already well known as a writer of prose and werso, a 
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• wave soldier and a courteous gentleman. When he 
was bounded, a cup of water was brought him to 
Quench his fWrst. He saw*, common sofdier lying 
in agony near, and bade him drink the waier. 
•/Vour need,’ he said, *is greater than mine.’ 

4.* Drake in* the West Indies.—Whilst English 
soldiers were throwing away their lives uselessly in 
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the ^Netherlands, Drake had sailed for the West 

Indies with a fine fleet. He attacked and took St. 

* 

Domingo, and refused to leave it till a large sum of 
•money hachl^een paid, ile then sailed to Cartagena 
a*\|d forced the inhabitants to pay him 30,000Z. The 
yellow fewr broke out in his ships an(h he had to 
sail hame.* He had taught the King of Spain that, 
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for all his great navy, his ^wns were at the inbtisf 
of the bol^ English sailors. • 

6 . The Babington Conspiracy and the^ecntiono^ 
the^Qneen Scots. —Englishmen were growing less 
afraid of the King of Spain thftn they had ever been;, 
but they were growing more afraid of plots to murder 
the Queen. In the year in wfiicli Drake came 
home there was a new one. Anthotiy Babington, 
with some other young men, most of whom were in 
the Queen’s service, and who would tl^prefore have^ 
no difficulty in getting near her, proposedJbo assassi¬ 
nate Elizabeth. The plot was, however, found out 
in time, and the conspirators were executed. Their 
object had been to put Mary on the throne. Thou¬ 
sands of Englishmen had come to believe that, as 
long as Mary lived, Elizabeth’s life would never be 
in safety. Elizabeth’s own ministers thought so too. 
They declared that they had found letters written 
by Mary in which she gave her approval to the plot. 
It is not certain whether this was true or not. At 
all events Mary was taken to Fotheringay in North¬ 
amptonshire, and was there tried and beheaded. 

6. Drake singes the King of Spain’s Beard.—Eng-^ 
lishmen were almost all now on the side of Elizabeth. 
They did not like murderers, and the attempts to. 
assassinate the Queen made many peof^le "turn 
against the Church of Home. Englishmen were 
also determined lo defend their island against in¬ 
vasion, and they now heard that Philip ivtts going to • 
Bend an enormous fleet and army to conquer En^- 
iand, and td make it submit to the Pope.^* In 1587 
Drake was off again. He soon heard that a* great, 
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“fleet was in Cadiz harbpur preparing for an attack 
itpoa Engird. He sailed right into the harbour, in 
^pite of shot^rom the Spanfth batteries,^and set fire 
to the store ships, which were laden with provisions 
Sir the fleet, th^n steered round Cape St. Vin-«. 
cent, and northward along the Portuguese coast, 
burning every vessel ‘he could catch. When he 
reached,home he boasted that he had singed the 
King of Spain's beard. He thought that the great 
fleet would Jiardly get a fresh store of provisions 
together ip time to enable it to come to England 
that year. 

7. The Sailing of the Armada. —Brake was right. 
It was not till next year that the great fleet, the In¬ 
vincible AnAada, as the Spaniards called it, was able 
to sail. It was intended to go up the Channel, and 
to take on board a Spanish army commanded by 
Philip's great general, the Duke of Parma, which 
was waiting on the coast of Flanders. The Spaniards 
hoped that if it could succeed in landing them in 
England, Elizabeth would not be able to make a long 
resistance. Elizabeth did not fear. She had no 
Regular army, and scarcely any regular navy, but she 
coUed on every Englishman wt^o could bear arms to 
come forward to defend his native land. Scarce!v a 

► 

man Tofu^ed. The Catholics were as forward as the 
IVotestants. Elizabetli reviewed her troops at Til¬ 
bury. ‘ My loving people,’ she said, ‘ we have been 
persuaded b^^some that are careful of our safety to 
tate heed how we commit ourselves to armed mul¬ 
titudes, foifj:ear of treachery ; but I assure you I do 
ndt de^re to live to distrust my faithful and loving 
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people. Let tyrants fear! J have always so bej^av^cf 
myself that, under God, I have placed ^my chiefftt 
strength and safeguard Tn the loyal hcJtrts and goo4 
wilT of uiy subjects; and therefore am I come 
amongst you, as you see, at this tiipe—to lay^down. 
my life for my God, and for my kingdom, and for 
my people, my honour and my blood, even in the 
dust. I know I have the body but of a v^edk and 
feeble woman ; but I have the heart of a king, and 
of a King of England too, and think foul scorn th£i% 
Parma or Spain, or any prince of Europe, should 
dare to invade the borders of my realm.' Was it 
strange that when Elizabeth spoke such words as 
these thousands of her subjects were ready to die in 
her cause, which was their own as well efs hers ? 

When the news that the Spaniards were indeed 
on the way reached England the warning was carried 
by lighting up the beacons which then stood on 
every hill-top to tell by their flames that an enemy 
was coming, and that every man must gird on his 
sword to fight for his country. 

Night sank upon the dusky beach, and on the pnrplo sea, 

Kuch night in England ne’er had been, nor e’er again shall be. , 
From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Ll^nn to Milford I^y, 
The time of slumber was as bright nnd busy as the day; 

For swift to east and swift to west the ghastly war-l^ame gproad,’• 
High on St. Michael's Mount‘it shone: it shone onBcsichy Ucad. 
Far on the deep the Spaniard saw along each Southcrji shire, 
Cape beyond cape, In endless range, those twinkling points' of 

fire. 

« • • 

8. The Amada in the Channel.—^The commantlcr 
of the English fleet was Lord Howard of^lEffingham. 
He was at Plymouth with a few of the Queeifs ships 
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•dnd a number of small merchant vessels, which were 
Lre«d/to fight as well as*the Queen’s ships. Drake 
Vas there too. When the Spanish ships came in 
sight, the captains were playing a gamff of bowls, 
"^^ake would not hear ©f stopping the game.^ ‘There 
is tim^ enough,’^e said, ‘ to finish our game and to 
beit the Spaniards too*’ The huge Spanish ships. 
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toweriftg ^bovo the waves, swept by in the form of a 
half moon. When they had passed, the active little 
English vessels put out, sailing two feet to their one, 
getting rapidly out of their way, and coming back 
again as they pleased. The Spanish ships could 
neither sai> away from them nor catch them. Up 
thfe Ch^ne/ sailed the ships of the Armada, firing 
. ‘ See Frontispiece. # 
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and being fired at as they went.* So high were tljey, 
that their shot often passed over the*heads"bf Jhe 
English s*ailors. One the Spanish^sftips blew uj^ 
and two of three others were taken. The rest sailed 
on as they best could, unabl® to shake off their 
sailants, like a bear pursued by a*swarm. of*wasps. 
At last the Spaniards reached thfe friendly Frelich 
port of Calais. They had found out that the con¬ 
quest of England was no child’s play. 

9« The Armada in the North Sea. —Lord HowasjJ 
and his captains knew that it would not be safe to 
leave the Armada long at Calais. Parfiaa and his 
soldiers were waiting for it in Flanders, prevented 
from stirring by the Dutch ships whidh were off the . 
coast, but ready to embark in some large boats which 
they had got ready, as soon as the Armada came j>o* 
beat off the Dutch. The English captains deter¬ 
mined to drive the Armada out to sea again. They 
took eight of their own vessels, smeared them with 
pitch, and let them drift with the tide at night time 
amongst the enemy’s fleet. When these vessels were 
close to the Spaniards, the few men who had been 
left on board set them on fire, and, jumping into their 
boats, rowed away. The sudden blaze in the dartc , 
night terrified the Spaniards. The Spanish com¬ 
mandeer, the Duke of Medina-Sidonia, ga^e the sig¬ 
nal of flight. IIis men cut the cables by T^iich they 
were anchored, and sailed away. The wind now fose 
to a storm. The English fleet folloFed, hasten¬ 
ing their foemen’s pace with showers of shot, Jhe 
Spaniard^found it impossible to stop, and the great 
ships were soon driven past the long low ooast won 
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^hioh Parma’s army was waiting for their protection 
.ii^vain. If \^he wind hsui not changed a little, they 
%irould have*lieen wrecked <m the coast of Holland, 
fivery day one or other of their floating •castles ji^as 
either driven on shore*or pierced with English shots. 
l)rakl^ was in hfgh spirits. ‘ There was never any¬ 
thing pleased me teetter,* he wrote to a comrade, ‘ than 
seeing the enemy flying with a southerly wind to the 
northwards. God grant ye have a good eye to the 
Duke of Parma; for with the grace of God, if w^ live, 
I doubt not ere it be long so to handle the matter 
with the Duke of Sidonia as he shall wish himself at 
St. Mary Port among his orange-trees.’ After a few 
days more e'^n Drake had had enough. He had 
shot away all his powder, and as he heard the wind 
howling through his rigging, he knew that no 
Spaniard would venture back t-o try what more 
English sailors might have to.offer them. 

10. The Destraction of the Armada.—The Armada 
perished by a mightier power than tliat of man. 
The storm swept it far to the north. Of the hundred 
and fifty sail which had put out from Spain, a hundred 
and twenty were still afloat when they were left by 
their English pursuers. But they were in a bad case. 
Provisions were running shortJ and large numbers of 
the men were sick and dying. Masts were split and 
sails were torn by shot and storm. At last they 
rotinded the Orkneys, and tri(jd to make their way 
home round Scotland and Ireland. One great ship 
w%s wrecked on ttie Isle of Mull. The natives, 
savage as ijiey then were, set fire to it aiwi burnt it 
wth itfl crc^r. The rest made their way along the 
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west coast of Ireland. Not a few were driven on 
shore on the high cliffs against which* the Atlantia 
ocean rolls its waves without a break en this side of 
An^rica. *Most of the Spaniards who reached the 
shore and fell into the hands of the English weife 
put to death. Those who fell into the hands bf the 
Irish were also butchered for the*sake of plunder. 
The greater part were swallowed up by the sea. 
‘ When I was at Sligo,’ wrote an Englistiman, f I 
numbered on one strand of less than five miles 
length, eleven hundred dead bodies of men, which 
the sea had driven upon the shore. Tfie country 
people told me the like was in other places, though 
not to the like number.’ Fifty-four •vessels, with 
nine or ten thousand sick and suffering men on 
board, were all that succeeded in struggling home to 
Spain. Philip was struck to the heart at his failure, 
shut himself up in his room, and for a time would 
speak to no one. Yet when the beaten Admiral 
arrived, he did not reproach him. * I sent you to 
fight against men,’ he said, ‘ and not with the winds.’ 
Elizabeth, too, acknowledged that her triumph was 
not owing to herself, or even to her sailors. She 
went in state to St. Paul’s, to return? thanks for the 
victory which had been gained, and she struck a 
medal which bore the motto, ‘ God blew •with His 
wind, and they were scattered.’ 
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CHAPTEE XXIL 

THE LAST YEAHS OF ELIZABETH. 

( 1588 - 1603 .) 

1. Continuance of War with Spain. —Elizabeth 
reigned for fifteen more years after the defeat of the 
Armada. Spgin was unable to protect its trade, and 
its colonies in America. Spanish towns were sacked, 
and Spanish wealth was carried oif to England. 
The Spaniards were brave men, and fought hard. 
Drake died in the West Indies, on one of his plun¬ 
dering expeditions. 

2. Death of Sir Eichard Grenville.— The most 
heroic death in the whole war was that of Sir Eichard 
Grenville. His little ship, the ‘ Eevenge,’ was one 
of six which were overtaken at the Azores by fifty- 
three Spanish ships, some of them of enormous size. 
Five of his comrades fled, as they well might, before 
such odds. Grenville refused to fly. The little 
‘ Revenge ’ fought all alone through the whole of 
ttie,afternoon. Oar own living poet has told the story, 
ipeaking as if he had been one of that valiant crew. 

And the sun went down, and tlie stars came out, far over tlie 
.summer sea, 

But never for a moment ceased the fight of the one and the 
fifty-three.* 

Shi||, after ship, the whole night long, their high-built galleons 

came; ,, 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, with her battle-thunder 
•' and ftame. 
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Ship after ship, the whole night long, drew book with her dead 
and her shame; ^ 

For some were sunk, and many were shatter’d, and so could Bght 
no more. 

Go^d of battles I was ever a battle like this in the world before ? 

Through the whole of that nigh^fc the one Kngfish 
vessel, with but a hundred fighting men to b^gin 
with, fought the fifty-three "Spanish ships. 

And the night went down, and the sun smiled out, far over the 
summer sea, 

And t'hc Spanish fleet, with broken sides, lay round us, all in a 
ring: 

But they dared not touch us again, for they fear'd that we still 
could sting. 

So they watch’d what the end would bo, 

And wo had not fought tiicm in vain. 

But in perilous plight were wo, 

Seeing forty of our poor hundred slain. 

And half of the rest of us maim’d lor life 

In the crash of the cannonades, and the desperate strife; 

And the sick men down in the hold were most of them stark 
and oold. 

And the pikes were all broken and bent, and the powder was all 
of it spent, 

And the masts and the rigging were lying over the side. 

The little ‘ Eevenge ’ could hold out no longer. 
Grenville himself, like all his mem who remaipeS - 
alive, was sore wounded, and the Spaniards rushed 
on board his ship, and took it. They carf^id«Grcn- 
villc to one of their own vessels to die. . His last 
words were befitting one who liad fought so well. 

‘ Here die I, Kichard Grenville,’ he sa^l^‘ with a 
ful and a quiet mind; for that I have ended my lif^* as 
a good soldier ought to do, who has foTi.ght for his 
country and his queen, for his honour and religion.’ 
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* 3. The Expedition to padiz. —After this a great 
expedition sent to Cadiz. The comipand was 
^ven to Lord Howard of Effltighani and the young 
, Earl of Essex, who was now the Queen’s fhvourite^ a 
xjasjiing young nmn, who was too vain and impatient 
to jdd anything really great. Essex was alw'ays 
wanting to get rSnown. by some great warlike ex¬ 
ploit. He was angry when any one said that there 
had been fighting enough, and that it was time to 
make peace ^with Spain. One day, when h^ was 
talking in ^this way, the wise old Lord Burghley, 
who had been Elizabeth’s minister all through the 
reign, opened a Bible and showed him the words, 
‘ Bloody and (Siceitful men shall not live out half 
^their days.’ • On board this fleet was Sir Walter 
Baleigh, who could do anything he chose to put 
his hand to. When the fleet reached Cadiz, it found 
about seventy or eighty armed Spanish ships under 
the walls, ready to defend the towm. The town 
itself was protected with fortifications, on which 
guns were mounted. The English fleet dashed in, 
each captain eagerly trying to thrust his ship into 
the foremost place. The Spaniards took fright. 

soldiers whd had been on board their ships 
lurried on shore ‘as thick as if coals had been poured 
out of^ sack.’ They set fire to their own ships, and 
the great. Spanish fleet was soon in a blaze. The 
town was then taken, and plundered and burnt. 

• 4. Essex* in Ireland.—As Essex was always 
asking to be allowed to command an army some¬ 
where, the • Queen gave him some wotk to do 
which Wits harder even than the taking of Cadiz. 
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Ireland had never been really conquered. A stnall 
district round Dublin obeyed the English law, but" 
the rest of the people lived in their own way, 
governed by their own chiefs. Elizabeth had been 
afraid lest the Spaniards should take it, and she had. 
tried to conquer the Irish chiefs. At one time sii'e took 
a gprcat quantity of land fropa theta and gave itJ to 
Englishmen. The Irish did not like this, and some 
years after the defeat of the Armada they rose against 
her and defeated an English army. She therefores^ 
sent Essex with a larger army to conquer them. 
Essex marched about the country, doihg nothing 
which was of any use, and losing most of his men. 
Then he came back to England suddenly when he . 
ought to have remained in Ireland, andtwent straight 
to the Queen in his muddy clothes, without changing 
his dress after riding, thinking that he w^ould per¬ 
suade her to forgive him. Elizabeth did not like 
even her favourite to disobey her, and she sent him 
away to his own house, ordering him to stop there 
till there had been an inquiry to find out why he 
had come away from Ireland, Essex did not like 
this, and one day he and a few friends mounted 
their horses and rode into the city, calling on th^. 
citizens to rise to protect him. The citizens did 
nothing of the kind, and Essex was tried upan thie 
charge of treason, and executed. 

5. Conquest »t Ireland.—After Essex came back 
Elizabeth sent Lord Mountjoy to conquer Ireland. He 
succeeded in doing it; and at the end of Elizabeth^ 
reign Irekind was, for the first time, entirely under 
the English Government. But Mountjby only con- 
Quered the North of Ireland by destroying all the 
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Jfbod in the country* There was a terrible famine, 
an|} a: large iiumber of {he Irish people there died 
ef starvation. • • 

6. The Monopolies.—^Elizabeth had very little 
.money. She did not like to ask parliament to tax 
the pdople, forVear of making people dissatisfied 
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with her! At the same time she had a great many 
favourites whom she wished to reward, and she did it 
jpy giving tl^m the monopoly of some article or other; 
that is to say,^y allowing nobody but them to sell it. 
Of course they charged more for these things than 
wpuld have‘been charged if anybody who liked had 
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been allowed to sell them. At last the people got 
angiy, and the House of Commons begged hepj*to 
put an end to these monopolies. The* Queen at once 
gave way. When she knew that all her people were , 
determined to have a thing, she never resisted th^.* 

‘ I have more cause to thank you alV she said to the 
Speaker of the House of Commoiffe, ‘ than you me ; 
and I charge you to thank them of the House of 
Commons from me, for had I not received a know¬ 
ledges from you, I might have fallen ii^o the lap 
an error, only for lack of true information. I have 
ever used to set the last judgment-day before mine 
eyes, and so to rule as I shall be judged to answer 
before a higher Judge, to whose judgfnent-seat I do 
appeal, that never thought was chenshed in my 
heart that tended not to my people’s good. Though 
you have had, and may have, many princes more 
mighty and wise sitting in this seat, yet you never 
had, or shall have, any that will be more careful and 
loving.’ 

7. Elizabeth’s Death.—This was the last time 
that Elizabeth spoke to her people. In 1603 she 
died, after a long reign of forty-five years. She had 
many faults, but she was a great queen. She found 
England divided and weak, she left it united and 
strong. Englishmen were proud of their ccmntry. 
As we look back to that time we are able tp see that 
if they were fieiee and cruel in their revenge upon 
Spain, the victory was one for which aH. the world 
was the better, Spain was a land of tyranny, whhre 
no man dared to speak a word against ^^he king or 
the church. England was not so free as it‘'is now. 
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but it was much freer than any other country, in 
Europe was then. It was a land where men, if they 
did not want to overtlBrow the government, mighb 
speak as they pleased, and think as they pleased. 
Great writers and great poets arose at the end*of‘ 
Elizabeth’s reign. Shakspere, the greatest of' them 
all, expressed the feeling which taught Englishmen 
that their well-being lay in the unity among them¬ 
selves which sprang from their devotion to the 
queen, when he wrote;— ^ % 

This England never did—^nor never shallr- 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror. 

But when it first did help to wound itself. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

JAMES I. AND THE HOUSE OE COMMOHS. 

( 1603 - 1614 .) 

1. Accession of James I. —James I., the king who 
succeeded Elizabeth, came from Scotland. He was 
the son of Mary Queen of Scots who had been be¬ 
headed .'it Fotheringay, and the great-grandson of 
the eldest sister of Henry VIII, For the first time 
the same king ruled over Scotland as well as Eng¬ 
land ; though each country, for a long time after¬ 
wards, kept its own laws and its own Parliament. 

• 2. The Hampton Court Conference.—Many people 
^expected that when the new king arrived he would 
make* mstny ch.'inges which ISlizabeth had been 
unwilling to make. Amongst these, the Puritans 
thought that he would do something for them. 
They did ifot want to separate from the Church of 
England, and to have churches or chapels of their 
own. Tho?e of them who were clergymen asked to be 
^oweef to leave out parts of the service which they 
* o 2 f 
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thought it wrong to make use ot. They were un-« 
willing to wear surplices, or lo make the*8ign of. tlys 
cross when they baptisec^ children, or t^ ^low a ring r 
* to placed on a bride’s finger at her marrijige J 
because they thought that these things were superv 
stitious. They also wanted a few other changes fo ' 
be made in the Prayer Book. , Jam«s sent for some 
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of them to come to Hampton Court to talk with him 
and the bishops. He really wanted to hear «irhat‘ 
they had to say, but unfortunately he was a very 
impatient man, and he fancied that every one who 
differed from him was a fool. He thore|c|-e got very, 
^'^gry, and refused to help the Puritans. The oi^Jy 
gopd thing* that came of this conference was an 
order which was given for a new translafion 'of tbs 
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Bible, in which the mistake which ha(J been made * 
in former tonslations were to be set vght. Affer 
several years this new translation wa'6 finished, ai^cf 
is the one which is used generally in England at the ■ 

present day. t ,. ■' • 

3. James I. and the House of Commons. —When 
Parliament met, the members of the House of 
Commons tlid not like what James had been doing. 
They thought that, as it was very difficult to find' a 
sufficient number of clergj^men who t'ould preacl?^ 
good sermons, it would be better to all<^w them all 
to preach, whether they would wear surplices or not. 
The Commons were, therefore, not in a very good 
humour with the king, and they were the more 
displeased when they found that Jahies wanted, 
them to give him money. Elizabeth had bedii 
very sparing, and even stingy, but when James 
came to England from such a poor country as Scot¬ 
land then was, he fancied that he was going to be 
extremely rich, and began giving away estates and 
money to his Scotoh friends. He soon found out 
that if his income was greater in England than it 
had been in Hcotland, his expenses were also much 
more, and that unless^ the House of*Commons would 
give liim money he would run into debt. Th§ 
Commons, however, would not give hiiK fiioney 
unless he did what they wanted, so that they g,nd 
the king did not agree very well together. 

4. The Onnpowder Plot. —^The Catholics werb 
more badly treated than the Puritans. James pro¬ 
mised th^ if they did not make disturbances he 
would not make them pay the fines which th^ey wSre 
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Etaund to pay by law, bii^ he soon broke his promise. 
0»e*bf the^ number, named Catesby, resolved to 
tlow up with ^npowder liOrds and Commons, 
^en they came to hear the king’s spdecli at 4/he 
.opening of Parijameilt. In this way, both James 
himself, and the men who refused to alter the laws 
jvhieh directed fhe persecution of the Catholics, 
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would be punished. Catesby expected that James’s 
*sons*wcj3Ldd be blown up with their father, and he 
intendeds after this had been done, to take James’s 
little daughter Elizabeth, who was being educated in 
•Warwickshii;p, and to bring her up as a Catholic 
Qjieen. If Catesby had succeeded, he would pro¬ 
bably hav^ been murdered, or executed fer his crime 
long before he could get near the child; but )ie 
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was too angry to think of^ this. He let some oHief 
Catholics^ into the secret, one of whqpi was'G-ifido 
Fawkes, or, as he is •commonly called now, Guy 
Fawkes. fThese men hired a house next to the one, 
in which Parliament was tSo me^t, and began'tp‘ 
break a hole in the wall which separated the bmld- 
ings, in order to carry the gunpowder through it to 
a place under the floor upon which the kyig would 
be standing. They were not accustomed to stich 
hardvwork, and they were in despaii; at the slo^ 
progress they were making, when suddenly they 
heard a rustling sound. One of them went to see 
what was happening, and found that a woman tv as 
moving coals from a coal-cellar near, and that the 
cellar was to be let. As they found that it ran, 
underneath the Parliament room they at once to6k 
it. There was no longer any necessity for them to 
break through the wall. They brought into the 
cellar several barrels of gunpowder and covered them 
over with faggots and pieces of wood. 

5. Duoovery of the Plot. —The plotters wanted 
more money than they had got, because they wished 
to buy horses and armour to enable them to. seize 
the little Elizabeth as soon as thfe explosion 
taken place. They therefore let into the secre^ 
some rich men who would be likely to fjive^ihem 
money. One of these had a brother-in-law in the 
House of Lords, and did not wish that he should be 
blown up with the rest. He therefore him knoi^ 
what was being done, and the information was canned 
tq. the government. On the night before^Parliament 
was to meet, Guy Fawkes went down to the dellar 
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. *be ready to set fixe to j;he powder in the morning. 

He,Was m^e a prisoner, and his companions 
•into the country. Some Were killed but most of 
€hem were taken and executed. * • 

6. The English Oovemment of Ireland. —At the 
end‘of Elizabeth’s reign, Ireland had been for the 
first time brou^t completely under the power of 
the English government. Vor some few years the 
English tried to do their best for the native Irish, 
and to giv§ to those who wished to live quietly 
lands which they might have for their own, whilst 
those who could do nothing but fight were sent 
abroad to fight in foreign armies. Some of the 
chiefs who had ruled the Irish tribes before Ireland 
had been conquered did not like to see the English 
having so much power in the country, and settling 
matters where they had been themselves accustomed 
to have everything their own' way. One of their 
number, O’Neill, Earl of Tyrone, had a quarrel with 
another Irishman. He was summoned to Dublin 
that his t^ase might be heard, and behavexi so rudely 
to the Lord Deputy, Sir Arthur Chichester, who 
governed in the king’s name, that he was ordered 

'^to, go to England to give an account of his actions. 
.Ho was afraid that if he obeyed he would never be 
allo'Mwd come back again, and, with another Irish 
. Earl, he iled to Spain. 

7. The Colonisation of Ulster. —The two earls 
who had fleet been chiefs over six counties in 
Ulster. Chichester advised that the lands of these 
counties sHbuld be given to the IrishmeA who liv^d 
on them, and that, when they were all satisfied, the 
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land which remained shoulc^ be divided amongst new • 
colonists fjom England and Scotland. ^he Eriglkh 
government did not talsft his advice. •The best lancT 
was* given fo Englishmen and Scotchmen, and what 
remained was granted to the* Irish^ who w’ere th.ns/ 
thrust out of their old homes. The new colonists 
were much more industrious thad the Irish, and 
they soon made Ulster more fertile than the Irish¬ 
men would have done for a long time to come; but 
it was*very cruel to the Irish, and it \^uld not be 
easy to make them forget the treatment which they 
had received. 

8. The Great Contract and the ImpositionB.— 

These troubles made it necessary to keep up a 
larger army in Ireland than before. The expense ^ 
caused by this made James run into debt even more 
than he had done at the beginning of his reign. In 
1610, therefore, he asked Parliament to agree to a 
scheme which was known as the Great Contract, by 
which he was to receive a large increase of income 
on condition of his giving up a number of rights 
which were burdensome to his subjects. The House 
of Coiiimons, on its part, asked him to give way on 
another question of great import^mfee. In order ^to'^ 
get more money, he hiid made the merchants pay 
duties on goods taken out of the kingdom di; brCrught 
into it, besides those payments which had been, 
granted to him by Parliament. These duties being 
put on or imposed by the king him8etf,«were called 
Impositions. The judges said that the king hai a 
right by law to do this. The House oY Commons 
said he had not. An agreement was very neaHy come 
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• about both J.he Great Cqptract and the Impositions. 

• Buf, after alh the king and the House of pommons 
qi^rrelled. The king wanted more money than the 
.’Commons were ready to give, and he dissolved the 

• !Paplia_^ent in au^ill-tehiper. 

*9. The Addled Parliament. —At last James 
summoned another Parliament. But that Parlia¬ 
ment said just the same about the Impositions as 
the one before it had said. The king dissolved it 
after it hsid sat for only a few weeks. It is Iftiown 
as the Addled Parliament, because it did not produce 
a single new law. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

JAMES I. AMD SPAIN. 

0614-1625.) 

1. James’s Favourites. —James had quarrelled 
with his Parliaments because he wanted to have 
everything his own way, and did not care about the 
things about whfeli his subjectsj cared. In managing 
l^he affairs t)f govt'rnment, Uk>, he did not like to 
bike l^ocd* advice. He thought it best to have a 
•yoprig man near him who was clever and amusing, 
and who would do everything for him, without 
Vanting to*}iEve a way of his own. The first young 
mSn whom he chose for this purpose was a Scotch¬ 
man narne^ Robert Carr, whom he m^e Earl jof 
Somerset. After some time, the new earl was 

i 
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accused of committing a ^murder, and, though it is? 
not quite certain whether he had don^ so, therd can 
be no doubt that hiswife had plaflned the crime. 
At all events, both he and his wife were tried and 
condemned to death, and, fhoug^» James pardoned 
them, they never came near the court again. The 
next favourite was Greorge Villiers, who was soon 
made Lord Buckingham, and some years afterwards 
Duke of Buckingham. He was a gay young 
fondcof dancing and riding, and was sfble to amuse 
the king with his talk. James gave hiip very large 
landed estates, so that he soon became very rich, 
though when he first came to court he was so poor 
that he had to borrow money to buy himself a suit 
of clothes fit to appear in. Nobody Was appointed 
to any office who did not first come to Buckingham 
to ask for his favour, so that though he was at first 
kind and affable, he soon became conceited, and used 
to speak roughly to men who did not treat him with 
very great respect indeed. This was very bad for 
the king, as men who were fit to give him good 
advice did not like to be humble to Buckingham. 

2. The Spanish Marriage Treaty. —James knew 
that he would be obliged to send for another Parlia¬ 
ment unless he could get money in some other way 
One plan he had for getting money was to marry his 
son Charles to IV^ariathe daughter of PhilipTII., khig 
of Spain. She was known as the Infanta, a title 
given to the daughter of the Spanish ki%s. Philip 
offered to give a large sum of money when the idar- 
rmge took' place, but he asked that Catholics in 
England shonld be allowed to worship in tlleir ow^n 
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*yfLy. without punishment. Englishmen were still 
fso ^n^y abotit the Gunpowder Plot that James 
n^uld hardly^ l^ve been abl^ to do this if he had 
wifJhed it, and, though the marriage was* talked^of 
for. some time, it did uot seem likely that it would 
*ever be^ really brought about. The English people 
did liot at .all like* to see their king friendly with 
Spain, as they had not forgiven the Spaniards for 
all that* had happened in Elizabeth’s time, and they 
thought that if the king of Spain got a chancy he 
would be as ready to meddle in England as his 
father, Philfp II., had been before him. 

3. Baleigh’s Voyage. —One of those who hated 
Spain most wa^ Sir Walter Raleigh. At the begin¬ 
ning of the r^ign he had been accused of a crime 
hf^w’hich he had not been guilty, and had been con¬ 
demned to death. But James had shut him up in 
prison in the Tower instead of having him executed, 
lie now declared that if James would let him out 
he would go to a gold mine in South America near 
the Orinoco and bring' home a large store of gold. 
James, who wanted gold, let him go, but told him 
that he must not go to any of the lands belonging 
Vo the' king of Spain, and that if he did he should 
be beheaded, as he might be, without any new trial, 
bhcaus^ he I had been already condemned. Raleigh 
sailed, and when he reached the mouth of the Ori- 
noc6 it was arranged that some of his ships should 
gp up the ri^er to look for the mine, and that others 
shoj^ld stay dt the mouth to prevent any Spanish 
ships coming in. None of the sailors would go up 
unless Raleij^h would stay to guard the mouth, at) 
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they said that they could not trust any one else ndca ^ 
to sail away if danger came. He '^as thei;eft>re 
obliged to lea\'e the s^rch for the yiine to one oC 
" his^sons and to his friend Captain Keymis. Whfen • 
Keyinis had nearly reached* the place where the- 
mine was, he found a Spanish village on th&'banlc 
where he bad not expected. to fiifti it. He landed 
his men, and after a sharp fight they forced their 
way into the village, though they were obliged ‘to 
set fiigs to it before the Spaniards could be driven^ 
out. Young Raleigh was shot down in the midst 
of the fight. His comrades never reached the place 
where the mine was. The Spaniards, who had taken 
refuge in the woods, fired at the English from be^hind 
the trees whenever they attempted to move, and 
at last Keymis was obliged to re-embark his men in 
the boats and to make his way sadly down the 
stream of the mighty river. Raleigh learned from 
his old friend that all his prospect of success and his 
hope of life itself was at an end. He lost his temper, 
and threw all the blame on poor Keymis, who had 
done his best, ‘ It is for you,’ he said, ‘ to satisfy 
the king since you have chosen to take your own 
way. I cunnot do it.’ The old sailor could not' 
bear this unmerited feprojich. He went back to his 
cu,bin, and thrust a knife into his heart.^ A boy, 
who opened the door half an hour afterwards, found 
him dead. 

4. Ealeigh’s Beturn and Executi^ni —Raleigh’i 
first thought after this failure was to try tu persu'jde 
the captains of his fleet to join him fti attacking 
sWe Spanish ships in order to get gold or silver«to 
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lake home to the king. The captains thought 
thj|.t this wotild be piracy, and said that they did 
mot want to *De hanged. Eijeigh had to come home. 
He was seized and thrown into prison. • So hateful 
were the Spaniards in* England that James did not 
vehtnte to allo\? him to be heard in public in his 
ow^ defence. Almost every man in England was 
ready to applaud a bold sailor who had hurt nobody 
but the’ Spaniards. Raleigh was now the most 
popular man in the country. He ascended the 
scaffold with* a jest on his tongue. The crowd was 
thick, and 'he saw one of his friends trying with diffi¬ 
culty to push his way through it. ‘I know not,’ 
Raleigh called out, ‘ what shift you will make, but 
I am sure tQ have a place.’ When he knelt down 
tp lay his head on the block some one told him that 
hq ought to have laid his face towards the east. 
‘ What matter,’ he answered, ‘ how the head lie, so 
that the heart be right.’ The axe descended, and 
his voice wfis silenced for ever. 

5. James I. and the Thirty Tears War. —A war 
broke out in Germany, called the Thirty Yeturs War, 
in which the German Catholic princes were on one 
side and many of the German Protestant princes on 
the other. The principal of these latter W’as Frede- 
Hek, i»whcfc ruled over the Palatinate, a country of 
which the chief town was Heidelberg. Frederick 
haH married James’s daughter Elizabeth. He was 
defeated, a]>d part- of his dominions were seized by a 
Sgp-nish arihy which had come to help his enemies. 
Englishmeii were very anxious that the* Spaniards 
should «not Veinain in possession of Frederick’s lan!i, 
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lest he and his Protestant subjects should be com-' 
pelled to change their religion. James agreed -wijji 
his people, because he di4not want his^ dkughter and< 
her childreruto be driven out of their home. He sent . 
ambassadors to a great many ikings and princes to . 
beg them t-o step fighting, but they phid no attention 
to him. He therefore summoned another Parliament, 
and asked for money that he might be able to pay 
an army to defend the Palatinate, if he went to war. 
As, however, he had made up his mind to send% 
some more ambassadors before going *to war, the 
Parliament only gave him a little money, jfnd waited 
to see what he would do if the ambassadors did not 
succeed in persuading the Catholics Mio leave the 
Palatinate alone. , 

6 . The Monopolies and Lord Chancellor Bacon .—3 
The House of Commons complained bitterly of marjy 
things at home. James had granted a great many 
monopolies as Elizabeth had done. He had done it 
partly to reward his friends, but much more to en¬ 
courage the introduction into England of new 
manufactures. Those, however, wdio had got these 
monopolies behaved very harshly and violtmtly to 
men who tried, without the king’s leave, to make the 
things which they thdught that no one but them¬ 
selves ought to make. The House of Comiiions ^'om- * 
plained, and James was obliged to put an end to these 
monopolies. The House of Commons then fouiid 
fault with other matters. Great officialg, in those 
days, were not paid as they are now with a regul^ 
salary, but neceived presents from people who wanted 
thiir help. It was very difficult to prevent people 
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who brought presents to .the officials to reward them 
fof doing ijjieir duty, from bringing presents to 
persuade them to do what^they ought not to do. 

* At this time Lord Bacon was Lord Chancellor. «He 
'.^us a very wise, man,*and a great philosopher, but 

when people brought him presents he was foolish 
enough to take t^lem without asking himself whether 
they wajated to bribe him or not. In many cases 
these people hoped that he would decide in their 
favour in sqme matter which he had to settie .as a 
judge. He used to take their money, though 
afterwards he decided against them if they were 
in the wrong. Some of these people were very 
angry, and complained to the House of Commons. 
The House af Commons impeached the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, that is to say, accused him before the House 
ol^ Lords, Bacon was condemned to lose his office, 
and was punished in other ways besides. 

7. The Loss of the Palatinate. —At last James 
found out that his ambassadors could not save 
the Palatinate merely by talking. He therefore 
asked Parliament to give him more money in oriler 
that he might be able to pay an army to defend 
Mvit country. ' The Commons were quite ready 
to give him money, if he would promise to 
decMe iwar against Spain. They knew that the 

• Spaniards had sent the first army to attack the 
Palatinate, and they thought that if Spain were 
“attacked ahd beaten at sea, as it had been in the 
ddiys of Sir Francis Drake, the king of Spain would 
not be abl^ to get any more gold or silver from his 
piines^n America, and would therefore not be a^le 

P 
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to help to piiy the armies of the German Catholics. 
They therefore wanted a war with Spa*^, and* they 
were much displeased that James was again asking the? 
king of Spain, who was now Philip IV., to give Kis • 
sister, the Infanta, to the Prince of Wales. English¬ 
men did not at all wish to have a lioman CsMiplic 
queen in England when Charles dhme to be king. 
James, on the other hand, wanted to remain at peace 
with Spain and only to make war on the German 
Catholics. He became very angry with the Hous^ 
of Commons, and dissolved this Parliament. As 
Parliament had not given him any money, he was 
unable to pay an army, and before the year 1622 
was over the Palatinate was conquered by the 
Spaniards and their friends. 

8. Prince Charles’s Visit to Madrid.—By thh 
time Buckingham was even on better terms wi^h 
Charles than he had been with his father, and he 
now persuaded Charles to visit Madrid to make love 
to the Infantii. In those days Princes scarcely ever 
visited foreign countries, because they were afraid of 
being seized and kept in prison to make them give 
up something or another which belonged to them. 
Buckingham persuaded Charles that the king pf ' 
Spain would take a visit from him as so great a 
compliment that he would give him i^^iclf the* 
Palatinate to show how pleased he was. The two . 
young men put on false beards to conceal them¬ 
selves, called theiiiselves Tom Smit]i«and Dick* 
Smith, and set out for Spain. When tftey reached 
Madrid the^'king pretended to be very pldksed to see 
thkm. In reality he was very sorry that tbfey had 
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eome. His sister had tojd him that she would not 
ma»ry' Charl^, because thp English Prince was a 
ftotestant. the Spanish t^ourt the king and the 
Jroyal family lived in a very formal wa/. diaries 
not allowed Jp see* the Infanta privately. One 
day.he^eard that she was in a garden, and jumped 
over a wall to talk to -her. To his surprise she 
shrieked ,and ran into the house. Philip tried 
to 'make Charles break off the marriage by asking 
him to grant liberty to the English CathoUfts to 
worship without being punished for it. Charles 
promised anything he was asked to promise, without 
thinking whether he would ever be able to keep his 
word. At last Philip told Charles that he must 
^o back to Eflgland and do what he had engaged to 
do»,,and that then, if he really did it, the Infanta 
sh(Aild be sent after him to be his wife. The Infanta, 
not very willingly, agreed to this. She got an 
English grammar and dicthmary, and began studying 
the language which she w^ould have to use here. 
Charles however thought that he was being treated 
with contempt. He came back to England, and 
refused to marry the Infanta unless her brother 
woiild give back fhe Palatinate* The king of Spain 
smd that he could not do this, and the marriage was 
no mote tiiought of. I’he Infanta put her English 
grammar and dictionary away. A few years after- 
w’ards she married a German Catholic Prince, the 
st>n of the l^peror, and was probably a great deal 
haj^ier than if she had come to live as Charles’s 
wife, amongst the English Protestants. * I 

,*9. IShd of James’s Reign. —James called anothw 
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Parliament which voted him money, and which woulii' 
have beeif very well pleased if he had at|pnce gon^ to 
war with Spain. He t(Sd the members that he wa% 
rejihy to fight to recover the Palatinate, but he must; 
first send some more ambassadors to ^jnd out what aljfes* . 
he was likely to have. Before the Parliament’ came 
to an end, it learned that James wanted to marry 
his son to Henrietta Maria, the sister of Loyds XIII., 
king of France. Englishmen would have b6en 
mucli better pleased to hear that Charles was goin^ 
to marry a Protestant lady. To give ^some little 
satisfaction, both James and Charles promised that 
they would not engage to the king^ of France to 
give freedom of worship to the English Catholics. 
After the session of Parliament had colne to an end,^ 
James found that the king of France would not give 
up his sister unless both James and Charles wfJUld ^ 
engage to let the Catholics worship freely. Rather 
than be disappointed in this marriage as they had 
been disappointed in Spain, they both engaged to do 
this, and so broke their promise to the Parliament. 
They were therefore afraid to summon Parliament 
again till the marriage was actually over, when it 
would be too late foB any one to grumble. This jwas' 
the more disastrous because they had already made 
some preparations for war, and had arraiigcfd that 
12,000 English soldiers should go under Cgunt 
Mansfeld, a German officer, to conquer the Palati¬ 


nate. As Parliament was not sitting i(^*vote money, • 
the poor ^en were sent ofi* without paj^and witlfcut 

J ood in the middle of winter. When ,they arrived 
[1 Holland they were put in large boats to %e talen 
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up the rivers. It Began to freeze hard, and the ice 
prevepted the boats frftm moving. If the kind 
putcTi had Biot brought tijem bre^d aifd cheese, 
.th« soldiers would have been starved to /leath. As 
^i^was, they had nothing but a little straw with which 
to 'ccwier themselves, and they fell so ill with the 
bitter cold that jn two or three weeks only 3,000 
men of the 12,000 were able to march. They were 
no!#> enoftgh t-o conquer the Palatinate, and the 
whole expedition was a failure. About this^ time 
James died. * 


CHAPTER XXV. 

CHABXES I. AND HIS FIRST THREE 
PARLIAMENTS. 

( 1626 - 1029 .) 

1. The First Parliament of Charles I. —Charles 
I. now summoned Parliament and asked for money 
for the war. The Commons knew that the young 
king *did everytlyng that Buckingham asked him to 
do,* and that Buckingham had fhanaged the sending 
mit of Mspisfeld’s expedition without food or money. 
They also suspected that Charles had not kept his 
'prdmise about the English Catholics. Instead there¬ 
fore of givjn^ him the large sum of money that 
hty^anted, tlhey gave him very little. Charles said 
he must ha»e more. They told him that as long as 
h^ con^plted no one but Buckingham how mon^ 
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was spent, they could not help him. If he wopld 
take the^ advice of others whom the/trustedj^^tl^ey * 
would give more money. Charles was very angry, 
and dissolved his first Parliament. 



GMAKLES I. 

2. The Expedition to Cadiz. —Buckingham advised 
Charles to go on with the war whetLej* Parliament 
gave him ^anything or not. He got just ggough mohey 
together to send a fleet and army to Qidi?!. When 
^he army landed, instead of attacking the town.it 
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^ marched in another direcj:ion to attack some Spanish 
troop's whic% its commander had heard of. As there 
Vere no Spanish troops near,^he soldiers only got very 
. hot and tired, and as their commander ha<f forgotten to 
that they ha^ any f)rovisions with them, they were 
very fiungry too. They found a large quantity of wine 
in a Spanish village, and swallowed it so greedily 
that thp whole army was soon drunk, and if there 
h&d been an enemy near every man might have been 
killed- Th§ next day the troops marched bkck to 
Cadiz; but the town was too well fortified to be 

w _ 

taken. The fleet and army came back to England 
without doin^ anything at all. In some books of 
nursery rhymes is still to be found the following 
account of this expedition :— 

^ ‘ There was a fleet that went to Spain ; 

When it got there, it came back again.* 

3. The Second Parliament of Charles I. and the 
Forced Loans. —In the next Parliament Buckingham 
was impeached—that is to say, he was accused before 
the Lords by the Commons, of making himself rich 
and ruining the nation. Before the trial was finished, 
the )iing dissolved his second Parliament as he had 
dissolved his fiftt. He was jn great difficulty for 
money. He sent to ask his subjects to give him 
somd*; bdt scarcely any one would give him anything 
. at all, and it was against the law to make any one 
give. Somebody however told Charles tliat though he 
tjould not make his subjects give he could make them 
lettd. As id was not likely ever to be able to repay 
what he bo^owed, there was not much diSference be¬ 
tween '•lending and giving. Nevertheless he tolk 
• tlie advice and ordered all persons with property w 
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pay him money as a forced Iqan. lie threw into prison ^ 
the chief pien who would not pay, and got a*lAKge 
sum from those who had^ther pay tlian go to prison! 

4. The ^ar with France and the Expedition*to. 
Ehd.—Charles had good reasdi to wint money. Ill • 
less than a year after the dissolution of his second 
Parliament lu^ had quarrelled with France as well' as 
with Spain. The king of France was at yar with 
his Protestant subjects, and was besieging the town 
of La Kochelle. Buckingham went yith a great 
fleet and army to deliver it. He b<*gfin by laying*^ 
siege to a fort on the Tsh* of Khe not far from I^a 
Kochelle. He could not take it, and came home, 
having accomplished nothing at all. * 

5. The Third Parliament of Charles I. and the 
Petition of Eight. — (Jharles was determined to go o^.i 
with the war, to deliver La Rochelle. As he ^ad 
no money left, he summoned a Third Parliament. 
That Parliament presented to him the Petition of 
Right, in which they demanded, amongst other things, 
that he should never levy taxes or forced loans 
w’ithout the consent of Parliament, and never put 
any man in prison without giving a reason for it, so 
that the man might hg,ve his case tri^d by the judg4‘s 
whereas if no reason was given, the judges would 
not know what he was accused of and codki ifbt try 
the case, so that he might be left in prison as long, 
as the king pleased. Charles was most unwilling 
to yield to this, but he did at last, an(J tlie Petitio?. 
of Right became law. The London citiA^ns rangdlie 
bells merrfly, and lit uj) bonfires in the Streets. 

I 6. Murder of Buckingham.—Charles*, iif retifin 
for his grant of the Petition of Bight, got the money. 
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"^hicli he wanted, and gathered another great fleet 
ai^^^army, -^th which ’Buckingham was to drive 
nfF the besiegjers from LaoRochelle. Buckingham 
wtfnt to Portsmouth to take the command. There 
Vas scarcely an Englishman who did not hate 
him 'for squancTering the money and lives of his 
cohntrymen on these foolish plans which never suc¬ 
ceeded. A certain John Felton, who bad been 
turned out of an officer’s place by Buckingham, 
fancied that he would be doing God service bji mur¬ 
dering him, just as Catesby and Guy Fawkes had 
fancied tKkt they were doing God service if they 
could murder the king and the Parliament. He 
bought a knife, went down to Portsmouth, and stood 
outside the door of a room in which Buckingham was 
breakfasting. At last Buckingham stepped out, and 
^mped for a moment to speak to one of his officers, 
Feffon struck him hard with his knife in the breast, 
saying as he did it, ‘ God have mercy on thy soul.’ 
Buckingham staggered forward and fell dead. The 
murderer merely slipped away for a short time, but 
his hat fell off, and he was soon recognised. It 
was not long before he was sentenced to death, and 
hanged. » 

7. Breach between Charles and the Parliament.— 

’Charles J’^ad now to try to govern without Bucking¬ 
ham. When Parliament met again there were new 
quarrels between it and the king. In the first place 
there was a>disagreement between him and the Puri- 
t^s about certain doctrines which t hey wished to have 
taught, w^fflst he wished that these doct/ines should 
i»t be taught. Then there was a disagreem^t 
dbout the payment of duties on goods going ouV of 
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the kingdom and coming in, which were known. a% 
tonnage and poundage, ancf which had Ibeen granted 
to the kings and queen# before him their Parlia* 
me^ts for* their lifetime. He had dissolved 4iis 
earlier parliaments so soon that they had never hatl. 
time to say whether they would grant hinf these 
duties or not. He had, however, teken them, afe if 
they had been granted, and as many people had 
lately refused to pay he had seized their goods. Otie 
of th(V!e whose goods had been seized was a member 
of Parliament, and Sir John Eliot, a noble-minded 
man and a great speaker in the House of*Commons, 
advised that the Custom House officers who had 
seized this man’s goods should be senff for and pun¬ 
ished. The king said they had acted by his orders, 
and should not be punished. He then ordered tlje 
House to adjourn, that is to say, to stop sitting for 
a few days. The House did as he wished once,^ut 
when orders came for a second adjournment, two 
strong members,knowing that as long as the Speaket*, 
whose business it was to keep order in the House, 
remained in his seat, the House could not be ad¬ 
journed, stepped forward and held him down by 
force in his chair, whilst Eliot ask<id the House to 
vote that any one who preached the doctrines which 
the Puritans thought wrong, or any one whp paid of 
collected the duties without consent of Parliament, 
was an enemy to his country. There was a great 
tumult in the House, and just as the mesnbers wera 
shouting ‘Aye! aye!’ in answer to Eliot’^ resoluti^, 
the king drived. Parliament was di5l^lved, and 
Cfcarles determined that, for some time ht laast, he 
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Wguld not summon another. This third Paxlia- 
mgi^camejCo an end In 1629. No Parliament 
Iras summoned again for eleven years. 




CHAPTER XXVI. 

A 

TEE UNFABLIAMEITTABT GGVEBKMENT OF 

CHABLES I. 

' ( 1629 - 1640 .) 

1. The Imprisonment of Members of Parliament.— 

Charles’s first JWJt was to imprison Eliot and some of 
•tjie other members of Parliament who had taken 
in the disturbance. Eliot and the others said 
that- they ought not to be tried in any court, ex¬ 
cept in Parliament itself for that which they had 
done in Parliiiment. He and the two who had held 
the speaker dowm were sentenced to heavy fines. 
He refused to pay, and was kept in the Tower till he 
died. Thougli Charles knew that he was dying he 
wrould not let hjm go, and would not even allow his 
body to be removed, after his‘death, to his home in 
Cornwall for burial. 

is 

2. Laud’s Buie in the Church. —Church affairs 
were almost entirely managed by William Laud, who 
w^as Bishqp of London, and who, in 16.33, became 
Ai-chbisho^ of Canterbury. He was determined that 
in every church in England there should be the 
riune '\erefaonies, and that the clergy should r^^ 
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the whole of the services as they were in the Prayei^, 
Book, instead of leaving oul? as much as <:.hey pleased. 
One thing* which gave gjeat offence to ftie Puritan* 
was the removal of the communion table to tiie 
east^end of the churches, ins^ad of allowing it t(/* 
stand in the middle of the building? as it had done 
in most churches for many years.*. People fancied 
that Laud wanted to make them Roman Catholics 
again, and, though this was quite untrue, it -^as very 
unwise in him te try to make people worship in a way 
which they thought to be wrong. Pjiere was a 
Court known as the High Commission C(Airt, which 
had been set up in Elizabeth’s reign, before which 
the clergy were brought who refused to use the 
whole of the Prayer Book, and who tajight things 
contrary to its doctrines, or were thought by Laujh 
and his friends to do so. Many of these were turntfd 
out of their places, and had to leave the country.^ 

3. The Court of Stax Chamber. —The Court of 
Star Chamber, which had been set up in the reign 
of Henry VIT. to keep in order the great lords, was 
used by Charles I. to punish those who found fault 
with his government. Some men who had been 
abusive had to stand in the pillojy, which was a' 
piece of wood with a hole in it to fit the neck, and 
then had their ears cut off*. Others who ras^isted th^ 
government were imprisoned or fined. There was 
no jury in the Court of Star Chamber. It was now 
composed of two judges and of all the ijLembers of* 
the King’s Council. As these were the \v'ery peoj^e 
who carried out Charles’s orders, they realiv punished 
ii4 the Star Chamber those persons whd'had coi»^ 
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plained agapist their own proceedings. They were 
bSth’ accus9rs and judges. No wonde? that the 
XJourt became^very unpopufar. 

4. Ship Honey.—For a few years Charles g6t on 
pretty well without money granted by Parliament, 
Ho made the merchants pay the duties, and, as he 
made peace with both'France and Spain, he had no 
more military or naval expense. With peace came a 
growth of trade, and the duties on goods brought 
more money to the king than they had ever brought 
before. Before long, however, he found it necessary 
to have a fleet. As the Dutch navy had been a large 
one for many years, and the French too had now a 
large navy, Charles thought that England ought to 
have a fleet lo defend her coasts and her trade. The 
Aroper thing to do would have been to send for 
I^aifliament, and to ask it for money for the navy. 
But the king knew that if Parliament met it would 
refuse to give money unless he would follow its 
advice in ever 3 rthing, and he was determined not to 
do that. One of his lawyers told him that when the 
country was in danger he had a right to ask the 
.people of the towns on the sea-coast to serve in their 
ships against tfie enemy, and* he therefore ordered 
|hese towns to send him ships. He took care to ask 
for ship# larger than those which were to be found 
in, any of these places except in London. After a 
little time, he wrote again to say that if they had 
*not got the ‘ships they might give him money in- 
sftad. Th^g money was paid, and the n§xt year he 
asked all^lie counties in England to pay the shp- 
^oney^ as it was called. He told them that a nfekn 
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who owned sheep with wool its back jn a midland ‘, 
county was just as much interested in having* the 
trade of the country defended as the Inan who lived 
in„a«8eaport* town, and owned the ship which carried^ 
the wool across the sea. This'was cjuite true. ^ The ‘ 
only question was whether either ought to be ma^e 
to pay without a grant from Parliament. 

5. Hampden's Case. —^John Hampden, a Bucking¬ 
hamshire squire, refused to pay. A court composed 
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of all the twelve judges was called on to say what 
the law was. Seven out of the twelve declared th^ir 
belief that the king had a right to levy ship-money. 
The king thought that this settled all disfute^ but 
most Englishmen thought that Hampden had been 
right. 

6. The Scottish Prayer Book and,tke £iot at 
Edinburgh. —Whilst Englishmen were giowing dr- 
contented,'Scotchmen were preparing ^,:jtually to 
realist. James had compelled the Scotti^ Churdh 
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fo .submit to bishops, bu^ he had done very little to 
ah*;i 5 ;‘it 8 for^jii of prayer, which was very, difierent 
from that which was used in^he Church of England. 
Charles now had a new Prayer Book drawb up which 
•was something like tbte one that was used in Eng¬ 
land. ‘ In 1637 he ordered that this should be read 
in the churches iii Scotland. As soon as the clergy¬ 
man began to read it in the principal church in 
Edinburgh, there began an uproar so loud that his 
voice was drowned. As he did not stop, one wtunan 
threw a stool at his head; luckily she did not hit 
him. The magistrates turned the disturbers out of 
the church. The people of Edinburgh took up their 
cause, and the people of Scotland supported the 
people of Edinburgh. It was impossible to read 
txiis new service anywhere in Scotland. Charles 
threatened, but could do nothing. In the beginning 
of 1638 the Scots signed a National Covenant, bind¬ 
ing themselves to stand up for their religion against 
all who attacked it. At the end of the year they 
held a General Assembly, a sort of Church-Parlia¬ 
ment, at Glasgow, where they declared that they 
would, have no more bishops, and called on those 
bishops who had been appointed,by Charles to appeal* 
before them to be judged for their faults. 

7. Charles’s March to the Borders. —Charles was 
jfery angry. He got an army together and marched 
with it to the Borders. The Scots marched to the 
Borders too.* /L-harles’s army was not very warlike, 
andehe had ^ry little money to pay it with. Before 
long his moiiey came to an end, and he was obliged 
to Ihake {)eTOe whether he would or no. j 
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8. Wentworth sent for.-«- After a few monthe he wae^ 

* 4 

again dissatisfied. The Scots said thattthe treaty of 
peace meant one thin^, and the king said that 
meSnt another. As the Scots would not give way,' 
he determined to make war upon them once more.' 
He sent to Ireljmd for Wentworth to advise him 
how to do it. Wentworth had been a member of 
the House of Commons in the early Parliajnents of , 
the reign, and hiid taken a great part in opposing 
Buckingham, and in calling out for tjie redress of ^ 
grievances. After the Petition of Eight had been 
granted, he took the King’s side. He did not like 
the Puritans, and he did not wish to see the House 
of Commons having everything its own way. ,Hc 
had been sent to govern Ireland, and had kept ord^r 
there, and had made the people better off than tl^/^ 
had been before. Amongst other things he had ^ 
taught the Irish to grow flax to be made into linen. 
But he was a headstrong man, determined to make 
every one obey him, and he dealt very hardly with 
those who resisted him. By his violence he had 
made many enemies in Ireland, and it was not un¬ 
likely that he would make many enemies in England. 
Soon after he arrived Charles ifiade him EarJ of 
Strafford, and for about a year he governed England 
in Charles’s name. *« 

9. The Short Faxliament. —Strafford advised the, 
king to summoif another Parliament. It was now 
eleven years since a Parliament had in England, 
and Strafford thought that the neW Parliairent 
rwhich met in April 1640 would be ^ angry with 
(''he Scots as he was. Instead of that tne 'TIouSe of 
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^tkmiiuonB asked that Chiles should promise never 
toiejs^ ship^oney again. They were rejidy, if he 
iStpuld promise* this, to give* him money in return, 
bu? not so much as he wanted. They then resolved 
’to fisk Charles to mal^ peace with the Scots. This 
both Charles and Strafford were determined not to 
do, and Charles dissolved the Parliament. It had sat 


so shorf^a time that it is known in history as the 
Short Parliament. 


10* The Scottish Invasion. —In spite of the disso¬ 
lution, Charles resolved to make war against the 
Scots. He^iad borrowed money before the Parliament 
had met, and now he tried to borrow more. When 
no# one woulcflend him money Strafford tried to get 
^ in all sorts of ways. He threatened the Lord 
tjCayor and Aldermen of London with punishment 
because they would not lend. He talked of seizing 
by force some silver which was in the Mint, and of 
coining bad money so as to pay tliose to whom thci 
king owed money in shillings, each of which would 
only be worth sixpence. At last he bought a large 
quantity of pepper, promising that it should be paid 
fur a year later, and selling it at once below its 
value. The arthy which was to be paid by the 
money got by the sale of the pepper was a miser- 
able*on 0 fc* The men did not want to fight the Scots, 
aiyi were badly drilled. Before the army was ready 
the Scots crossed the Tweed, marched through 
“Northuml^^rland, beat some of Charles’s soldiers at 
irfewburn jftose to Newcastle, and drove them out of 
the counti of Durliam. Charles had to* promise to 
^y mdh^ to the Scots till peace was made. As jiQ 

Q 
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could not get the money ^without Paxliament, he 
was obliged to summon another Parliaenent, which 
he was not likely to geC rid of as easily as he had 
' got rid of the others. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE LONG PARLIAMENT AND THE ^ 
CIVIL WAR. 

( 1640 - 1649 .) 

1. Strafford’s Trial. —The Parliament which iret 
in November 1640 is known as the Isong Parlia' 
ment, because it continued sitting for so many years. 
It began by setting at liberty the men whose ears had 
been cut off by the Star Chamber. Then it impeacted 
the king’s chief ministers. Strafford and I^aud were 
sent to the Tower, and other ministers only escaped 
the same fate by flying to the Continent. Strafford 
was accused before the Lords of a great many 
violent actions and the Commons asked that he 
should be behefided as a traitor, sftying that it was 
treason to the king to try to make him rule without 
Parliaments, because this would really hurt him by 
making him unpopular. They were particularly 
angry with Strafford because they believed that he 
had planned to bring over an Irish army to England 
to make Englishmen do whatever the king wished.. 
The Comntbns were very much afraid of^ Strafford. 
T^ey knew that the English army which ’had bedh 
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"beaten at Newbum was ^till in Yorkshire, and they 
tbojight th£i^. if Strafford were set at liberty he would 
Jjp put at the head of that •army in order to lead it 
against themselves. The people of London did not 
, at. all want to s^ an ftrmy marching to take posses¬ 
sion of their city, and they came to the House of 
Lords shouting "out for justice upon Strafford. The 
^Lords i-hemselves were at first desirous to save 
Strafford, but they at last made up their mind to 
condemn l^m. The king shrank from allowing 
his most faithful servant to be put to death, and lie 
sent soldiers to seize the Tower, in vrhich Strafford 
was imprisoned. But the soldiers were not allowed 
enter. An angry multitude came to Whitehall, 
^reatening*the king and queen. After this Charles 
Jgave way at last, and Strafford was executed. ‘ I 
thank God,’ he said, as he stood on the scaffold, ‘ 1 
am not afraid of death, but do as cheerfully put off 
my doublet at this time as ever I did when I w’ent 
to bed.’ 

2. Changes in the Law. —All this while, and for 
some weeks afterwards, Parliament was busy making 
changes in the law. The king bound himself never 
tcb levy ship-mohey again or ,to take any duties at 
Jhe Custom House without consent of Parliament. 
The^Jourls of High Commission and Star Chamber 
WQre abolished, and severjil other new laws were 
made which made it necessary for the king to 
'consult Pi#lMiment more than he had done before. 
lAfortunaJ||gly Charles did not at all like these 
changes, afcd the Commons believed that if he onjy 
^d th^ ^wer, he would try to get back his qld 
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authority again. All mei^ were thejefore much ^ 
relieved when at last peace was made with ScotlaiM, 
and the Scottish and "English armies were botb-^ 
brol^n up *and sent back to their homes, so tfiat 
* Charles might no longer be teinpted try to epiploy. ’ 

either of them against Parliament. 

3. Eoclesiastioal Parties.— =The wliole of the House 
of Commons was of one mind in wishing the kine^ 
to consult his Parliament, and to govern according 
to lawf But there was one subject on^hich* there^ 
was no agreement. The bishops had oppressed the 
Puritans so much in Laud’s time that most of the 
Puritans wished that there should be po bishops at 
all, and they also wished that the Prayer Book should 
be altered. On the other hand there wefe many melS; 
in the House of Commons who wished that therb*^ 
should still be bishops in the Church and that the 
Prayer Book should remain exactly, or nearly exactly, 
as it was. In the summer of 1641 there were twp 
parties in the House nearly equal, which always voted 
against one another whenever anything was to be done 
about the Church. Pym and Hampden were the 
cliief men of those who wanted some change to be. 
made. Hyde and Falkland were the chief men*of 
those w’ho wished things to remain as they were. 
No one thought it possible that every one should be 
allowed to do as he thought right, and that there ^ 
might be some churches where one Prayer Book was 
used, and some churches where another* was used,* 
and other ^ churches, again, where thqlke was fit) 
Pmyer Book at all. 
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the two parties were growiiiig angry with one another, 
a •xehellionsbroke out in Ireland. The Irish of 
\llster, whose fends had beA taken away in James’s 
rei^, drove out the English and Scottish coldhists 
*.wbo were in possession of those lands. The Irish 
knew that they had been wronged, and they were 
ignorant and cruel. They murdered a great many of 
^>the colgnists, and stripped a great number of men 
and women of their clothes, leaving them to wander 
naked*through the country in the cold winter nights. 
The storjo was bad enough as it really was, but it 
was far worse as it was told in England. The Par¬ 
liament resolved that an army must be sent to 
Inland. Unhappily when the soldiers arrived they 
jfeated the Trish without mercy, and massacred not 
JWnly men, but even women and cliildren. 

^5. The Grand Bemonstrance and the Attempt on 
the Five Members. —Pym and his friends in the House 
of Commons were afraid lest if the king appointed 
the officers of this army he would be able to use 
it against Parliament as well as against the Irish. 
They therefore drew up a long paper called the 
Grand Remonstrance in which they found fault with 
aU that Charles tad done since the beginning of his 
ijpign, and asked him never to appoint any ministers 
except sftch as Parliament should approve of. They 
also asked him to allow a number of clergymen to 
meet to consider what alterations should be made in 
^he Praye# Book. Charles refused to do this, and 
tllough th^ greater number of the Condons were 
gainst hija, the greater number of the Lords were 
igr him. ' The mob from the City came to threaten 
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the Lords, and especiall;j^ the bishops. Charles* 
determined to accuse five members of Uie Hoitse»of 
Commons and one member of the Hovise of Lords 
traitors for* having resisted his authority. The' 
House of Commons refused td deli^jpr them up, ^nd' 
the king came to the House to take them, followed -by 
three or four hundred armed men. *When he reached 


the House he looked round, and found thai^ the five 
members were gone. He commanded the speaker 


to t elf him where they were. ‘ Sir,’ said^the speaker, 

‘ I have neither eyes to see, nor ears to hear, save a? 
this House shall please to direct me.’ The king left 


the House without discovering where the five mem¬ 
bers were. The next day he learned tliat they w^re 
in the City, and he went there to take* them. Tk^ ^ 
citizens refused to give them up. A few days latftj 


the citizens in arms escorted them back to West¬ 


minster. Charles left London rather than see* the 


triumph of his enemies. 

6. Breach between the King and the Parliament.— 

For some months the king and the House of Com¬ 
mons argued with one another. The Commons did 
not trust the king. They thought he would bring 
foreign soldiers into .England to dttack them, s^id 
they asked him to let the Parliament appoint the 
officers of the militia. As there was rdjgular 
army in England then, the country was defended^by - 
men who were drilled for a few days every year, and 
spent the rest of their time in looking •after theif 
farms or keeping their shops. These meAwere calk)d 
the militia. If an enemy invaded the cc^Vntry these 
u(en were bound to come together to resisu'Mm. L p 
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this time their comu^nders had been appointed 
^he kiriJi,* but the House of Common^ were too 
^uch afraid of*the king to aMow these to be appointed 
by^im any longer. Charles would not^give up his 
- right of appointing the officers. He went to York 
and stimmoned tiis hiithful subjects to join him there. 



CAVALIEIi AND PUKITAN. 

NeaAy bi&f the House of Commons and more than 
htijf the -House of Lords supported him. Some of 
these men were ready to fight for him because he 
Vas the king, but a great many more fought for 
him becai]^ they did not want to see^the Prayer 
Book alL^^d. At last, in August 1642, he set up 
stahdnrd at Nottingham, as a sign that he in- 
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tended to maxch against Parliament. The civil war« 
had begiufi. Those who took the sid^ibf the’Jcing 
were known as Cavalters, meaning horsemen, cfr 
gentlemen^ whilst those who took the side of'The’ 



Parliament were nicknamed Koundheads, because 
being Puritans tlvey cut their hair short. 

7. The Beginning of the first CiTiTWar.—FoV 
some time^ the King prospered. The fickt battle ^s 
fought at Edgehill. Neither side galnedVhe victory, 
but as the Parliamentarians retreated, the £ing hM i 
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tke advantage. He entered Oxford and made it his 
h«^-quarfVs for the rest of the war.^ Then he 
Tgiarched towards London •and reached Brentford. 

citizens of London took arms and we^t to 
.Tvirnham Greqji. The two armies looked at one 
another, but there was no fighting. If the king 
had taken London the .war would have been over, as 
the London merchants were so rich that the Parlia¬ 
ment could not have paid its army without their 
help.* The^next year, 1643, sometimes one had the 
better, and sometimes the other. Hampden' was 
killed on the side of the Parliament, and Falkland 
on the .side of the king. On the whole, however, 

t king gained more than he lost. The whole of 
north and west of England was in his hands. 
,At the end of the year Pym died worn out with 
anxiety. So little chance did the Parliament ap¬ 
pear to have that its leaders invited the Scots to 
help them. In 1644 the Scots crossed the border 
and joined an English army. The two forces to¬ 
gether completely defeated the king’s army in the 
north at Marston Moor near York. From this time 
. the. king began to lose ground. 

• 8. Presbytefians and Independents.—Amongst 
^the Puritans themselves there were now two parties. 
Th^ greater number of the members of the House of 
dpmmons who had taken part against the king were 
Presbyterians. They had ordered that there should 
be no mbr« bishops in the Church, and that the 
Grayer B/^k should not be used any more, but 
they wei^n not at all willing that congregations 
.phoulcf &eet to hear doctrines preached of which 
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the Presbyterian clergy did not approve, Thsr^« 
were, however, a few members whOf;^ere c^kid 
Independents. These thought that %very congreg^ 
tion^ should settle its own religion for itself, ^nd * 
that every man, or at least every ^Puritan, shoijld,' 
be free to worship God as he thought right.*' The 
head of this party was Oliver Crftmwell. At tlie 
beginning of war he had been a captain in t];ie arm]^ 
and had filled his company with Puritans who were 
determined to fight for their religion. ^As the war.^ 
went on he became a general, and always filled his 
rt»giments with men of the same sort. He soon 
found that these men, though they were all Puritans, 
were not all agreed about religion. One soldier was 
a Baptist, another an Independent, another a PreST 
byterian. Cromwell thought that when he made aj 
man an officer he ought to take the best soldier, 
without asking what his religious opinions were, 
provided that he was a good man and a Puritan. 
He thought too that members of Parliament and 
persons in office in the StaU' should be chosen in the 
same way. The Presbyterians did not like this, and 
thought that people who were not Presbyterians, 
should not be allowed to have office! « 

9. The Self-denying Ordinance and the New Model. 
—^Most of the generals of the army werd.Pr^by- 
terians, and would rather have made an agreement 
with the king than have allowed Cromwell to do as 
he wished in this matter. As they did,n«t want to* 
beat the king too much, they did not beat him idt 
all, and as flaost people were tired of the war, Crom¬ 
well was able to persuade Parliament toyisi^s wh^ 
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*wafS called the Self-denjing Ordinance, which for- 
ba4«i'tiny member of Parliament to be alsck an ofificer 
fll, the army. •As the chidf Presbyterian generals 
■ were also members of Parliament, this "made them 
*giv,e up their po|t<4 in the army. Cromwell was also 
a member of Parliament, but he was such a good 
general that he was allowed to remain as an oflScer. 
A new set of officers were appointed. The G eneral was 
to be Fairfax, and the Lieutenant-General Cromwell. 
The army after this change was called the New Model. 

10. En^ of the First Civil War and the negotiations 
with the King. —The New Model met the king in 
1645 at»Naspby, and defeated him utterly. The 
nw.t year his condition was hopeless. He rode off 
the Scots and surrendered himself to them. They 
l^anted him to set up a Presbyterian church 
government in England. As he would not do this 
they gave him up to the English Parliament, which 
lodged him at Holmby House in Northamptonshiie. 
He had not been long there when the English army 
quarrelled with the Parliament, The Presbyterians 
in Parliament wanted to send the soldiers home with¬ 
out paying them. The soldiers said that they would 
not go home without being p^d, and they also said 
^lat they had fought for their religion, and that they 
woulh rethain armed till they were sure that they 
wquld be allowed to worship as they thought right. 
They marched to London and turned some of the lead- 
•ing Presbyt^ians out of Parliament. The army was 
MOW masto^f England. Before this it had taken pos¬ 
session of ^he king, and had lodged him ht Hampton 
j^ourt. *'[RUe officers offered to allow the worship of the 
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Churcli of England to be setup again, provided that-no* 
one was compelled to attend it who did lot wishi/J^do 
80 , and that full religidus liberty was granted to 
Protestantfi. Charles would not . hear of this,'and 
soon afterwards he escaped to‘ the Ifle of Wi^ht. 



WIFE OF CHABLBS I. 

11. The Seconfl Civil War and the Execution of 
Charles I.—Charles was not allowed ^ remain .at 
large. He^ was lodged in Carisbrook 4Vstle, nelft- 
Newport. Persons were sent by the Parliament ^ 
negotiate with him. While Charles was argidng with 
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^em in a friendly way,,he was preparing for a 
second civil^rar. In the spring there was^an insur¬ 
rection in his faw-our in Wale*, in Kent, and in Essex. 
A SSbtch army, this time taking his part, invaded#the 
north of England. CBarles himself tried to escape 
from (Sirisbrook W getting out of a barred window 
at night, but he found that the bars were too close 
for him U) slip the whole of his body through, and 
after this he was more closely watched than he had 
been before. • Fairfax put down the insurrectibn in 
Kent and l^ssex. Cromwell put it down in Wales and 
then marched northwards and caught the Scots at 
Preston, •whej^e he defeated them entirely. The 
soWiers came back from their victory with anger in 
itli^^ir hearts Against Charles. They felt that he had 
^fcked them by raising war against them at a time 
when words of peace were in his mouth. They 
resolved to bring him to trial. To do this they 
wanted to find a court to sit in judgment on him. 
None of the judges would do anything of the 
kind. Parliament would not make a new court. 
The soldiers turned out about ninety members of 
the House of Commons, and those who were left 
did* as they wished and voted that there should 
b* a High Court of Justice to try the king. The 
House of Lords refused to have anything to do 
with the matter, and they were fumed out too. 
When Charles was summoned before the new court 
fie refused fo^inswer. He said that it had no right 
t(^ry him. *ile was nevertheless condemned to death, 
and his heivi was cut off on a scaffold outside the 
windows* df his own palace at Whitchallt 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

• 

THE COHKOHWEALTH JSSJ> THE ■ 
FBOTECTOEATE. 

(] 649 - 1660 .) 

1. « The Commonwealth. —The Gro^prnment 
England was now to be a Commonwealth ^ that is to 
say, there was to be no king. The country was to be 
ruled by a few men who were chosen year by year by 
the body called the Parliament. In this Parliament, 
however, there was no House of Lords, ifnd the House 
of Commons consisted of only about eighty member^^ 
who had remained sitting, whilst the rest had either 
left Westminster to fight for the king in the course of 
the war, or had been turned out at different times by 
the soldiers. 

2. Cromwell in Ireland.^ —In the first year of the 
Commonwealth Cromwell was sent to Ireland. Ever 
since the rebellion in Ulster, eight years before, 
Ireland had been full,of bloodshed.* It is difficult to 
say which were most savage, the English or the Irish. 
Cromwell came to restore peace. There wac a brutal 
slaughter by his orders of the defenders of Drogheda, 
and another brutal slaughter, not by his orders, of the 
defenders of Wexford. Others carriede, (Jn the worK 
which he had begun. Thousands of Iri8}j^were dri>-3n 
away from ‘their homes to live as well as ^hey could in 
the desolate regions of Connaught. Ther^. iVas pe^e 
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& Ireland, but peace whi^h was produced by mere 
wifV>ut justice was not likely to last long. 

• 3. The War prith Bcotland» —The next year Crom- 
well^iiad to lead bis army to Scotland. The ^ots 
Were ’ shocked the ♦ execution of the late king^ 
and tlfey sent for his son, whom they crowned as 
Charles II. Crofhwell was shut up at Dunbar be¬ 
tween th^ sea and the hills on which the Scottish 


army lay. He could not fight and he could not get 
away. .One jjay the Scottish army came down to¬ 
wards him. Early the next morning he fell upon it. 
‘ Let G-od arise, let his enemies be scattered,* he cried, 
as his troopers, never conquered yet, plunged into 
the ranks of flieir enemies. The Scots turned and 
and the«victory was won. Cromwell gained 
^inburgh, but he did not gain all Scotland. In the 
next year, 1651, a Scottish army, taking young 
Charles with them, slipped past him and invaded 
England. They marched steadily southwards, call¬ 
ing on the English Royalists to join them. Crom¬ 
well was at their heels, and he caught them at 
Worcester, where he scattered them to the winds, 
t The. dimensions of this mercy,’ he wrote, ‘ are above 
my,thoughts. It*is, for aught^I know, a crowning 
mercy.’ Cromwell was right. As long as he lived, 
neither Scbts nor Royalists ever lifted up their heads 
again in England. The young king escaped to the 
Continent. At one time he hid himself in an oak 


Whilst Cromwell’s troopers were riding underneath. 
m 4. Expnjlsion of the Long Parliament—The eighty 
members who called themselves a Parliament did not 
gbVem 'E^igland well. They were fond of giving 
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i^Sces to the friends and relations of the members, 
and/'they 9l||re hard upon Bojalists whp did not 
^ribe them. jCromwell wanted them to dissolve 
’ themselves and to order firesh elections;.but h^and 
* they did not agree upon the way in which these 
elections shoula be held. Besides this, they got 
info a war with the.Dutch, which he did not 
like, because he did not like to see Protestant 
nations fighting with one another. One day in 
1653 he came to the house, summoned in a»num> 
ber of soldiers, turned all the members out and 
locked the door. Nobody in England was sorry 
for what had happened. ^We did not see a dog 
bark at their*going,’ said Cromwell, not long after¬ 
wards. • 

• 6. The Barebones PaxUament.—Cromwell and the 

m 

ofiQcers invited a number of men to meet together 
to donsider what was to be done. This assembly, 
which was not a real Parliament, is generally known 
by the nickname of the Barebones Parliament, after 
a certain Praise-God Barebones who was a mem¬ 
ber of it. It did not accomplish anything, but after 
sitting some months it gave up all its power to 
C^pmwell. • ^ 

6. Cromwell’s First Parliament.—Cromwell was 
now*to hd Lord Protector; that is to say, he was to 
rule like a king without the title. He was to have 
a Parliament of one House. As soon as the Parlia- 
*ment metf i^ began to be troublesome, and to want 
settle everything in its own way. Cromwell 
tUssolved it*and tried to rule without it * 

•• • a * R 
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7. Cromwell’s GoYemment.—At home Cromwell 

to ineet to 4 )ray out of the Prayer Book, becauae he 
knew that they wanted to have^he young king back to 
rule over them. Abroad he joined t'rance in •a war 
against Spain. His soldiers .took pftrt in a battle* in 
which the Spaniards were beaten, and he received 
Dunkirk as a reward for the assistance whichlbe gate. 
At sea Blake, the great sailor, was victorious oyer th^ 
Spaniards. Cromwell could do great things, but he 
was not liked by the mass of English peoplS. He and 
the Puritans wanted everybody to be like thgmselves, 
and they tried to stop a great man^ amusements 
which they thought were wicked, but which are iJbt 
thought wicked now. Cromwell knew that plofs 
were constantly being formed against him, and he 
did all that he could to put them down, without 
caring whether what he was doing was lawful or not. 
Then too, as he had dismissed his Parliament, he 
gathered taxes which had never been voted by Parlia¬ 
ment at all. Still, he would have been glad to have 
had a Parliament to support him, and he therefore 
summoned another. • 

8. Cromweirs Selond Parliament.—This time 
Cromwell drew up a list of those members* who»wc/b 
likely to be troublesome, and would not let them 
come to the Parliament. As might be expected, 
those who were feft in were more friendly to him 
than the last Parliament had been. Tliey drew ^ 
what was called the Petition and Advice, in which 
they asked Cromwell to take the title of Hng, to 


allowed all Puritans to worship as they li)f ^d. But he 
would notallow the members of the Ch^ch of England 
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add a House of Lords the Parliament, and to re- 
noKykce th^power of excluding from the* House of 
flommons members who had been duly elected. 
Cromwell refused to take the title of king^ but agreed 
to the rest. WJ[ien Parliament met again he found 
himB*(^f worse off than before^ The House of-Com¬ 
mons refused to* pay any respect to the new lords, 
and wopld not attend to business. Cromwell dis¬ 
solved his second Parliament as he had dissolved his 
first. .Very^few people except the soldiers -fished 
him well, jind before the end of 1658 he died. He 
had tried to do his best as far as he understood it, 
but England did not like to be governed by a 

soldier. 

* 

9. Eichat^ Gromweirs Protectorate and the re- 
itored Commonwealth.—OomwelPs eldest son Richard 
succeeded his father as Protector. He was a good- 
natured man who never took any trouble about any¬ 
thing, and had no idea how to govern. He sum¬ 
moned a Parliament, and the Parliament supported 
him because its members wanted to be ruled by a 
man who was not a soldier. The soldiers demanded 
to have the right of naming their own general, so as 
todnake themselVes quite in(k?pendent of Richard. 
IJ’^hen this was refused, they marched to West¬ 
minster, €Lnd turned Richard and his Parliament out 
of .doors.- They then brought back such of the 
members of tlie Parliament which had been turned 
hut by Cif>niwell some years before as were still 
liiring. Th^y soon found that these men were as 
resolved noj to be managed by the .soldiers as Rich- 
a!|Jl*s P&iiamcnt had been, and they turned them 
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out too. They tried to manage the government, 
without % Parliament at all, but it not Jiffng * 
before they found out 4hai people .would not pay 
taxqg unless they were voted by a Parliament^ahd 
they brought back the members’ of the old Long* 
Parliament once more. •* ; 

10. The Bestoration.—^In. Scotkhid there was* an 
English army commanded by George Monk. He. 
was a silent man, who did not care much al^ut poli¬ 
tics, but who knew that Englishmen did not, like to 
be governed by soldiers. He crossed the Tweed 
and marched for London, without letting any one 
know what he intended to do. When he arrived he 
found everything in confusion. Aftef some hesita¬ 
tion he declared for a free Parliament, that is'to 
say, for a Parliament from which no one who migjit 
be elected should be kept out by the soldiers, and 
which should decide matters as it thought right, 
whether the soldiers liked it or not. The old Long 
Parliament voted its own dissolution. A new Parlia¬ 
ment was chosen, and the young king was invited 
to come home, and to reign as Charles II. 
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’ CHAPTER,XXIX. 

THZ FIRST TWELVE TEARS* OF « 

~ CHARLES n. 

(1660—1672 ) 

• 1 Character of Charles 11.—^There was a song 
which the Royalists had been in the habit of sipging, 
in which ef ery verse ended with the words, * The 
king shall* enjoy his own again.’ Charles thought 
that his chief object in life was gained if he enjoyed 
his own.* Asihe afterwards told his brother, he was 
leaolved that whatever happened he would never 
* go on his travels again. He liked pleasure, and 
Ills pleasure was usually of a very low and bad kind. 
He married a Portuguese princess, Catharine of Bra- 
ganza, but he did not behave at all well to her. He 
was witty, and was always pleased with the society of 
amusing people. His subjects called him the Merry 
Monarch. But he had no idea that it was right for 
a king to sacrifice his time and his jests to do his 
duty. Indeed, Ije never understood that there was 
Bu^h a thing as duty at all. It was said of him that 

• He never said a foolish thing, 

Nor ever did a wise one 

Yeft if he did not do wise acts, he was clever enough 
io know wjien it w'ould bo hurtful to him to do fool¬ 
ish ones. ‘When he saw that people were deter- 
iSined to hsPve their own way, he did noUtry to stop 
them, 11 ,^ hfs father would have done. In this way, 

• A ^ 
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though nobody ever founcj out any good that he* 
ever did, he managed to die in his bed^rn Eng^'Sd, 
instead of having his Ifead cut off, iike his fathexf 
or bfeing dltiven into exile, as his brother after¬ 
wards was. He was not the* sort man to c^e' 
much about religion. Before he came back he 
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secretly acknowledged liimself to be a Catbolio, and 
he declared the same when he was dying. But he 
openly spoke of himself as a Protestant during *his 
whole reign. ^ • « 

2, The Army disbanded and the Judges of Charleij7« 
cxeouted.~When Charles II. landed at Aover he was 
received with the greatest enthusiasm, ,* it is 
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" own fault,* he said, ‘ t^at I have not come back 
s(ft)|ler, for^ find nobody who does not tell me he 
^as always wished for mf return,* In reality it 
wa^he fault of the Puriten army, The strongest 
.fe^lii^. amongqjb Englishmen then was dislike of 
an army which had enabled Cromwell to rule over 
them. They wanted to be again as they were in 
the old, days before the Civil Wax, when there had 
been no soldiers in England except the farmers or 
shopkeepers, who came out to be drilled fof a few 
days in tj^e year, and then w«it quietly to their 
work. Charles had therefore no difficulty in send¬ 
ing Cromwel^Js soldiers back to their homes. Only 
three regiments were kept, and these regiments were 
the beginniif^ of the present royal army. Some 
of the men who had sat in the Court which con¬ 
demned Charles I. to death, or had taken part against 
him* very violently, were tried and executed. The 
bodies of Cromwell and of two others wei'e actually 
dug up and hanged, though they had been dead some 
time. 

3. Treatment of the Puritans.—About a year after 
the King came back a new Parliament was elected. 
Scarcely any one*was chosen tait who had not taken 
pp.rt with Charles I. It was therefore known as the 
Cavafier •Parliament. When people have been very 
mi:bch frightened, they sometimes think that they 
can get rid by force of those who have frightened 
Ehem. EifgUshmen had been very much frightened 

the Pui^itans in Cromwell’s time. Those who 
liked the old church service had not been allowed to 
bftve it,* and those who did not care at all about 
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church services had been prevented fnjjn amu/sihg* 
themselve^b as they pleased. The Parriainent''&^ 
the people were, therefore, very dhgry with the 
Puritans. !rhe bishops were ^restored, and the, ser- ^ 

’ vices of the Church of England wefe again uied« in 
all the churches. Laws were passe^ which were 
pected to make an end of the Puritans. All of the 
clergy who were unwilling to use the Prayer Book 
were turned out of their parishes. But they were 
not permitted to preach in chapels or evfen in privat^ 
houses. No man was to be allowed to gather in his 
house for purposes of worship more than five persons 
beyond the members of his own family.* Besides 
this, none of the Puritan clergy who had been turned 
out were to come within five miles ot a town. It 
was believed that many more of the people who were 
willing to listen to them in private lived in the tpwns 
than in the country, and that, if the Puritan clergy 
were kept away from the towns, they would not be 
likely to find a congregation even in secret. The 
Parliament forgot that' even harder laws had been 
made against the Catholics in Elizabeth’s time, 
without putting an end to them^^ and that it was. 
therefore not likely that these laws would put‘an 
end to the Puritans. The Puritans were yery Jbadiy 
treated. They had by this time given up all hope of 
changing the prayers of the Church of England, and 
they therefore no^^ only wished to be allowed to wor¬ 
ship without punishment in churchesH)/^ their own. 
For this reason they were now called DissentefI, 
because they dissented from the Church,«an(| want^ 
to separate from it. They were brave med, ready 4^ 
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etidare per^ution rather than do what they thought 
^ oe wron^ • 

• 4 . Jphn Buhyan.—Amongst these men was John 
Bunyan, who wrote the Pilgrim’s Progress ’^hen 
•ho W 9 B imprisoned in Bedford Gaol for his religion. 

was bom ii^ Bedfordshire, of very poor parents. 
As a young man he wa& irreligious, but he afterwards 
changed his character entirely. After the Restora¬ 
tion he was greatly persecuted, because he refused to 
go to*church, and preached to congregations*of his 
own. He» was thrown into prison, and kept there 
more than twelve years. He was a tinker by trade, 
and he •prodded for himself in prison by making 
metal tags for the ends of laces. He wrote many 
religious books, the most famous of which is the 
•^Pilgrim’s Progress.* 

, 5. John Milton.—John Milton, the Puritan poet 
of England, published the ‘Paradise Lost’ in the 
reign of Charles II. He had written many beautiful 
poems when he was a young man, in the time of 
Charles I. When the Long Parliament met, he 
thought it to be his duty to give up writing poems 
‘almost entirely, and to write books about the state of 
the Church. ife thought that true religion was only 
Jiindere(^ by the ceremonies used in the churches, 
and that the bishops were making men irreligious 
by makibg them use these ceremonies. He therefore 
^ wrote very violently against the bishops, and was 
very gla^ when the king was defeated. He admired 
Cromwell very much, and, though he was blind, he 
«waB employed in the time of the Commonwealth and 
•Protect^te to write letters in Latin to foreign 
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princes* The Bestoration, j^hen it came, made him** 
very sad. •After ‘ Paradise Lost’ was finiiffod he 
a poem about Samson, ^is own blindness iijade hinf 
thinli^of Samson’s blindness at the end of his^fe^ 
jmd when he wrote about thb Phiiistines who iJl-. 



treated Samson, he was thinking of tlstj ri#tou*s 
courtiers of Charles II., who did such wicked things. 

6. Lord Chancellor Clarendon.—Soon after ^e 
Restoration, Monk was made Duke of Albemarle, but^ 
he never had much to do with the CrovernmeA^ 
The man who managed business for the king at this 
time was the Hyde who had been one ot Jhe chief 
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isien of the Eoyalist party jpthe beginningof the Long 
Fail;ihnient.^lle was now made Earl of Clarendon and 
Bord Chancelloik He had been at the head of those 
•w^owisl^d to restore the bishops. He though^that 
•the King ought ^lways*to have a Parliamen^t^ but that 
Ufider^no circumstances should the Parliament take 
up arms against fhe king, whatever he might choose 
■ to do. yhis was what the Parliament itself thought 
at that time. People are very often inclined to be 
very violent^ in condemning things which* their 
enemies d^ and which they do not think of doing 
themselves; and as it had been the Puritans who had 
fought against the King in the time of Charles I., 
it never entered into the heads of the Royalists that 
, they themselves might some day want to resist him. 
They therefore condemned all persons who thought 
that any king ought ever to be resisted. 

7. lie First Dutch War.—^It was not long before 
even this Cavalier Parliament found out that the King 
deserved at least to be blamed. The Dutch were a 
great commercial people, with ships on every sea. 
England had now become commercial, and the two 
nations regarded one another with feelings as un- 
‘ friendly as thosef of the owners of two shops which 
^8^11 the same articles next door to one another. 
WhA nafions are in a bad temper, they easily find 
an.excuse for quarrelling, and so the English and 
the Dutch began a war in 1664. 

* 8. Thcf Prague and the Fire of London.—^In the 

^t summeg of 1665 a terrible sickness broke out 
in London /jailed the plague. It was an infectious 
disease* ^hich had appeared in England several 
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times before, but it bad n^er been so bad as it now*^ 

was. The streets of London and of alfother fWns 

were narrow and dirty, find the upper stores of tWh 

housps were made larger than the lower^on€s, so 

that those on one side of the.^eet^most met those’ 

on the other, and left little room for fresh ain-to 

circulate. This was quite enough* to make people 

ill. There was more sickness and there were more 

« 

early deaths at that time than now. When any man 
caught the plague the doctors did not know how to 
do an 3 rthing for him. A red cross was painted oi?*' 
the door of his house, and the words, ‘ The Lord have 
mercy upon us ! * were written above it. Then the 
house was shut up, and nobody was allowed to go in 
or to come out. Every one who ccSild afford to, 
leave London hurried into the country, leaving the 
poor to suffer. The dread of catching the plague 
spread fax and wide. ‘How fearful,’ wrote one'who 
lived at the time, ‘ people were, thirty, or forty, if 
not a hundred miles from London, of anything that 
they brought from any mercer’s or draper’s shop; 
or of any goods that were brought to them, or of 
any persons that came to their houses. How .they 
would shut their doo^s against their friends; and if 
a man passed over the fields, how one would avojd 
another.* The deaths became so numeroW that it 
was impossible to bury the dead in the usual v^ay. 
Carts went about the streets at night, preceded by 
a man ringing a hell, and calling oqt, * Bring out 
your dead.’ The corpses were thrown |into a hu^ 
pit, because it was impossible to provide coffins for 
so many. Fires were lit in the streets, uhder tjie 
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J^Uef that the beat would keep off the infection. 
At Jast win^p came, and the plague came to an end 
iptff cooler weather. The n^t year another disaster 
.befe]^thi?»great city. A fire broke out when a strong 
•wind was blowing,*and» quickly spread. It bunft for 
ttyfee-^days. AIT the City from the Tower to the 
Temple and from the Thames to Smithfield was 
- absolutely destroyed. The old St. Paul’s, the largest 
cathedr^ in England, perished in the fiames. Great 
as the^ suffering caused by the fire was, it did, good 
in the end,'* for it destroyed the old houses which 
kept the ^r out of the streets, so that the plague 
never came to London again. 

9. The Sfltch in the Kedway.—The Dutch war 
went on all the while, with plenty of hard fighting 
aj, sea, and no very great success on either side. 
iParliament voted money to keep the fleets ready for 
fighting. After a little time, even the Boyalists in 
the House of Commons began to suspect that the 
King spent some of this money on his own pleasures. 
Both in Parliament and out of it they began to 
grumble, and to say to one another that if Cromwell 
had been alive things would have been different. 
At last a misfortune came which increased their dis¬ 
content. Negotiations were "opened at Breda, in 
Holkind|and the terms of peace were almost settled. 
Before they were quite settled, Charles took it for 
granted that there would be no more war, and dis- 
•missed mpst of the sailors, in order to get for himself 
the money*which would have paid them. The 
^utch at oice sent their fleet up the Thames, where 
there was*no English fleet to meet them. The 
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Dutcli Bliips sailed up the Medway, burnt three mesa** 
of-war, ai|d carried ofif a fourth. For soVfe time t)iey * 
blockaded the Thames, co that the ^oJidoaers could 
get no coa]^. Charles was obliged to gi\4,Yra^ td 
the Dutch, and peace was made at^ Breda, as they 
wished to have it. * 

10. The Cabal Ministry.-r-Iu 1067, a few weeks 
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after peace was made, Clarendon fell from power. 
The five ministers who had influence after Ijim :^ere 
Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, and Lauder¬ 
dale. The first letters of their names spelled the 
word Cabal, a word which was at that time applied 
to any body of men specially consulted by the Kinjg 
on state aSairs. They are therefore known in 
history as the Cabal Ministry. Lauderdale was if 
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jj^oiclinlatl, and was cliiefly employed about Scotch 
buginebs. ^e others wanted to tolerate other 
il^l^ons than tjie Church o1& England, allowing con- 
.grfeg^lUQiN to worship separately in churqhes of their 
.own.-^The House of Commons did not want toTbave 
t^eration at all*and it was much less likely to allow 
it to the CathoMcs than to the Dissenters. The 
Catholics were more disliked and more feared. There 
was now*a very powerful king in France, Lewis XIV., 
who h^ ve:^ large armies and skilful generals, as 
well as plenty of money, and people in England 
thought tHat he was likely to send his soldiers to 
England to help the Catholics against the Protestants. 
Charles himsSlf was first cousin to Lewis, as his 
mother, Henrietta Maria, had been the sister of 
*Lgwis’s father, and he had lived a long time in 
France during his exile. He therefore did not feel 
at all ashamed to ask Lewis to help him to carry out 
his plans when his own people were against them, 
or even to take money from Lewis, to enable him to 
do as he liked, without having to ask his Parliament 
for more taxes. 

11. The Triple Alliance and the Treaty of Dover.-^ 

What Charles now wanted was to be independent of 
Parliament, and to get as mueb money as he could. 
A* Utile ^kue before he had made a treaty with the 
Dutch and the Swedes, known as the Triple Alliance, 
by which the three nations bound themselves to join 
t<^ether stop Lewis from making any more 
conquests, ffot long afterwards Lewis persuaded 
IJnarles to blsak off from his new friends, and to sign 
the Trea^ “of Dover, which bound Charles to join 
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Lewis in making war against the Dutch. Chatle£ 
was also declare himself* a Catholic, to receive 
money firom Lewis, l^wis even promised to ^end 
French soldiers into England, if fiharle&^hqught 
that he wanted them to put do\m any resistance 
from his own subjects. The treSty was to-bfe i 
profound secret. It was impossible to speak^ of 
it openly without producing a general rebellion. 
Charles did not even tell all of his own ministers. 
Two of them, Clifford and Arlington, who were 
Catholics, knew all about it. The others, who wef^ 
Protestants, only knew that there waff going to 
be a war with the Dutch, and that the ^King was 
about to give permission to his subje^s to worship 
as they pleased. 

12. The Declaration of Indulgenoe and the Second 
Dutch War.—Charles did not after all venture to 
announce that he was a Catholic, but in 1672 he 
declared war against the Dutch, and he issued a 
Declaration of Indulgence, giving orders that the 
laws against the Catholics and the Dissenters should 
no longer be put in execution. Parliament was 
furious. The Commons were much less disposed to - 
respect the King than they had been at the time of 
the Eestoration, twelve years before, but they were 
quite as much disposed to refuse permissioji to any¬ 
body who was not a member of the Church of 
England to worship as he thought right. They de¬ 
clared that Charles had no right to refusfkto execut3 
the law, and the great body of the people thou^t 
so too. Charles did not persist in his o^ way. He^ 
did not want to have another rebellion, to be driwan 
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lato exile, or to lose his h^d, as his father had done. 
* He»^thdre\vil;he Declaration, and the Prater Book 
of the Church of England ^ms again the only form 
’df'puljj/prayer allowed in the land. fThose^who 
■wished to join ii^praydlr.in any other way had to do 
••iVhy eltealth. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

THE las;* TWELVE 7EABS OF CHARLES II. 

( 1673 - 1685 .) 

• ^ 

1. The Test Act. —^Though the Treaty of Dover 
J[iad been kept a secret, yet people suspected that 
there was something arranged of which they did not 
, know. They were determined that the Catholics 
should not become powerful, and a law was made 
called the Test Act, which required every person 
appointed to any office either in the army and navy 
or in the state to receive the Sacrament from a 
minister of the Church of England. He was also to 
declare his disbelief in one of the most important 
doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church, so as to 
tegt whether he really belonged to that (Church 
or noff. This Act put an end to the Cabal ministry. 
Clifl(prd and Arlington refused to take the test, 
and Charles turned Ashley, who had been lately 
• ifiade Earl 6f ^haftesbury, out of office. There had 
a quai||rel between them, probably because 
Shaftesbury ^ad found out the secret of the Treaty 
olTp over* and had been angry at having been duped. 
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From this time Shaftesbury did everything in his 
power to attack the King. He di^^ his best to 
secure toleration for tUb Dissenters^ and to prevent 
the Catholtes from having any at all. PeSj>b^'were 
the more afraid of seeing the‘tJathoJics in oflBce, J>e 7 ' 
cause the King’s brother James, Duke of York', who 
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was heir to the throne, had become a Catholic, and 
they thought that if he became King he might do 
some harm to tbs Church of England. ^ ^ 

2. Danby’s Hinistry.—Charles now gave his con¬ 
fidence to the Earl of Danby. Danb^ was in*4lr 
things in agreement with the House of Q>mmQns, 
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At home he would he^ nothing of any toleration 
f 0 r; Oatholit^ or Dissenters. Abroad he*would give 
«no support teethe King sf France. After a little 
\tim^jpace was made with the Dutch, and not long 
afterwards Charles ^ve his consent to a marriage 
.i^ibh produced most important consequences. The 
Duke of York •had no sons. His two daughters, 
Mary and Anne, both of whom afterwards became 
Queens, were Protestants. Mary was now married 
to hec first jousin, William, Prince of Orange,*who, as 
being the son of the King’s eldest sister, was the 
heir to the throne after the Duke of York and his 
daughtq^s. William of Orange was the chief magis¬ 
trate of the* Dutch Eepublic, and was the leader of 
the Kings and Princes of Europe who had been 
struggling to free themselves from the ill-treatment 
which they were constantly receiving from Lewis 
XIV. By favouring this marriage, therefore, Danby 
provided that, after the death of Charles and his 
brother, the new Queen »'hould have a husband who 
was a thorough Protestant, and would also be certain 
pot to be on friendly terms with the King of France. 
.It was not likely, however, that for the present 
£Jpgland would* engage in ^ar. Charles was too 
, dependent on the French king to wish to quarrel 
wdtli hipl, especially as Lewis was always ready to 
give him money when the Commons were stingy. 
On the other hand, the Commons did not like to go 
•to war even with France, because they were afraid 
^Kat if Charles had a large army he would use it 
pgainst them as soon as the war was oveL 
*• 8. ffhe^Popifih Plot.—Just at the time when men 

■* * B 2 
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were suspicious of the Kin^ and knew not whom to' 
trust, a story was told which threw the wVole coui^^ 
into a fever of excitemefit. A certain ^tus Oate^ 
came forward to state that he had been a Q^jtj^olio^* 
and had lately been converted to ^Protes£^t{sm. 
He asserted that some Catholics had formed a plot-* 
to kill the King. He was exammed*by a magistrate 
named Sir Edmimd Bury Godfrey, Not long after¬ 
wards Godfrey was found murdered near Primrose 
Hill. *Some people said that the Catholic had mur¬ 
dered him, because he had accepted Oates’s story as 
true. At once Parliament and people became furious 
with excitement. There was scarcely a Psotestant 
in England who did not believe in the reality of the 
Popish Plot, as it was called. What was first talked 
of as a plot to murder the King, was soon talked of 
as a plot for * rooting out and destroying the Pro¬ 
testant religion,’ and for massacring thousands of 
innocent people. Men went about armed, to protect 
themselves against an imaginary enemy. Oates, 
who was a horrible liar, profited by the credulity 
of the people, and swore to the truth of charges 
of the most dreadful kind against innocent people, 
especially Catholics. Judges and jliries were ready 
to believe every word that he said, and nevep- 
thought of asking whether the testimony «that he 
gave one day agreed with the testimony that Jie 
gave another. A la^e number of persons who were 
perfectly innocent were put to death sys fcontrivera 
of the plot, or as having taken a part ip Godfrey^ 
murder. So popular was Oates that his fi^iends kept 
him in luxury, whilst he was swearmg away the livep* 
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of men whom he was uiytrorthj to approach. 'Whilst 
mass df his supporters were merely* credulous, 
^here were politicians whofielped him because they 
•thottget to get ap advantage from this excitezpent in 
their struggle «dth the king. Shaftesbury, who was 
*new the leader of the opposition, did everything in 
his power to encourage a belief in the reality of the 
Popish Plot. 

4. The Ezduiion SUl. —At last, in ^ 1679, the 
Cavalier Sarliament was dissolved, after sitting for 
seventeen years and a half. Danby’s ministry came 
to an end. In three years there were three Parlia¬ 
ments, •knoj^n as the three Short Parliaments of 
the reign of Charles II. In each of these Parlia¬ 
ments Shafresbtiry’s friends had a large majority. 
They determined that, if they could possibly contrive 
it, the Duke of York should never reign. They 
brought in an Exclusion Bill to exclude all Boman 
Catholics from the succession. The first Short 
Parliament was dissolved by the king because the 
Commons would not give up the Exclusion Bill. In 
the second Short Parliament the Commons passed the 
-®11. In the House of Lords, it was opposed by Hali- 
ftx, a man of great ability, who was in the habit of 
^changing sides from one party to another, always leav- 
in^his^arty when it was strong, and when it pre¬ 
sumed bn its strength to act harshly and tyrannically. 
He called himself a trimmer, because, as he said, his 
business^wts like that of a man who trims a boat by 
"moving fi4m one side to the other to keep it on an 
, even keek It was not merely to the Exclusion Bill 
•4ihat £e objected. He knew that Shaftesbury pro- 
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posed to give the Grown alber Charles’s^ death, not 
to the nextf Protestant heir Mary, the eldfst daughter 
of James and the wife of \he Prince 6f Orange, but • 
to the DukS of Monmouth, ^an illegitimatlr^pon 
of Charles II., who had no claim to tbe Grown T|ha.t-< 
ever* Halifaif thought that it would ^ dangerous to ** 
make such a change as this. 'It was quite possible 
that after all James might die before his brother, 
and, even if he did not, he was not likely to out¬ 
live hifn long. He thought therefore that it was*;., 
better to run any risk that might come from having 
a Catholic king for a few years, and to look forward 
to the peaceful succession of Mary at the f nd df them. 
He persuaded the House of Lords to agree with him, 
and the Lords threw out the Bill. Th^ third Short 
Parliament was summoned to Oxford. The follower^ 
of Shaftesbury came with arms in their hands to de¬ 
fend themselves against danger. They insisted on 
having the Exclusion Bill, and Charles dissolved this 
Parliament as he had done the others. 

5. Whigi and Tories.—^The two parties had now 
the names of Whig and Tory, which remained to 
them for a century and a half. The two names were* 
at first given as nicknames* Whig is a Scotch word, 
meaning whey or sour milk, and was first given ixk 
Scotland to some people in the West of Scotl^d who 
had lately been rebelling against the Guvemmenti 
When the friends of the Duke of York called Shaftes¬ 
bury’s followers Whigs, they meant to s^v that the^ 
were no better than the Scotch rebels. iThe word-^ 
Tory came from Ireland. Irish robbers were called, 
Tories, and the opponents of the Duke of York* called 
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•liiB followers Tories, meaning that they were enemies 
ofjj^he ProtdMtants, like the Irish robbers.* After a 
llt^e time theseciames were Sccepted by the parties to 
w^dWArey had been at first applied in contempt, 
m^ boasted of l^ing Whigs or Tories without think- 
dng^.wfiat the words originally meant. 

6. Violence of fhe •Tories, and the Bye House 

Plot —^After the dissolution of the third Short 
_ • 

Parliament in 1681, the Tories had it all their own 
way. The Wbigs had been strong for a time, because 
very few "^glishmen wished to have a king who was 
a Catholic. But there was one thing which they 
liked lessf an(^that was another Civil War. In 1681 
only thirty-nihe years had passed since the Civil War 
,began, and men who were not very old could remem- 
bor all the misery of that sad time. When, there¬ 
fore, it was known that the Whigs had ridden armed 
into Oxford and had been talking about forcing the 
king to do as they wished, whethei he liked it or 
not, sober men who did nut usually care much about 
politics resolved that James should not be excluded 
from the throne. They would rather have a Catho- 
lie-king than see anotber Puritan army governing 
‘England, and pefhaps Shaftesbury as a new Lord 
Pjotector. People almost forgot their fright about 
the Ibpisii Plot in their fright about a "Whig insurrec- 
tioii. Whigs, who had threatened and persecuted 
the Catholics, found themselves threatened and per¬ 
secuted inP turn. Judges bullied them, and juries 
^l^nd verdi^s against them without much regard 
for justice. , 

V 7. Pbjfeiture of the London Charter.-^An accusa- 
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tion was then brought s^ainst Shaftesbury. Th&* 
grand jusy, whose business it was to s^ whether he' 
was to be tried or notf would not jk,llow him to lie. 
tried. Th% fact was, that the juries were ch^n by 
the sheriffs, and that in thgle day| a sheriff would* 
choose a jury which was likely to condemn *a inam- 
whom he disliked, and to let off *a man whom* he 
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liked. Shaftesbury had to be tried in MLddleues,' if 
he was tried at all, and the sheriffs chosen by^the 
City of London were then, as they are now, sheriffs 
for the whole county of Middlesex. Charles was so 
angry when he heard that Shaftesbury |ad got off 43 ^ 
this way that he ordered his lawyers to try and Snd 
out some mistake in the Charter of the City. The 
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^Charter was the parchment on which was written 
th«^]gfrant tqft by former kings to elect njagistrates 
•nJ to govern itself. The lasers managed to find out 
\Hat4d}4^re was something wrong in the pharter^ and 
the Judge beforj whom^ the matter was broughi said 
*60 td(F. The king, therefore, took away the Charter, 
and appointed tlie Lord Mayor and sheriffs himself. 
After tjiis Shaftesbury knew that the new sheriffs 
would be sure to choose a jury which would condemn 
him. • He therefore fled to Holland, where he soon 
afterwards died. 

8. The Bye House Plot. —About this time some 
Whigs, hold with anger, formed a plot to murder the 
king and hn brother at the Bye House on their 
return from Newmarket. The plot was discovered, 
and the plotters fled or were arrested and executed. 

9. The Execution of Lord Bussell. —Those who had 
taken part in the Rye House Plot were men of no 
note, and the Tories wished to strike down the 
leaders of the Whigs. Those leaders had been con¬ 
cerned in a scheme for calling on all who agreed with 
them to form an association which was to demand 


summoning of another Parliament, and some of 
tl^em were of opinion that, if their demand were re- 
.fused, the association should use force to compel the 
feing tQ*accede to it, though they do not seem to 
have made up their minds how the force was to be 
employed. Their design was discovered, and the 


chief Whigs were, in the King’s name, brought to trial 
the chaise that they had taken part, not merely in 
a political agitation, but even in the By 9 House Plot. 


|The B^l of Essex committed suicide in prison. 
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Lord Kussell and Algernon^Sidney were condemned* 
and execi^ted. Bussell’s case excite^ more thiin 
usual sympathy amongst his party. «He was an up# 
right, conscientious man. He firmly believed^jyjiat if* 
a Catholic were to succeed to^ the throne, English 
liberty would no longer be secure. If he dijEL' notl 
think that all Titus Oates’ liep were true, he thou^t 
that they were founded on reality. ‘ As for the share 
I had in the prosecution of the Popish Plot,’ he 
declared on the scaffold, ‘ I take Grod to witne^ that 
I proceeded in it in the sincerity of my heart, bein^ 
then really convinced, as I am still, that tfiere was a 
conspiracy against the King, the nation, ^nd the 
Protestant religion.’ In those days fhe risk run 
by even an innocent prisoner tried fo?,high treason 
was much greater than it is now. He was not allowed 
to have a lawyer to argue for him, and was tlms 
obliged to conduct his own defence. Shortly before 
his trial Eussell received a letter from his wife. 

‘ Your friends,’ she wrote, ‘ believing I can do you 
some service at your trial, I am extremely willing 
to try. My resolution will hold out; pray let yours.’ 
When the court was opened, this true-hearted wife 
sat by his side taking notes of all that was said, and 
helping her husband whenever his memory failed him, 
10. The Last Days of Charles II. —^All while 

Charles did not think of summoning a ParUament. 
There were some, however, even amongst his sup-n 
porters who advised him to do it. Halifax^ who had« 
joined the Tories when the Whigs were^iolent, wh^ 
now growing uncomfortable at the violence of hfs 
new friends. He urged the king to call Parliament* 
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• ^o- doubt the^ king -woulcl have had a majority on 
iii^fiide. Tl^ people were BtUl angry with the 
^^bigs, Charles^ however, hesitated. The king of 
^Vance 5 "Who knew, that Charles would never ^ke 
wan ag^nst him^and tliat a Parliament might pos- 
■"■^bly do so, kept him well supplied with money. 
Before Charles could make up his mind what to do 
he .was taken ill. He was soon known to be dying. 
Sancroft, the Archbishop of Canterbury, spoke plainly 
to him: ^ It is time,’ he said, ‘ to speak out; fcsr, sir, 
you are abput to appear before a Judge who is no 
respecter of persons.’ The king took no notice. 
After a time ^le Duke of York came to his bedside. 
The bishops ahd the courtiers were bidden to leave 
ithe room. A priest was fetched, and Charles, on his 
dehth-bed, acknowledged the authority of the Church 
. of Rome. He lingered yet for some little time, and 
begged pardon of those around him. He had been, 
he said, an unconscionable time in dying, but he 
hoped they would excuse it. 


' CHAPTER XJfXL 

•TEE EEIGH OF JAHES H. 

( 1685 - 1688 .) 

JL. JamA TI. and Monmouth’s Eebellion.—^The 
king began his reign in 1685 under favourable 
c^cumstanc^s^ He announced that he ifttended to 
support &pd defend the English Church, though he 
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clearly showed by attending the public celebration of 
theMa8S»athis chapel at Whitehall that he zne^B^ 
cleave to his own religion. A new Parliament ^s^ 
summoned^ and was thoroughly loyal. James woulS 
have had no difficulty in gp^emiDg England/h^ 
had been able to convince his subjects that, Ihoughr* 
he refused to persecute the. GathdlicSj he would do 
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nothing to place them in authority. It was not long 
before the loyalty of his subjects was put IJq th«> tost. 
Many of the Whigs who had taken payt in the 
schemes formed by their party in the last reign were 
living in exile in Holland, and they fancied that 
they had only to return to England ^o rouse tlj^ 
whole nation against James. Monmouth pla^d 
himself at the head of these men. an& landed at 
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in Doj^sefcshire. Sy the peasants and the 
«h<^eepeT 8 %e was received with the •greatest 
•^I^UBiasm. Bwt the genflemen and the clergy 
were all on the side of the king. For the^ time,Jiow- 
&ver, .^ey could do ^thing against Monmouth. 

common pe^le pressed in multitudes to see 
him, and some of^hem took arms in his cause. He 
entered Taunton in triumph, and marched eastward 
as far as Philip’s Norton. By this time the Koyal 
array Was liastening towards him, whilst the* Tory 
nobles ancL squires gave their zealous aid to the 
king. Monmouth retreated to Bridgewater. He 
rode out "witl^ his troops in the night time in the 
hope that he* might take his enemy by surprise. 
•He was stoppefi by a deep ditch full of water. After 
a gallant struggle his men were slain or fled. Mon¬ 
mouth escaped, and wandered about till he was 
discovered half-starved and hiding in a ditch. He 
was carried to London and executed. 

2. The Bloody Assizes. —The rebellion was at an 
end. Large numbers of the rebels were hung at 
once without form of trial. Then Jeffreys, a wicked 
and cruel judge, came down to the West to hold 
wlmt will always^be known the Bloody Assizes. 
At Winchester he condemned to death an old lady, 
Alice* Lisle, who was guilty of no more than of 
hiding in her house two poor men who were flying 
from vengeance. At Dorchester 74 persons were 
Lagged. Tn Somersetshire no less than 233 were 
to deatv Jeffreys overwhelmed the prisoners 
\ 5 ith Bcomfyl mockery. One of them pleaded that 
h^ was*^ good Protestant. ‘ Protestant! * cried 
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Jeffreys; * you mean Prqpbyterian, I’ll hold you a 
wager ofiit.. I can smell a Presbyterian forty ’ 
Some one tried to movfe his compassion in favour 
& person who was miserable enough already. ‘ My 
lordj^ he said, ‘ this poor crdkture ^s on the parish^^ 

‘ Do not trouble yourselves ’ was the only answer- 
which they got, ‘ I will ease the parish of the burden,’ 
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and ordered him to be hanged at once. *The VKble 
number of those who perished in the Bloody Assizes 
was 320, whilst 841 were transported to the West 
India Islands to work hard under a broiWng sun^till' 
they died. James welcomed Jeffreys his reti^m^s 
and made‘'him Lord Chancellor as a regard for his 
deeds. . * 
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• , Si The Test Act violi^ed. —To all that was being 
d^e against^the rebels Parliament mad^ no objec- 

Tton. Blit theje was one thing which the king did 
^which was called in question in the Hous^f Commons. 

• He had appointed some Catholic officers in the anny, 
•and lAd excused them from taking the test ordered 
by* the Test A8t. The Commons saw that if the 
king could thus dispense with the Test Act in a 
few cases, he might dispense with it in many. In 
fact, tjiere would be nothing to prevent him from 
filling all Ae offices in the State and in the army 
with Catholics. They thought that in this way he 
might dp as he liked with his Protestant subjects, 
just as CromA’ell and his Puritan army had done as 
they liked. Jhe Commons remonstrated, and asked 

• tjiat the king should observe the law in future. James 
grew very angry, and put an end to the session of 
Parliament. 

4. The Dispensing Power. —James thought that 
he had a right to dispense with the laws when he 
saw fit. He resolved to ask the judges whether he 
had this right or not. But he was resolved to have 
his question answered in his own way. In those 

• d^s a king might turn out of office a judge when- 
jever he liked to do it. James turned out four of the 
jVdgfes ^o would have given an opinion against him, 
and thosp whom he appointed in their stead were quite 
ready to declare in his favour. In this way he got a 

•declaratioii from the judges that he had a right to 
^^iSpense w^h the test as required by law. If this 
aSswer was right, he could do whatevei*he pleased, 
^Aether itVere lawful or not. 
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5. The Declaration of ^Indulgence. —James was 
most anxious to obtain an Act of Parliament put^in^ 
an end to the Test Act ^altogether, o He knew tEki, 
he copld not live many years, and that as soon as he 
was dead his daughter MaryVoul(^ be queen,' and 
would appoint judges to decide in a very diifeioent 
way from that in which his own ju(fges had decide. 
He therefore sent for the principal members,of both 
Houses, and spoke with them privately in the closet, 
as it ^fas called, that is to say, in his pwn private 
room. These closetings, as they were called, had no 
effect. Member after member told the king that they 
would do anything to please His Majesty which their 
conscience allowed, but that their conscience did not 
allow them to vote for the repeal of the Test Act. 
James then resolved to do by his own power what he 
could not do by Act of Parliament. He issued a 
Declaration of Indulgence, announcing that all his 
subjects. Dissenters as well as Catholics, were free 
to worship as they pleased and to hold offices 
without taking any kind of test. The king hoped 
that he would gain the Dissenters to his side. Some 
of these, indeed, accepted his offer with thankfulness; 
but the greater part ,of them did‘’not like even so 
great a boon coming in such a way. They thought 
that if the king could announce that certain laWs 
were not to be obeyed, he might announce that^all 
laws were not to be obeyed. They listened to those 
leaders of the Church of England who assured them’ * 
that, whatever happened, they would be i^fe, and th^a^ 
the next Parliament which met would j)a8s an Act 
granting them the toleration which they 'ueedet^t 
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^Members of the ChurchEngland and Dissenters 
.Toiftpd to resit the king. They distrusted and dis- 
J&ed the Catholics, and they were reasonably afraid 
'lest the king should make a bad use of the power 
'■y^bjch he was trjdng td gain. 

* b! ^Fhe Expulsion of the Fellows of Magdalen.— *It 
was not long before James offended the greater part 
' of his subjects even more than he had already done. 
The two Universities of Oxford and Cambridge were, 
at thatftim^ the only places where young men*could 
receive a gpod education after they had become too 
old to remain any longer at school. At these Uni¬ 
versities «o one could teach who was not a member 
of the Chuim of England. The consequence was 
.that no man who was not a member of that Church 
could have his son well educated, unless he were rich 
enough to pay a private tutor. James wished that 
there should be a way in which Catholics at least 
should be educated in their own religion. In order 
that this might be done, he contrived that two of the 
colleges at Oxford should be governed by Catholics. 
He was not satisfied with this, and when the Presi¬ 
dent of Magdalen College died James sent orders to 
*th« Fellows, who*had the right of choosing a new 
Pj-esidentj to choose a Catholic. The Fellows met 
and chosft a Protestant. They told James that they 
had acted according to law, and that they would not 
obey any one but the man whom they had lawfully 
• chgsen. James turned them out of the College, and 
them tojbeg their bread. They were not allowed 
starve. JThey were invited to live in the houses 
counVy gGDtlpippDf 'who were glad to have this 
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opportunity of showing h^w much they respecteo 
them fon resisting the king. Ther^ can be dUo 
doubt that they were eight in re^sting him. ‘t 
would liavesbeen a good thing if everybody coula 
have been educated in his® own ^religion; but it 
would have been a very bad thing if the king could 
have done as he pleased, whatevA the law might 
say. If the king could give up three coljegea at 
Oxford to the Cathcvlics, he might have given up all 
the colleges at both Universities, and h^ve h*ft ^he 
Protestants without education. It was now certain 
that the Protestants would do all they could to pro- 
vent this. „ 

7. The Trial of the Seven BishopM —After this 
James gave orders that his Declaration of Indulgence 
should be read to the people by the clergymen in all 
the churches. Most clergymen thought that the 
declaration was against the law, and even wrong in 
itself. Seven of the bishops signed a petition to the 
king asking him not to force the clergymen to act 
against their consciences. The king was very angry, 
and he was more angiy when the day came on which 
ho had ordered that the declaration should be read. 
Scarcely a clergymqji in the whole of England 
obeyed the king’s orders, and in some places where 
a clergyman was found to road the declaratioia tohe 
congregation walked out of the church rather than 
listen to it. Tlie king ordered that the seven 
bishops should be tried for having published a sedi¬ 
tious libel, that is *o say, a paper in \vhlch falsehood 
is told with the object of bringing about resistance 
to the Government. The trial lasted during a whble 
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•day. The lawyers who \*ere engaged for the bishops 
. shewed that® their petition was not a libel at all. 
^^The jury left 4he Court xo determine upon the 
' verdict. At first .nine of them were for the bishops 
*jan^ three weren for tlie king. Two of these latter 
•gave way, and only one was left who was against the 
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bfriieps. .^This was Arnold, who was the king’s 
brewer. / Whatever I do,* he had said, before the 
trial began, ‘ I am sure to be half-ruined. If I say 
, Not Guilty,” I shall brew no more for the king; and 
if i say “ Guilty,” I shall brew no more for anybody 
el^.’ He seems to have made up his mifld that the 
Jfing’s ottstorp was worth more than that of the rest 
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of the world. Another gentleman named Austin* 
proposed *10 argue with him. Arnold c said that the 
did not want to hear ai^umenta. ilf you come 
that,*/inswered Austin, ‘ look at me. I am the largest 
and strongest of this twelve, and before I find such 
a petition as this a libel, here I will stay till I,amr 
no bigger than a toKncco pipe.* Before this threat 
Arnold gave way after a struggle lasting all J^hrough 
the night, and when the Court assembled in the 
mornibg the verdict of ‘Not Guilty’ given 
Crowds in Westminster Hall and in the streets 

t 

around shouted for joy. At Hounslow, where James 
had formed a camp, the very soldiers, wii^h whose 
help James hoped to put down all resist^knee, shouted 
like the rest. James, who was theref asked what it 
all meant, ‘ Nothing,* he was told, ‘ the soldiers mre 
glad that the bishops are acquitted.* ‘ Do you call 
that nothing?* he answered. ‘Bo much the worse 
for them.* 

8 . The Invitation to the Prince of Orange.—^The 
acquittal of the bishops took place on June 30, 1688. 
On the same day a message was sent to William of 
(’)range by se\en noblemen and gentlemen, some of 
them Whigs and some of them Tories, to request' 
him to come to England to save the laws and liberties 
of the nation. There was a reason why th^ hafl dot 
been done ht^fore. It had lately been announced that 
a son and heir had been bom to James. Before that 
hirth everyone knew that, whenever James died, tb& • 
Crown would pass U) a Protestant succesjbr, the Prin^ 
cess of Orange, and that everything that James had 
done would speedily be undone. They now ItAew thW^ 
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heir was an infant whc^would certainly be brought 
^ up* In his f«|her’s belief, and who would, when he 
4iecame a man, ^t exactly i« the same way that his 
•*fafher had acted. As people are very, apt to dis- 

• believe what. it_ is toP their interest to disbelieve, 
inost'*men repeated with firm conviction a story 
that the infant •was nut the son of the king and 

' queen, but was some one else’s child who had been 
brought into the palace by stealth. William of 
Orange, whether he believed this or not, was reeolved 
to accept the invitation. He collected a fleet arid a 
small army, and landed at Torbay. He marched 
towards Jliondon. After a little time, men of rank 
began to him. Very soon there were insurrec- 
^tioxnrin tfee ^[ort h an d centre of England. James’s 
own officers deserted to William, and James soon 
discovered that scarcely a man in England was likely 
to draw sword for him. Even then, if he could have 
given up all his plans, he might have continued to 
reign. But he could not make up his mind to do this. 
He attempted to fly to PVance, but was brought back. 
William was far too wise to wish to stop him. He 
did not want to keep him as an interesting prisoner 

• lil^ Mary Queen f>f Scots, or to cut off his head that 
people might talk of him as a royal martyr, as they 
bad telked of Charles I. He therefore gave him every 
op^ortuntity to fly. This time James got safely away. 
He reached France, where Lewis XIV. received him 
4dndly, Se was never again to set foot in England, 
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CHAPTfeR XXXIIf 

'william and MA^Y. 

(1G89-1694.) ^ 

• 

1. The Bevolution and the ToleratioxL Act, —Soon 
after James was gone, a Parliament met. After 
much* discussion it declared that Jam^ had givep 
up the Crown by governing badly and by leaving 
England. It then offered the throne whic^ had thus 
become vacant to William and Mary. They were to 
be joint sovereigns. Mary’s head was to%»ppear on the 
coins, and to be named in all ppblioi^nonnceiiients^ 
together with that of her husband, but as long as they 
both lived William alone was to govern. If either of 
them died the other was to continue to reign, and 
when they were both dead, unless they left children, 
the Crown was go to Mary’s sister, the Princess Anne. 
All this was setUed by Parliament, and Parlia¬ 
ment was able to do very much as it thought right. 
The king and* queen were on the throne because 
Parliament had put ^ them therefand not becajxse 
tney were born to it. If Parliament declared 
against them they would hardly be ablfew to •keep 
themselves there. One of the first consequences of 
the change was the passing of the Toleration Act. 
The Dissenters at last got permission tby law to ^ 
worship in their own chapels. The Aatholics di(^ 
not get permission to do the same. People were 
afraid of them and angry with them, as ^they 1:^(1 
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*been with the Dissentj^rs after the Restoration. 
Tke'y were tierefore determined to keep them down. 
I?et it was not long before they found out that there 
weve not enough of them to be afraid of^ and sp after 
a ^tiine the Caiholics* got toleration as well as the 
Dissenters, and were allowed to worship in their 



o^n way, though it was a very long time before they 
were allowed to hold offices. 

V t, Tbh War in Scotland. —William knew that he 
would have to fight for his Crown. He was himself 
at the head of a number of States on the Continent 
► •which were at war with the king of France, and 
i^Lewis XlVj^was sure to do all that he could do to 
overthrow him in England. In Scotlancf the greater 
plrt of the people took William’s side. I^ord Dundee, 
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a brave soldier, who was one of James’s supporters,*, 
went into,the Highlands, and got together an ar^jiy 
of Highlanders, who were very fond pf fighting, aiST^ 
who, being ypry poor in their wild mountains, were ^ 
glad of an excuse to plunder the Lowjands. Dundee 
drew up his Highlanders at the top of a ‘steep 
ascent through the pass of Ifilliecrankie, near Blhir 
Athol. William’s troops came panting up the hill 
in a hot summer day. When they drew near the 
top the Highlanders rushed down, slashing, them 
with their broadswords. The soldiers lumed ana 
fled with the Highlanders after them.* Dundee 
was shot before the flight began, and thje High¬ 
landers went back to their homes to cl^ry off their 
plunder. Soon afterwards William’ 8 ^^j 5 ^o€?s pli^^ed 
soldiers in forts near the places where the Higl/- 
landcrs were likely to come out, and gave presents 
to the chiefs, so that there was no more war in 
Scotland for a long time. 

3. The Hassacre of Glencoe. —The Highland chiefs 
were required to swear that they would live peace¬ 
ably in the future. They had to take the oath by 
certain day. When that day came, all had sworn 
except one. That one was Mac Ian of Glencoe,^ a 
rocky and desolate vafley in the Western Highlands 
Mac Ian was an old man, the chief of a stpall alaoi. 
He had intended to take the oath, but he thought 
it would be a very grand thing to take it as late as 
possible, after all the great chiefs had swpm. Un-* 
luckily for him, he went to swear at a^lace where 
there was no one appointed to receive lus oath. He 
at once went on to another place, where he took thb 
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in a proper manner^ but by tbe time be arrived 
th#* appointjd day was past. Unfortunately for 
• Mac Ian, the J^aster of Stair, who governed Scot¬ 
land for William, was delighted to find an excuse 



•for punicliing him. He knew that Highlanders 
^were alway^ ready to fight, and to rob, and that 
ivfac lan’s^clan was rather more ready •to carry off 
ji&ttle from the Lowlands than other Highlanders. 
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He determined to make ai) example of them. He • 
got permission from William ‘ to extirpate that eet ^ 
of thieves.’ He procObded to do.his camel worL 
in a particularly cruel and treacherous manner. 
He sent soldiers to Glencoe, * The^e soldiers ciame 
under pretence of being friendly with the in^ibit- 
ants. They lived amongst them, at^ at their tables, 
laughed and played at cards with them. £^ly one 
morning, whilst it was yet dark, the soldiers sur¬ 
rounded the huts of those with whom th^ had mad$ 
merry the evening before, dragged them ojut of their 
beds and murdered them, or shot them down asthc:y 
attempted to fly. Many,indeed,csontrived to escape ; 
but it was bitter winter weather, and a few of 
those who escaped died of cold asd bjw^eJ^amoif^st, 
the snows in which they sought shelter. It is net 
likely that the Massacre of Glencoe will ever be 
forgotten in Scotland. 

4. The Siege of Londonderry.—The war in Ireland 
lasted longer than that in Scotland. Though there 
were many persons there of English descent, the 
mass of the people were Irish by birth and Catholic 
by religion. They had been treated badly by Crom¬ 
well, and after the E^storation they were not mui'h 
better treated by Charles II. When James II. had 
tried to make changes in England, he ho^ed td g%t 
help from the Irish. He had sent over a goverpor 
who got together an army of Irish Catholics. The 
Irish, for once, had everything their own v»y. They* 
chased out the English Protestants from\heir homes^ 
and robbed* them and ill-treated them m they had 
done in 1641. The English had only a fe^ towds 
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left where they were stilj safe. One of these was 
Londonderry* James himself came to Ireland, and 
'hoped that L^donderry •i^ould soon surrender, 
emd then all Ireland would be his. .Lund^, the 
governor, made^p hitf paind to surrender the place, 
nnd, gave orders that when the Irish army arrived 
there should b^no resistance. Two brave soldiers 
refused, to obey such orders as these. A clergyman 
named Walker called on the men of Londonderry to 
resist.* Shotting ‘ No surrender/ the people rushed to 
the open ^tes and closed them in James’s face. 
The Irish then surrounded the town, so that no food 
could enter in, and threw across the river on which 
it stands » l^om, that is to say, a barrier formed of 
pig CU s ii|gtened together, which might 

prevent any ships coming up to bring in food. The 
defenders of the town w’ere almost starved. After 
some time they had no meat except horseflesh to 
eat, and they had not much of that. From the top 
of the cathedral they could see far off the vessels 
which William had sent to help them, but for weeks 
the vessels did not venture to come up the river to 
try to break the boom. During this time a large 
number of the feihabitants from famine and 
sickness. Men who had once been well off were 
g!k(>if Uley could buy a piece of dog’s flesh. If a 
little fish was caught on the river it was looked on as a 
splendid prize, which the fisherman who had secured 
it would mot sell for any money. Even hides were 
gnawed, in the hope of getting some nourishment out 
of them. Still, though many perished? those who 
remained alive refused to think of surrender. 
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Walker’s voice was always raised to encourage the', 
sufferers (o bear anything rather thai|, give up ^}ie 
town. At last three of ^he ships which had waited. 
so long bega-n to move up the river. One of thein 
dashed at the boom and broke it, tKoygh it was itself 
driven on shore. The others passed through' and 
carried the store of food which they bore to the st6ut 
defenders of the city. The besiegers gave u^ in de¬ 
spair the task of forcing their way into Londonderry, 
5. Jhe Battle of the Boyne, and the End pf tl^ 
War in Ireland.—The siege of Londonderry took 
place in the year after William’s arrival irf England. 
The next year after that William crossed to^Ireland, 
and defeated James thoroughly at the ^t^le of the 


Boyne. James gave up hope,^and^[g(L4«»£fiai^ 
once more. The Irish, however, struggled on, ai^ 
it was not till the next summer that their resistance 


was finally cfvercome. They were defeated in another 
great battle, at Aghrim, and those who fought longest 
took refuge at Limerick. When Limerick was taken 
they had no hope left. For many years the Pro¬ 
testants, who were almost all of English birth, ruled 
in Ireland. There was a Parliament at Dublin in 
which only Protestants could sit, and from time to 
time they made hard /aws against the Catholics. 

6 . The Battle of Beachy Head.—William was 
not popular in England. He did not understand 
English ways, and he did not know how to make 
himself agreeable to Englislimon. Hedid^not even^ 
talk English very well, and the people ^pever quite 
liked having a Dutchman on the throne". But they^ 
preferred having a Dutchman on the throiie tq having’ 
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*a French army in Englaijd, and, as I^ewis wanted to 
invade England to set James up again, almost all 
•Englishmen weie ready to light for William at such 
\imes of danger. When William wasb in Ireland, 
a French fleet* appeared in the Channel, it was 
met oS Beachy Head by a fleet composed partly of 
English and paftly of Hutch vessels. The English 
AdminJ, Lord Torrington, was in a bad temper. He 



let the Dutch fight, 1 mt would not fight himself. He 
h8d*cona5(|uently to sail away to seek shelter in the 
Thames^ The French Admiral sailed down the 
Channel, landed some men at Teignmouth, and 
burnt th^ few cottages of which the place was then 
composed. It was not much to do, but it was enough 
* to* rouse the* spirit of the nation. Thertf were many 
^ple in tngland who would have been glad to see 
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James on the throne again. But there was scarcely' 
one who was not ready to shed his bleed to prevent * 
a French invasion of England. , «• 

7. The Battle of La Hogue. —Two years later the 
sameieeling was again roused.™ Another French Beet, 
more powerful than that which had'fought at Peachy 
Head, and a great French army, Wfere prepared for 
the invasion of England, Frenchmen thought that, 
because Englishmen grumbled against William, they 
would welcome the French who were come tp 
restore James, The English fleet which was to 
resist them was placed under the command of one of 
the grumblers, Admiral Bussell, a brother of the 
Lord Bussell who had been beheaded ifcthe reign of 
Charles IL He was an 

fancying that he was not sufficiently respected, and 
though he was in William’s service he had even told 
some friends of James that he would be ready to 
help his old master back. One of these men now 
came to ask him to help James. *Do not think,* 
answered the Admiral, ‘ that I will let the French 
triumph over us in our own sea. Understand this, 
that if I meet them I fight them, ay, though His 
Majesty himself should be on board.’ Bussell kept 
his word. He met the French fleet near Cape La 
Hogue and utterly defeated it. The English stfildrs 
follovred up their victory, and set the greater part of 
the French fleet on fire as it lay under the batteries 
from which they had hoped to find shelter. No such 
victory had been won by an English fleet since the 
day when Essex and Baleigh sailed triumphantly in^o 
Cadiz Bay. No such victory was won again till 
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Nelson struck down the French navy at the Nile and 
at^Trafalgar^ . 

.« *8. The War^in the Netherlands and the Death of 
^ary.—Y ear after year William passed over to the 
Netherlands to resists the armies of Lewis. In the 
battldfe which were fought the French were always 





sWeessfyil, but William never allowed them to gain 
much by their success. Wliilst he was absent his 
faithful wife, who lo\ed him dearly and whom he 
♦ loved dearly iii return, oecupied his place at home. 
In 1694 she was attacked by the small-pox. In 
tlfose days vaccination had not been discovered, and 
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a large number of people d^d of the small-pox eveiy ” 
year. When the physicians told Williakn that there 
was no hope, his grief wfts heartrending. ^ There it 
no hope,’ he rf?aid to one of the bishops. ‘ I was the 
happiest man on earth, and I aha the,most miserable. 
She had no fault; none, you knew her well; but you 
could not know, nobody but myself Vould know her 
goodness.’ Tlie queen died, but she left her memo¬ 
rial behind her. Charles II. had begun to build on 
tlic* Ijfiftks of the Thames at Greenwich a magnificent 
palace on the site of an old one which liad sometimes 
been occupied by his predecessors. When the Battle 
of La Hogue was fought, and hundreds qf sailors 
came home wounded, Mary announced ksmantention 
of completing that palace, not 

self or her husband, but as a place of refuge for 
sailors who had been disabled in the service of tli(*ir 
country. Greenwich Hospital is the lasting monu¬ 
ment of the gentle queen. ' ' 

9. The Liberty of the Press.—About this time a 
most important change was made. No one had been 
allowed to publish a book till it had been shown to 
an officer called a licenser, who might, if Jie thought 
right, stop the sale of ,lhe book altogether. In tips 
way those who thought that the Government was 
doing wrong were prevented from writing Ijooki fo 
say so. Now an end was put to the law which forced 
authors to get leave from the licenser to publish 
their books. The result was that men became more •• 
peaceable than they had been before, because a rnan 
who thougltt things were being done ^ong wrdte 
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• tiooka or newspapers to persuade others to join in 
setting theffi straight instead of secretly forming 
plots to overth|;ow the Gowmment. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

WILLIAM III. 

(1694-1702.) 

1. The Siege of Namur. —Till the year 1695 Lewis 
XIV. had always been victorious. His victories had 
cost thousands of lives and immense sums of money, 
and the Ifreiich people were growing poor, and were 
llbtVifhh? '^fi»d*. 80 ^nuch moijey to pay the soldiers 
PS they had once done. Lewis, too, was spoiled by his 
good fortune. In the early part of his reign he had 
tfiken care to appoint good generals to command his 
p!fmies,'"and good ministers to manage his affairs 
at home. Now he behaved very ditferently. He 
gave power to men who flattered him and were 
agreeable at Court, whether they were fit for their 
work or not. On the other hand England and 
Holland were both trading countries, and merchan¬ 
dise made them wealthy. William, too, took good 
ciCro to o^mploy men who were able and willing to 
work. In 1695 he laid siege to Namur. He managed 
the siege so skilfully that the French armies were 
»* not able to drive him off. At last the place surren¬ 
dered. It was like the turn of the tide. It was the 
fifst time in this war that Lewis had lost a town. 

‘ 2. Tha ABsaBsination Plot. —James had not given 

• It 
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Up all hope. He had still some followers in England, V 
who were galled Jacobites, because his ^ame.Jan^ 
was Jacobus in Latin. Lewis had promised to senij . 
French soldieysinto England, if the English Jacobite^ 
would'first rise in insurrection agpinst William, 
The English Jacobites, however, said that** they 
would not rise unless the .French soldiers were 
actually in England to protect them, and Lewis did 
not think it prudent to send his men across the sfea 
without being quite sure that they would be Ijelped . 
by the Jacobites. Whilst this plan was being 
discussed, about forty Jacobites resolved to murder 
William. They knew that when he ca^ie back 
to Hampton Court from hunting he pa^4 through 
a narrow lane, and that he was — 

only twenty-five guards with him. The Jacobit^ 
r(>solved suddenly to spring into the lane, to shoot 
the guards, and then to shoot the king. Fortun¬ 
ately there were some amongst the plotterff'l^h^ 
did not like having anything to do with assassina¬ 
tion, and they let the king know what had been 
proposed. The plotters were seized, and some of 
them were executed. The knowledge that there 
were Jacobites who mtended to«inurder William 
had much the same effect as the knowledge that 
there were Catholics who intended to murder Eliza¬ 
beth had had a century before. For a long,time 
William had not been popular. He was not only a 
foreigner, but he was not cheerful or frien|Jly in his 
conversation. Now ali this was forgotten. He be¬ 
came for a time popular, because there fiad been in 
attempt to assassinate him. The greater *part of thd 
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Lords and Commons e^erly signed a paper which 
b^iind thenj to join in an association in» defence of 
•William’s Government, anil which engaged them to 
'.avenge his death upon his murderers, and to sup¬ 
port the law \^iich feave the throne to the Princess 
Aijhe after William’s death. This paper was circu¬ 
lated in the <!buntryj and was eagerly signed by 
thousjpids of persons, many of whom probably would 
not have been very ready to help William, if no one 
had attempted to murder him. • 

3. The Bestoration of the Currency.—About this 
time the Government had to turn its attention to a 
very different subject. A great part of the silver 
money in* else had been made with smooth edges, 
■Tfnlil^*ch^ chming^ and sixpences with the milled 
edges wliich we now have. The consequence was that 
rogues used to clip the money, that is to say, shave 
otf small strips of silver from the edges of the coins, 
^hd then pass them on a little smaller than they were 
before. If this trick were attempted now, it would be 
found out at once, because the milled edge would be 
cut away. It could not be so easily found out then, 
but it was, quite evident that the money in use was 
gptting smaller. • A man wl^o received a shilling in 
. payment might be pretty sure that it would not be 
Tfofth mbre than ninepence, and it was very likely that 
it would not be worth more than sixpence. The result 
was that scarcely any one paid or received money with¬ 
out quawelling about it. Those who had to pay a 
Billing wt^ted merely to give a coin called a shilling, 
^hose who had to receive a shilling wanted to have 
, |Ls mu^h as would really be worth a shilling. Persons 
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who sold goods hardly know what they ought td 
charge, an(>, as usually happens in sucli cases*, th.ey 
often ended by charging iftore than they ought. At® 
]ast the^G overnmen t and Parliament interfered. New' 
milled money was coined, and, given in exchangje fcjr 
the old clipped money. The loss was bolme by the 
public. • * 

4. The Peace of Byswick.—For tw6 years, there 
had been no more fighting. Lewis did not venture 
in attack William, and William was contept to«keep^ 
wliat he had gained. At last, in 1697^ a peace 
was signed at Eyswick, where Lewis acknowledged 
William to be King of England, and gave«up the 
enust; of James. When V/illiam went state to 
ri‘tnrii thanks for the blessing q£ pome; W (5 
the mnv St. Paul’s, which still lifts its lofty dome 
above tlu' City of London, and which was then used 
for tlie first time for public worship. It h ad Jbec n 
slo wly rising, after the plan of the great architect l^r^ 
(. ■hristopher Wren, on the site where the old cathedral 
liad been burnt down thirty-one years before. 

5. The Dismissal of the Dutch 0uards.—William 
Ihoiiglit that though the war was over it would be 
W(*]l to keep a large past of the arrily together. He 
knew that Lewis was still ambitious, and that th^- 
h’rencli king was much more likely to foep 1:ffe 
peace if he saw that there were many of those Ei^- 
iish soldiers who had fought at Namur ready to fight 
him again. The Commons did not think ^uch pf 
this danger. They w’anted to have as little expense 
ns possible, and they remembered too ,well how 
Cromwell had ruled England with his soldiers tj. 
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like to see a larger arm;^ tlian was absolutely nec es¬ 
sary. • Tlieyjinsisted not merely that the »rin 3 ^ should 
ibe diminished* but that #he Duteh Guards wliicli 
William bad brought over with him il^iould lie sent 
back to their pativeVountry. William was bittc'rly 
dispfeased, but he gave way, and allowed the Com¬ 
mons to do as they pleased. 

6.^ The Bpanish Succession and the Partition 
Treaty. —William was thinking more of tlie Contin¬ 
ent of Eujope than of England. The king c^f t^paiii, 
Charles II., was an invalid and almost an idiot, and 
was not Tikely to live long. Lewis had marric'd liis 
eldest ^ster, and claimed the Crown of Hpain fc^r his 
descendajaifi. Other princes had claims in other 
W»illinjrj[) dic^not care much what tlieir claims 
iv^ere, but he did not want a son or grandson of a king 
of France who was so powerful already to rule o\cr 
the Spanish dominions, which reached o\er a gre td 
^part of Italy and the Southern Netherlands, as w<-U 
as over enormous tracts of country in America, 
Lewis was not anxious at first to go to war again, 
and a treaty was made, known as the Fir.-^t rartition 
Treaty, wjiich gave most of the Spanish lands to a 
^oung Bavarian* prince wliopi nobody was afraid <tf. 
Unfortunately the youtli died, and t]i(‘ arrangement 
to*bo made all over again. This time it was 
settled,by the Second Partition Treaty tliat some' parts 
of the Spanisli dominions sliould goto Lewis’s grand¬ 
son Philip, and otlier parts, including Spain itself, to 
the Archduke Charles, a younger son of the Emperor 
■^ho, under other ’ titles, ruled in Austria and the 
neighbouring countries. At last, in 1700, the poor 
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king of Spain died, leaving 9 , will directing that the 
whole of his dominions should go to Flxlip. *Lems 
accepted the great inheriHince for hia grandson, anck 
Xefused,to carry out the Partition Treaty. 

7. Bise of a War-feeling in ^fngland.—^In En^l'anfl 
very few people wanted to have James back, Jn 
1701 the Act of Settlement was* passed, which 
directed that if William died without children the 
Crown should go to Anne, the sister of his wife Mary 
and the* daughter of James. After that it 4 .was to go 
to the Electress Sophia, the next heir wjio was a 
Protestant. She was the daughter of Elizabeth, the 
Electress Palatine, and through her the granddaughter 
of James I. At this time the Tories ha&hs^majority 
in the House of Commons, and tfae Xeries^fel^TBioi^ 
anxious than the Whigs to keep out of war. They 
therefore refused to assist William in compelling 
Lewis to carry out the Partition Treaty. Lewis did a 
great deal to provoke England, and even sent French, 
soldiers to occupy fortresses in the Spanish Nether¬ 
lands, just as if he were the master of his grandson’s 
dominions. But Englishmen seemed determined to 
keep the peace whatever Ijcwis might do. At last 
news arrived which entirely changed their tempej. 

James II. died in France. Lewis at once sent to his 

• 

son, the boy who had been supposed by so htan^ill 
England not to be in reality the child of his father 
and mother, and aclvflowledged him as James III. of 
England. At once all England was filled with ang^r 
at the insolence of a king of France whj imagined 
that he could give even the name of an English king 
to a boy whose title had been rejected by the English^ 
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Parliament and nation. ^ William found no difficulty 
DPQW m proriding for war. He summoned a new 
•Parliament, wljhich voted nfoney and soldiers. At the 
’.time when William was expecting to lej^-d an army on 
tfie ContinentjJiisenfl was near. His horse stumbled 
ovjer a mole-hill in the park of Hampton Court, 
^f'illiam broke*his collar-bone, and after lingering a 
few dfiys he died. He had done great things for 
England, and he had done more than any one else 
could havg done to stop the civil wars and executions 
of the reigns before him. He ruled according to 
law, and he was able to guide his Parliaments, be¬ 
cause h^ was always able to keep his temper, and 
never inowted on having his own way, even when 
"Htne nalitfti wa^^, determined to do things which he 
thought to be wrong. 


CHAPTEK XXXIV. 

(XU¥ES ANXE. 

(1702-1714.) 

• 1. The Occasional Conformity Bill. —Anne was 
popular from the beginning of her reign. She was 
(fu!l anrf uninteresting to those who saw her every 
day, but the mass of people vrho scarcely ever saw 
’ her, or did not see her at all, did not care about 
that, ^hey were pleased that she was an English¬ 
woman and not a foreigner as William had been. 
^ besides t^Jis, it was well known that Anne did not 
. Jike the Dissenters, and most people in England did 
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not like the Dissenters eitljer. They had become 
accustomed by this time to see them wsing* their 
own chapels, but they (fid not likai to see them* 
holding office^. The Test Act had excluded them * 
from ofece, as well as the Ch-tholics, because it 
required that every one who was appointed to ofiSce 
should receive the communion in a church. Lately 
some of the Dissenters had got into offices in spite of 
this rule, because they did not mind coming to church 
and receiving the communion there once, thpugh«they * 
afterwards went back to their own chapels. ,This was 
called Occasional Conformity. The Whigs, who were 
always friendly to the Dissenters, did nj>t object to 
this, but the Toric^s did not like it, and thejf^roposed 
a Hill against Occasional Confoi^jjiity.^ to pflnfBir an^ 
Dissenter wlio w(jnt to chapel after obtaining officei 
The House of Commons, where the greater number 
were Tories, adopted this plan. But it could not 
become law unless the House of Lords adopted it. 
too, and as the Whigs were stronger than the Tories 
in the House of Ijords, the proposal was for some years 
always rejected there. 

2. Blenheim and Bamilies.—The chief .command 
over tlie army on tli|» Contintmt^ which was U) 
make war against Lewis, was given to ihe Duke o^ 
Marlborough. His wife tlie Duchess was*i gi1‘at 
favourite of Anne, and ho was himsedf the great(‘^st 
gen(‘ral who was born in England before the 
Duke of Wellington. He had to command n^t 
only English soldiers, but Dutch an^ German 
soldiers as ^oll, and the kings and princes who 
sent the German troops were full of theit ow4 
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^(leas, and were seldom .ready to do what Marl- 
* bor^gh* wanted them to do. He had to be civil to 
^fferybody, and tm coax then^ all to do what was for 
^ their own good, during the first two years of the 
.Var hg had enough *tc) do to defend the fiutch 

Netjwrlands. In 1704 he did more than that. The 

* _ ^ 

king of France had Bavaria on his side, and a 
French army was in Bavaria. Marlborough suddenly 
marched up the Rhine and across the wooded hills 
of the ©lack Forest, He found the French aiftny at 
Blenheim ^n the Danube, and utterly defeated it. 
It was the first time that a French army had been 
defeated 4urij;ig the whole reign of Lewis XIV. The 
result of tlft^attle was that the French were turned 
out of 'Cref&iany.- Pjirliament gave to the Duke a 
lafge estate near Woodstock, where he built a splen¬ 
did mansion, which is known to this day as Blenheim 
House. Afterwards Marlborough won another great 
battle at Ramilies, after which the French were 
turned out of nearly the whole of the Netherlands. 

3. The War in Spain.—There had also been 
fighting going on in Spain. In the year in which 
the Battle of Blenheim was fought. Admiral Sir 
George Rooke foiTnd himself*at Gibraltar, with a 
large fleet and nearly 5,000 soldiers. There were 
only abortt. 150 Spanish sc>ldiers inside the fortress, 
ancLon a-saiut’s diiy thi*y all wcmt to church. Whilst 
they were at j)rayerR the Knglish sailors landed, and 
"^took the •place without difficulty. It. has never 
begn lost agi^in, as the rock which rises above the 
t^pwn has ^ cliff towiirds the land side which no 
enemy fen climb, and on the only occasion on which 
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an enemy has been strong^enongb at sea to attack i{ 
from the«v7ater, the attempt was defeated. ’Besides 
this there were other ^victories ia Spain, and the 
English and their friends hoped to be able to conquer 
the country for the Archduke Cliarlea. The Spaniards 
were determined not to submit to him. They oiling to 
Philip V., for much the same reasoif that the En^sh 
had clung to William. They did not like having a 
foreign king, but they preferred a king who lived 
among them to one who tried to fo];pe them ^ 
obey him by using the help of foreign ar^iies. 

4. The trmon with Scotland.—^In the midst of all 
these victories a question was raised^which was of 
much greater importance to Englishmen than the 
question whether the king of Spain was tb bff PhiEp, 
or Charles, The Act of Settlement had provided 
that after Anne’s death the throne of England should 
be occupied by the Electress Sophia or her son. 
But the Scottish Parliament had not done the sangie 
thing. As Scotland was a separate kingdom, with a 
Parliament and laws of its own, it might make 
arrangements for having a king after Anne’s death 
who might be a different person from Ahe king of 
England. Of courscf the English did not like this. 
They did not want to have Scotland again uncc^n- 
nected with England, and perhaps ready to mah^'^ar 
upon it as it used to do before James I. had cpme 
to rule in England. The Scotch did not in reality 
want this any more than the English did, but fjie^ 
had hitherto been forced to pay heavy duties when¬ 
ever they brought goods to England to sejl, as if t£ey 
had been foreigners, and they were determlhed t^at 
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^liey would not do as the IS^iglish asked them to do 
•aboat'the throne, unless they could have fi^edom of 
trdde with England. The English fancied that if they 
flowed the Scots to buy and sell in England without 
paying duties, they wodl^ be able to sell goods much 
more#e£eaply than the English did, because Scotch¬ 
men lived BO much more* economically than English¬ 
men, who fed upon bread and beef instead of feeding 
• on oatmeal porridge. The English were therefore 
very much fijjghtened lest they should all be rifined, 
because ev^y one would buy goods from the Scots. 
At last, however, the English gave way, and in 1707 
the Act oLUi^on was passed, by which England and 
Scotland btiaine one people with one Parliament, 
Sid with liree trade .between the two countries, 
though Scotland kept its own laws and its own 
.Presbyterian Church. After all, the English did not 
find that they were ruined. 

. 5. The Whig Himstxy .—^The war was still going 
on. Marlborough won two more great battles, one 
at Oudenarde, and another at Malplaquet. In 
both the French fought desperately, and there was 
less advantage gained by the conquerors after these 
battles than had Ween gained *after those of Blen¬ 
heim and Ramilies. As the war went on the Tories 
bega? to •get tired of it. They thought that 
it wpuld -be quite enough if the French could be 
-driven out of the Netherlands, and that it did not 
ihatter to England whether a French prince were 
king of Spaii\ or not. Ever since the great war in 
William’s tipie a practice had been growing up of 
giyjng the chief offices in the State to men who 
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agreed together in their ipolitical opinions. Thesfe, 
officers—^ Lord Chancellor, who was«at the head of. 
the law ; the First Lortf of the Treasury, who looltfftd 
after^the payment of the public money; the Chau- ^ 
cellor of the Exchequer, whp looked after the raising 
of taxes; the First Lord of the Admiralty, who4aoked 
after the Navy; the Secretaries of State, who gave 
orders on behalf of the Q-ov^mment in., various 
matters at home and abroad—^met together with one 
or tw5 other officials to consult about of Sts^Je. 

They were themselves called Ministers^ and their 
meetings were called the meetings of the Cabinet. 
The Cabinet in reality governed England. As the 
Whigs were in favour of the war, an(J*»ia for some 
time the war was popular, ,the WhigS gaineJ^a. 
majority in the House of Commons after the Battle 
of Blenheim; and Marlborough, who wanted the war, 
to go on, persuaded the queen to appoint a Whig 
Cabinet. Before long, however, there came a change 
in the feelings of the people. Many thought that 
the time had come to make peace, and this made 
the Whigs as unpopular in 1709 as they had been 
popular in 1704, the year of the battle of Blenheim. 

6. The Sacheverall Trial.—At the end of 1709, 
when people were getting tired of the war, a certain 
Dr. Sachcvor(*ll preached a sennon against thS*l)is- 
senters and the Whigs who favoured them. In. the 
course of the sermon, he declared his belief that all 
resistance to a king was unchristian as \7ell as, uri^*^ 
lawful. The Whig ministers conside,red this to be 
an attack on the resistance which had b^rought afcqut 
the Eevolutiou at the end of the reign of ii'amesj[l» 
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*yhey had not yet learned that liberty of speech was 
•a gQod tjiing ^hen things were said against them- 
a€j[ves, and they^were unw^e enough to impeach 
•S^heverell. The preacher became at qpce popular 
•with the London pabb. • Crowds ran about the streets, 
pufli ggp down the Dissenters* chapels and shouting 
for the Church aid Dr. Sacheverell. The House of 


Lords condemned Sacheverell’s sermon to be burnt, 

. and forbade him to preach for the next three years. 
It was .not a very hard punishment, and Dr, Sache- 
vcrell did not lose much by it. As he went about 
the country he found himself received as if he had 
been a kinj; making a progress amongst a loyal people. 
The churcl^^ells were rung, healths were drunk, 
bonfires lighted up in his honour. It was quite 
plipn that the people had grown tired of the Wliigs, 
7. The Tory Ministry.—The queen, too, had never 
really liked the Whigs, and had only been persuaded 
by Marlborough to favour them. Just at this time 
she quarrelled with the Duchess, who had been her 
great friend ever since she was a child. The Duchess 
was proud and violent in temper, and treated the 
queen so haqghtily that Anne could bear it no longer. 
Thq queen sent away the Duchpss and dismissed the 
ministers. A new Tory ministry vras formed, of 
whieti th^^rincipal members were Harley, a diligent, 
plodding man of no great powers of mind, and St. 
John, a man of very great ability, who could make 


Jaetter sp^ches than any one in the House of 
Commons, and who looked on politics as a very 
am&sing game, which was particularly am\ising if it 
brOughtdches and power to himself. 
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8. The Peace of TJtre^t. —The first thought oSf 
the new tninisters was to make peae4 with* France. 
It was quite right tMit they should do this, for 
France had«become so weak by its many defeats th^t 
nothing more was to be galbed by war. In 1713 
the Treaty of Utrecht ^^a8 signed. The Ai^luke 
Charles, who had failed to -conqiidr Spain, was now 
Emperor and ruler of the Austrian dominions, and 
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he was allowed to add to his other territories ^hs 
Spanish lands in Italy and the Netherlands l^ilip 
V., the grandson of Lewis XIV., kept Spain itself and 
the Spanish colonies in America and elsewhere. 

9. The Last Days of dneen Anne. —Besides making 
peace, the new ministers had been dping all they 
could against the Dissenters. Parlianjent ha(f at 
last made a law against Occasional Confoniiity, 4nd 
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A little later it made anotfier law called the Schism 
Actv by-whicl^ no one was allowed to keejji a school 
wVthout license fjom the biskop, the object of which 
wlas to prevent the Dissenters from having schools of 
their own, Tlie, Tories, however, were in the same 
difhcHily which James II. had been in. Just as 
Jumes had knowil that whatever he did i^ould be un¬ 
done, aa soon as he died, by his daughter Mary, so 
the Tories knew that whatever they did would be 
undone whenever Anne died. By law Annel« heir 
was the Electress Sophia, and when she died, in 1714, 
her son George, Elector of Hanover, succeeded to her 
right. The Tories knew that George would favour 
the Whigb^«nd some of them would ha\e been glad 
"To change "the law, and bring the son of James II.— 
the Pretender as he was usually called—to reign after 
Anne. If the Pretender had been a Protestant, this 
would perhaps have been done ; but as he was not, 
the Tories could not make up their minds to ha\e a 
Catholic king. Before they could resohe what to 
do, the queen died. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

THiS»RSiGirS OF THE FIBST TWO GEORGES 
TO THE DEATH OF HENRY PELHAM. 

(GEORGE I., 1711—GEORGE II., 1727—DEATH OF HENRY 
' PET.HAM, 1764.) 

' 1. The First Years of George 1.—The new king 
sent away the Tory ministers and put Whig ministers 
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in their places. In 1715 ^ho Jacobites rose against^ 
the G-overnraent in the North of England and'in Sseot- , 
land. The Pretender 4iimself landed in Scotland. 
He was a plow and inactive man, and made a very ^ 
bad soldier, so that no one* lelt much interest ift 
him. The insurrection was put down, and the 
Pretender had to go back again iSo the Continent. 
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The Whig Government had everythin^t its^wn 
vay. It took a^ay the laws which had been ipade 
in Anne’s reign against tlie Dissenters, and somo- 
of the 'Whigs talked of putting an end to ,th^ 
Test Act, as far as the Dissenters we^e concerned, 
and allowihg them to hold offices. The^ Whigs who 
proposed this soon found that it would make them v|ry 
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‘tmpdpula^. Hie greater part of the Ejiglish people 
di<^ jiot'knowKmuch, or care much about politics, but 
.they had strong »prejudices;^and they fancied that if 
the Dissenters had power they would behave in the 
*..W 4 y in which the Puritans had behaved in the time 
of Cromwell. Just at the time, however, when this 
matter was talkAi of, the Whig ministers, who were 
then in* office, were driven out of it by an affair which 
had nothing to do with politics. 

2."The^oiith Sea Bubble. —In consequence of 

the peace yrhich had followed the Treaty of Utreclit, 

there was more trade than there had been before, and 

many pe'jple^who had a little money began to think 

that they hod only to spend it on trade to make them- 

“selves rich: They began to form companies for trade, 

and some of these companies did good work, and 

brought profits to the shareholders. Others were 

only invented by ignorant or knavish men, in order 

to get money for themselves out of the pockets of 

people who were foolish enough to believe them. 

One of the companies which was most popular was 

the South Sea Company. It had been formed to 

carry on tra,de in South America, and it might have 

gained a profit there. But ppople fancied that its 

profit would be enormous, and large numbers paid 

for^e right of joining in the company a great deal 

more than it was worth. At one time they were 

ready to give 1,0002. for such a share in the company 

>as had at^ first been worth only lOOZ., and which 

was probably never worth more than that. By-and-by 

thfise people found out that they had been deluded. 

iuld h^ to*sell for less than it was worth what they 
.» 

* X 
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had bought for more than it was worth. Of coursfij 
they were^ very angry, and as some of jthe n^nieters 
had been bribed by th^ people who managed‘tl^e. 
company to give them support in Parliament, there*, 
was & great outcry against tliem. One of the. 
ministers was sent to the To*wer. Another pdsoried* 
himself from shame and grief. c * 

3. Sir Bobert Walpole, Prime Minister. —A new 
ministry was formed, of which the chief meml)er was 
Sir Egbert Walpole. He was a Whig like the last 
ministers, but he was careful not to do anything 
which would rouse opposition. He waS the first 
man who was called a Prime Minister in England. 
In the time of William III. and Anne*^e king or 
queen had been in the habit of being pres&nt at the. 
meetings of the Cabinet and of listening to tj^e 
advice of the ministers there. Oeorge I., however, 
could not talk English well enough to take an 
interest in the discussions of his ministers, and none 
of his ministers could talk German. He therefore 
stayed away, and none of the kings since have ever 
been present at a meeting of the Cabinet. When 
the king ceased to come, it was necessary that 
some one should take the first place, and in this 
way grrew up the practice of having one minist*er, 
called a Prime Minister, who is superior to^the jpst. 

4. Parliamentary Corruption. —Walpole under¬ 
stood business very well, and he understood ho^ to 
manage the memb€^8 of the House of Commons.^ 
Many of them would not vote as the ministers 
wished unltess they were bribed, and Walpole was 
quite ready to bribe them. At that tfine^o one, 
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Upless he were a membor of the House, knew how 
a Member 8f»oke or voted. Newspaper^ were not 
«allowed to publish the Speeches in Parliament 
or to tell how -any vote had been •given.. The 
^consequence wae that*a,member could sell his vote, 
because none of those who had elected him would 
know anything *of what he had done. Very few of 
them Miould have cared much about the matter if they 
had known. When election time came they knew 
that the cajjididates gave them money for theit votes 
and plenty of beer without asking them to pay for it, 
and that was all that most of them thought of. 

6. Walpole and tiie Excise Bill. —In 1727 George 
I. died, am4 was succeeded by his son George II. 
Walpole •remg^ined JPrime Minister. There was 
beginning to be an opposition against him in the 
House of Commons. Some members opposed him 
because he had turned them out of office, or because 
he would not bribe them enough. There were 
others, too, who opposed him because they did not 
like seeing bribes given. He had the advantage 
over his opponents for a long time, not only because 
he had the, money of the nation to give aw^ay, but 
because he never* did anything imprudent. Ouce 
he proposed an Excise Bill to enable the Govern- 
meM to ^et money by an excise levied upon goods 
wh^n th^y are ready to be sold, instead of getting it 
by customs, levied on goods when they are brought 
dnto the country. In this way he hoped to put an 
end to smuggling. Every one now thinks that this 
woflld have been a great improvement. But the 
p^ple took it into their heads that it would be very 
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t3rraiinical if ofEcers came into they shops and, 
houses to'see what was there for s£e, and th^y 
fancied that they would Tiave to pajr more for whafc • 
they bought 'than they had paid -‘before, Walpole 
knew that this would not really be feo, but wlj^p ke- 
saw how excited the people were ^e preferrfed to 
give up his proposal rather than take the chance of 
open resistance. He thought that no improvement 
was worth the risk of an insurrection. 

6. Walpole and the War with Spain.—^ome time 
after this the people again became excited. This 
time it was about a quarrel with Spain. In those 
days no country liked to allow freedom /of tlhde, and 
colonies were not permitted to buy or sell ufiless when 
they traded with persons coming from the mother- 
country to which they belonged. In the Treaty of 
Utrecht, however, Spain had been obliged to promise 
that one English ship only in the year might sell 
goods to the Spanish colonies in South America. 
The English had not kept strictly to their part of 
the bargain. One g^cat English ship came near the 
shore, and the goods on board were unloaded in the 
day-time. But she was accompanied'“by several 
smaller vessels which remained out of sight of land, 
and which came up in the night-time and^ fille^up 
with fresh goods the space in the large ship which 
had been emptied the day before. Besides ihis 
trickery there was a great deal of smuggling going 
on. English vessels sailed to the West* Indies to' 
put their gpods on shore whenever they»could escape 
the notice of the Spanish coastguards. « Of cour^, 
the coastguards were very angry, and did not &eat the 
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English smugglers very well when they caught them. 
Oi^e’day a m^ named Jenkins appeared J^efore the 
JJouse of Comi^ons, and produced one of his ears 
‘oirtof a box where it was wrapped ijp in cotton. 
He said that it ];ia(i boen cut off by the Spaniards in 
"the ^Jest Indies, and that they had bidden him to 
caity it to his king. JNf^any people believe that this 
story was untrue, and that he had lost his ear in the 
pillory. Whether it were true or not, England was 
enraged. Parliament and people called on Walpole 
to go to war with Spain. Walpole believed that 
this was unjust, but he weakly consented to do what 
he was asked to do. When war was declared, the 
bells rang^Jdudly for joy. ‘They are ringing the 
bells now,* said the Prime Minister. ‘ They will be 
wringing their hands soon.’ 

7. Fall of Walpole. —To make war when he knew 
that it was unjust was the worst thing that Walpole 
ever did. It was also the most unfortunate thing for 
himself. It would have been better for him if he had 
been honest; and if he had resigned, rather than 
do what he thought wrong, he woultl probably have 
been asked before long to take office again. As it 
happened, the war did not go on as well as people 
thought that it ought, and they threw the blame on 
W^ilpolcj* They said that he did not take any 
trouble about it because he did not like it. At last 
th<f opposition grew so strong that he was obliged to 
.resign, ai^d in 1742 his long Ministry came to an 
end. 

• 8. The ifinistry of the Pelhams. —AfRer Walpole 
had be^ tilmed out there was a new set of ministers, 
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but they bribed the members of Parliament just ab 
much as Walpole had done. After a s^rt time'.the 
leading ministers were t#o brothers^ The youngeii,* 
Henry Pelhapi, was Prime Minister. He was a very 
good man of business, and nlanaged to kee|)* the^ 
House of Commons quiet by giving office to every¬ 
body who could speak well, without baring what his 
principles were. For this reason his ministry was 
known as the Broad-bottomed Administration. The 
elder brother, the Duke of Newcastle, wa^very. igno¬ 
rant, but he knew how to keep people who^had votes 
in Parliament in a good humour. Every day his 
rooms were filled with men who wanted sc^ething. 
One wished his brother or son to be mai# a bishop 
or a general. Another had §pme poor friend for 
whom ho wanted a clerkship or some lower office. 
Newcastle gave offices to some and civil speeches to 
every one. By obliging people in this way he got 
many votes for the Government, though he was 
himself very ridiculous. He was always in a bustle, 
and it was said of him that he seemed to have 
got up half an hour too late every morning, and to 
be running about all day to try to catch if,. 

9. The Young Pretender in Seotland.— In 1745, 
after Henry Pelham had been in office for a short 
time, Charles Edward, the Young Pretender, a^Hie 
was called in England, landed in the Highland^ of 
Scotland. He was the son of the Old Pretender, who 
called himself James III. of England and James VJII.- 
of Scotland, and, as his father was still a^ve, he called 
himself Prffice of Wales. The Highlanders wbre 
quite ready to join him, and he soon found 4iims^iF 
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•able to march at their he^d to Edinburgh. Many of 
thft people ofJEdinburgh were much pleased to see 
•IWm. Scotland Jiad prospeAsd since the union with 
l^iigland, but the .people of Edinburgh (Jid not forget 
timt there was »o Parliament meeting in their city 
any IcJbger, and that the members went up to Jjondon 



• PBESTON TOWER, NEAR THE WTE OF THE BATTLE. 

to ^endTheir money instead of spending it in the 
Scottish capital. Charles Edward, too, was a brisk and 
handsome young man, and that always counts for 
soipething. The Prince, however, could not stay 
long in Edinburgh, as an English army was coming 
a^inst him, and was at Preston Pans, a f^ miles east 
of Edinburgh. He therefore marched to attack 
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them there. The Highlanders fought as thej had* 
fought at, Killiecrankie. ^They rush^ uppn • the 
English soldiers with th^sr broadswords flashings kiyl. 
swept them away. The victory of the Highlanders 
was complete in a few minutes.’ ^he conquerors . 
plundered the slain, and ofteA did not know thtf value* 
of the things which they found in the pockets of the 
Englishmen. One Highlander took a watch, and 
when he heard it ticking he fancied that it was alive. 
Ah he did not wind it up, it soon ceased to tick. He 
then s{>ld it for very little, and thought that he had 
made a good bargain. ‘ I was glad,* ho sdSd, ‘ to be 
rid of the creature, for she lived no time after I 
caught her.* 

10. The Young Pretender in England.— J'he Pre- ^ 
tender resolved to try whether he could not wjn ' 
England as he had won Scotland. He crossed the 
llorder and marched steadily southwards, hoping that 
his father’s old friends would rise to support him. 
Put there were few of his father’s friends left. 
England was well off, and did not want a change. 
Men could not be very enthusiastic on behalf of 
George II., and still less about Newcastle, but even 
those who did not care anything about politics knew 
that the country was much better off under tlie 
kings of the House of Hanover than it had 
under James II. As soon os it appeared that English¬ 
men would not rise for Charles Edward, it becifme 
quite certain that he would have to go back. He, 
and his Highlanders rouid not conquer England. He 
reached He Ay, and found that if he weht on further 
be would spon be sqrrpundod by George’p,an»i«$ 
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Sadly he turned his face northwards, and reached 
Scj^tlai^l aga^ in a miserable plight. 

. ^ 11. Falkirk uid CuUodei^. —Charles Edward had 
one more success. He fought a battle at Falkirk. 
The ‘English general* Hawley despised his enemy, 
‘becaUfe the Highlanders did not understand the 
drill of the regular soldiers, and so he got well beaten. 
The king’s son, the Duke of Cumberland, was sent 
to Scotland to see whether he could not do better 
than Jlawley. Charles Edward wanted to reipain to 
fight him,*but his chief officers told him that his 
army was* not large enough, and that he had better 
retreat northwards. Cumberland followed him. 
When th^English army reached Nairn, the prince 
was at Culloden about twelve miles off. The High- 
li^nders determined £b try to surprise Cumberland’s 
army in its sleep. They started in the evening and 
marched all night. They had to pass over a rough 
and boggy moor, and the wearied men found it im¬ 
possible to push on fast enough in the dark to reach 
the enemy’s camp befpre daylight. They struggled 
back to Culloden. The next day Cumberland was 
upon them. Charles Edward ordered his High¬ 
landers to charge. They dashed upon the soldiers, 
and drove back the first line. * The second Jine stood 
iirfiit, an^ received them with a steady fire. The bold 
ivarriors in tlie tartan kilts wavered. Then they broke 
anS fled. Discipline had at last shown, as it has 
often shojrn, that it is too strong for undisciplined 
valour. Cumberland had won a victory. But he 
disgraced tRe English name by the use which he 
blade of it.* The Highlanders were treated worse than 
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vermin are treated by the farmer. After the battle • 
the soldiers knocked the wounded ja the head. 
Several of the wounded ^en had taken refuge in «i\ 
cottage. Th^ soldiera shut the door fast, sot the 
house *on fire, and burnt the‘wretched men ali%e.. 
Prisoners taken were sent in great numbers to execu¬ 
tion. Three Scotch noblemen wefe beheaded on 
Tower Hill. It was the last time that the axe and 
block were used in England. To the day of his death 
the general who had won the day was* known a^ 
The Butcher Cumberland. ^ 

12. The Escape of Charles Edward. —^The Prince 
himself escaped. He wandered about foj five months 
amongst the hills and islands of the WoJitem High¬ 
lands. A lady. Flora Macdoiyild, took hhn under 
her special care, concealed him when danger wfts 
near, and aided his flight. Sometimes he was dis¬ 
guised as a servant, sometimes as a woman. Of the 
many who knew him not one would betray him lo 
his enemies. At last he escaped in a PVench vessel. 
Ho lived for many years on the Continent a broken¬ 
hearted man, without hope and without employment 
for his energy. He sunk into dissipation and vice. 
In Scotland he has n^ver been forgotten. To this 
day songs in honour of Prince Charlie are sung ther^, 
which were composed by a lady many years Viter,•But 
which tell the thoughts which were once in so m^y 
Scottish hearts. Now that Scotchmen are all loyal 
to their queen and country, they can still sing that, 

Chnrlie is my darling, 

My darling, my darling 

Oharlio is my darling, 

The young chevalier. 
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* . Id. The Death of Hezqy Pelham. —Henry Pelham 
liv^d for eight years after the Battle of. Culloden, 
doing his business quietfy and offending nobody. 
He died in 1754.. ‘ Now/ said the old ^ing, ‘ I shall 
have no more peace.* * The old king spoke truly. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

% 

THE JiAST SIX YEARS OF GEORGE II. 

( 1754 - 1760 .) 

t 

1. Engr^shmen Spread over the World. —The wars 
which England had lytherto waged had been waged 
fer po’wer on the Continent of Europe. The nation 
had striven to conquer France in the days of Edward 
III. and Htuiry V., to resist the enormous strength 
of Spain in the reign of Elizabeth, and the enormous 
strength of France in the reigns of William III. and 
Anne. For some time, however, Englishmen had 
been spreading over the world. They had gone 
forth to tnide and to colonise, and beff)re the end 
o^ the reign of Oeorge II. .England w'as at war 
vyith France, not on account of anything that had 
ha^enod in Europe, but on account of things which 
hjid happened in America and Asia. 

2. S^lish and French in America. —In the time 
of.JamesJ. and Charles I. Englishmen had gone to 
Kve in that part of the American Continent which 
is*now known as the United States. Some of them 

« E 

^ho had gone to the southern part went, just as 
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people now go to Australia or Canada, because they 
wanted to Ijave land of their own to culthjate. Tho|e 
who went to New Englandfiin the North went becaiis^ 
they were Pipitans, and wanted to be allowed to 
live and to worship God in their way without 

interference. The descendants of these med had ' 

■ 

increased and multiplied, and there were in the 
middle of the reign of George II. thirteen colonics, 
full of prosperous people, managing their own affairs, 
but each having at its head a Governor appointed 
by the king of England. They all lived* along the 
Atlantic coast, and it was only very occasiolially that 
any one of them crossed the Alleghany mountains. 
Those who did found a vast plain, the ribjyiem psirt 
of which is watered by the Kiver Ohio, and the 
streams which fall into it. The country was covered 
with forests, in which wnre Indians who hunted the 
fur covered animals which abounded there, and sold 
the furs to Europeans. Most of these Indians were 
not friendly to the English, who would cut dowii 
their woods, and ploughed up their lands if they 
could come into possession of them. At that time 
Lower Canada belonged to the French, and as the 
French did not want to cultivate, the land on the 
Ohio the Indians wore on very good terms wifh 
them and sold their furs to them. Even before^b 
death of Pelham tluTe had been some lighting going 
on between the English and Fnmch, and OentTal 
Braddock had b(*on S('ni to protect the English. 
Ho was a brave but stupid man, like General Haw¬ 
ley. Officols in those days were ap't)ointcd not 
bee luse they understood how to lead an ’aripy, butr 
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because they, were the friends of Newcastle, or of 
Bolne one w!lose vote Newcastle wanted to gain. 
Braddock marched on till ?le came to a place where 
the French and Indians surrounded him in the forest, 
• and.he and most of his men were shot down from 
behind the trees. 

3. Beginning of the Seven Years’ War. —After 
that there could be no continuance of peace with 
France. The two nations were in reality contending 
for all that vast country which stretches from the 
Alleghany mountains to the Pacific. Whichever 
of the two gained its object would some day occupy 
almost all the temtory which now belongs to the 
United Sfktes. The war would decide whether 
French or English was to be spoken on the banks 
df the Mississippi and the shores of California. 
But England and France did not know this; they 
only knew that they were fighting for the possession 
of the forests at the head of the Ohio. The war, which 
began in 1756 and lasted till 1763, is known as the 
Seven Years’ War. 

4. Newcastle driven from Office. —^Newcastle was 
now Prime Minister. He was quite ignorant how to 
manage a war. 'At that time Minorca in the Medi¬ 
terranean belonged to England. It was attacked 
by*a Ffench fleet and army. Admiral Byng went 
to*take help to it, but he thought that the French 
were too strong, and came back without fight¬ 
ing. Minorca was taken by the enemy. People in 

"^England w^re enraged. They thought that Byng 
was a coward, and cried out to have him punished. 
J^ewcdstle was horribly frightened. He thought 
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that the people would ask to have himself punished 
next. ‘ Oh,’ he cried out to some perstms whu c^ie 
to ask him to have the ^^idmiral tried ; ‘ indeed, hj 
shall be tri^d immediately—he shall be hanged 
directly.’ Byng was tried, and ^ot. A witty French¬ 
man said that it was the custom in England to shoot 
an admiral to encourage the- others. Before Byng 
was condemned Newcastle resigned his office. He 
loved it dearly, but he was too frightened to keep it 
any longer. 

6. Pitt in Office.—There was a man in the House 
of Commons who had more confidence in himself. 
William Pitt had kept himself pure when every one 
around him had been giving or taking \sribe8. He 
had confidence in his countrymen as well. He 
knew how brave they were, and he thought that if 
they had good leaders they would be sure to beat 
the French. ‘ I know,’ he once said, ‘ that I can 
save this country and that nobody else can.* He 
became immediately the most popular minister who 
had ever held office. He was known as the Great 
Commoner. But the corrupt members of Parlia¬ 
ment, who wanted a minister who would buy their 
votes, did not like l>im at all, ''and they voted 
against him. He was obliged to resign. Then 
many weeks passed during which there‘Was *110 
ministry at all. Newcastle could not bear, to Jet 
Pitt be minister, and he was too much afraid of the 
people to try to manage the war himself. '..\t last it 
was arranged that Newcastle and Pitt^ should be 
ministers together. Pitt was to manage the 
and Newcastle was to manage the bribery. ® " 
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6. Wolfe’s Expedition to Canada.—Pitt succeeded 
in managing' the war, because he appointed men 
.who had done well in coqimand of small forces 



to command great ones, because he made every 
■^nne understand that the surest way to his favour 
was to succeed, and because he never fdvoured any 
one only because he was rich, or related to some 
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great man. He sent money to Frederick the Gi'eat, 
king of Pirussia, who was at war with* France and 
many other countries Iresides. He sent out regi¬ 
ments to attack places in France^ and fleets and 
armies to attack the J^ench settlements in America. 
At last he sent General Wolfe to take Quebec, the 
French capital of Canada. Wolfe skiled up the St. 
Lawrence, and found that Quebec was not at all an 
easy place to take. It lies between two rivers, the 
St. Lawrence and the St. Charles, and a great part 
of it is on a high ridge of hill looking down on 
the rivers with steep cliffs on either side. Outside 
the city is a lofty place known as the Heights of 
Abraham, and for some miles the cliffs its edges 
are as steep as they are at the city. The French 
commander Montcalm was a brave and skilful man. 
He would not flght a battle, but he took care to 
place his men where Wolfe could not attack them, 
or pass by them so as to get near Quebec. Wolfe 
wrote home in despair. He did not think that there 
was any chance that he would be able to do any¬ 
thing. 

7. The Capture of dneheo and the Death of Wolfe. 

—Five days after this letter was written, he re¬ 
solved to make one desperate attempt. Placing his 
soldiers in boats in the dark night, he floated^ noise¬ 
lessly down the river. He repeated to his. officers 
some beautiful lines of a poem which had been 
published by Gray some years before. . One of 
these lines was, 

' The paths of glorj lead but to the glare.' 

^Kow, gentlemen/ he said, * 1 would rather be the 
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eutlior of Jhat poem Hhan take Quebec! * At 
last tlfe boail reached the^wint at the foot of the 
/^fifsfor which*they had Been steering. The men 
leapt on shore. ‘Above them was a narrow ^ig-zag 
.path ji^inding u|> in the darkness amongst the precipi¬ 
tous rocks, so narrow that in some places two men 
could not stand on it side by side. The soldiers 
clambered up. When they reached the top, the 
'Frenchmen were so astonished to see them coining 
up tlfti cliff that they nin off. Before more hud 
time to arrive, the British array was drawn up on the 
plain. Montcalm ciime out of the city with the 
French arm^^ In the battle both Wolfe and Mont¬ 
calm were^illed. As Wolfe lay dying, he heard an 
officer cry * See how tl»ey run! ’ Wolfe roused himself 
td ask, ‘Who run?* When he heard it was the 
enemy he was satisfied. ‘ God be praised,* he said; 
‘ I shall die happy.’ These were his last words. 
Quebec gave itself up, and before long all Canada 
was conquered. French and English are happily 
good friends now, and a monument has been erected 
on the Heights of Abraham which bears the names of 
both the commanders who died there, each fighting 
for his own counti^. • 

• 8. Victory at Qniberon Bay. —Englishmen in 
Pitt’s da^^s fought as well by sea as they fought by 
land. Admiral Hawke sailed to attack a French 
fleet in Quiheron Bay, on the w'cst coast of France. 
•The French ships bad been placed for safety amidst 
rocks and shoals. The wind was blearing hard. 
](;Iawke’s pilot told him it was not safe to venture 
{nto 6U% a dangerous place. ‘ Lay me alongside the 
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French Admiral,’ answered»Hawke. * '!jfou have done* 



c 


in amongst the rocks. Four of the French fleet were 
sunk, two surrendered, and the rest fled up a river/ * 
9. Stru^le between the English agd FrenbK?v^ 
There were victories in India as well as ip. Amegrici^ 
At the end of the reign of Elizabeth, the EaSt Inc^aj 
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* Ooiiipany hai been formM to trade with Jndia. In 
tHb reign of^Charles I. Company bought some 
ftnd at Madras,'and built a fort on it. In the reign 
of Charles II. it obtained Bombay fromlihe king, who 
-had. ^^ceived it from the king of Portugal on his 
marriage with (Jitharine of Braganza. In the reign 
of William III. an English fort was built on the 
Jtfooglfly, round which sprang up the town of Cal¬ 
cutta. Only these three towns belonged ^ the 
English, who wanted to trade, not to conquer. 
The rest •of India was governed by native princes. 
About the time when the Young Pretender was 
fighting tn Sbotland, there began a contest between 
the Engli^ and French in the part of India near 
liiadras. The Frenclr for some time got the better. 
Ilie French governor Dupleix was a skilful man, and 
managed to .secure the friendship of some of the 
natives, and to defeat those who opposed him. He 
was the first to drill native soldiers, or Sepoys as 
they were callt^d, ii^ the European fashion. He was 
so proud of his success tliat he built a town and 
called it by an Indian name, which meant ‘ The City 
of the Vietftry of Dupleix.’ 

* 10. Clive at Anjot. —In MMras there was a young 
^^lifah cjerk, named Hol^ert Clive. He was not a 
man*to Ue easily frightened. One day he accused an 
offieer with whom he was pla 3 dng at cards with cheat- 
ing. A duel was fought, and Clive missed the man 
*at whom hb fired. His antagonist came up to him and 
mild his pistwl at his head, bidding him acknowledge 
t^ai*« his accusation had been false. ‘ Fire,’ said 
pUve, TQtbout shrinking; ^ I said you cheated, I say 
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BO still, and I will never pa^ you.’ ThB oflScer threw 
down his pistol, saying jthat Clive w^ mad. Clive 
was not mad. Not long afterwards there waa*a‘ 
call fer soldiers, and Clive oflpered* to serve as one. 

* f 

He was sent to seize Arcot, a fortified town npt liar 
ofiF, which belonged to a native pjrince, wKo was 
friendly to the French. When Clive approached the 
place a thunderstorm came on. The garrflson of 
Arcot fxpected that Clive would stop to take shelter. 
When they saw that he marched on in ffpite *of the 
weather, they were so astonished that they all ran 
away, and left Arcot to him. Before long a great 
army was sent to besiege him there.# Hfe fought 
desperately, but he was all but starved ou£? Nothing 
but rice was left to feed on, and there was not much 
of that. Clive, like Dupleix, had sepoys with him. 
Some of these faithful men came to him and begged 
that all the rice might be given to his English 
soldiers. The natives, they said, did not need *so 
much nourishment as Europeans did, and the water 
in which the rice had been boiled would be enough 
for them. Clive’s brave resistance saved him in the 
end. A native chief who had been paid ‘to help the 
English had for somfe time kept away. When •he 
heard how Arcot was being defended, he ordered J^is 
men to march. * I never thought till now*,’ he said* 
‘ that the English could fight. Since they cftn, I 
will help them.’ With tins help Clive was succes^^ 
ful. The besiegers gave up trying to tike Afcot! 
The English troops got the better o^the Freijc^TT 
Not long afterwards Clive returned to England? , • 
11. ^0 Black Hole of Calciitta.-^For some little 
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time there waff peace between the French and Eng¬ 
lish. "Wheni the Seven Years* War began Clive was 
. Kiit out again. The firstf^ews which reached him 
on his arrival was sad enough. A native prince 
named Surajah l)owlah ruled in Ben^l. He knew 
‘that«the English merchants at Calcutta were rich, 
and he seized*Calcutta and all the English in it. 
He ordered them to be thrust into a very small 
room ^measuring only eighteen feet one vay and 
fifteen the other. Into this place, known afl^rwards 
as ‘ The B^ck Hole of Calcutta,’ a hundred and forty- 
five Englishmen and one Englishwoman were driven. 
It was in the heat of the day, and the day is far 
hotter in^ifdia than it ever is in the hottest summer 
in England. So hot and close was it that those \vho 
Ycre within soon kn^w that but few of them would 
come out alive. They called for water, and, when 
some was brought in skins, these skins were too 
large to be thrust in through the bars of the ii^indow. 
Therprisoners struggled madly for the smallest drop, 
trampling one another down to reach it. The 
guards outside laughed cruelly at the sight. All 
through that day and the night which followed men 
were dying in ag^ny. When the morning came, and 
tfie door was opened, of tSe hundred and forty- 
wh» had entered only twenty-three, almost as 
pale as corpses, staggered out alive. 

^ 12. The Battle of Plassey. —Clive soon arrived to 
•avenge his countrymen. He had with him three 
tKousancf soldiers. Surajah Dowlah had fifty thou- 
Wid. In spf te of these enormous odds, GUve attacked 
•kiiil Plassey. Part of the army of the enemy 
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deserted iu the middle of the battle. The rest fled * 
with very little resistance. From th^ exan^ple of 
that day English armies^ave learned to face an;j 
odds in India. Step by step they have overcome all 
resistance. I'ndia has been brongh^ in the course 
of years under English rule.* India has had fieacb 
given to it. The native princes who remain in some 
parts are not allowed to plunder and slaughter their 
neighbours. The English governors of India have 
still a *hard task before them, to rule justly and “ 
wisely for the benefit of the natives, ana to teach 
them, if it be possible, to govern themselvd^. 


CHAPTEE XXXVn. 

FROM THE ACCE6SI0H OF OEOR0E IH. TO 
THE END OF THE AMEBICAH WAR. 

( 1760 - 3783 .) 

1. Peace with France,— (reorge II, died suddenly, 
and was succeeded by his grandson, George 111. 
The young king was anxious to make geace with 
France. Pitt discovered that the Spaniards wanted 
to join the French, and proposed to declare war 
against Spain. The king and the other n^inisters 
refused to do so, and Pitt resigned. After all^ Spain 
did join France, and in the war that followed tlie 
Spaniards were beaten as much as the French had* 
been. Before long, however, peace was made In« 
1763, seven ^ears ^er the war had begun. England 
kept Canada. * • * • * 
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r 3. The Stemp Aot. —jfveti before the peace 'was 

• GeorgeJ} 11. tried to get rid of the 'V^i^iigs. He 
set his heart on naming the ministers whom he 

• liked to name, p.nd not the ministers whom the 

• great Whig ngblemeti asked him to nam^. He 
' lFound®out that he could* gain votes by giving offices 

awfty, especially if the .offices were well paid, and if, 
as often happened, the officers had nothing to do. 
Btill it was a long time before he got his way. 
After p little time he was obliged to accept Oeorge 
Grenville, who was a Whig, as Prime Minister, 
whom he very much disliked. Grenville was a con- 
Bcientioug man, but not a wise one. The last war 
had been ^r^ expensive, and Grenville thought that 
he could make the Americans pay some of the ex> 
p^se. He therefore persuaded the English Parlia¬ 
ment to pass a Stamp Act, ordering the Americans to 
pay money for stamps to be put on all their law 
papers as they are now in England. The Americans 
'Very angry, and declared that the English Par¬ 
liament had no right to tax them. Before it w'as 
known in England how angry they were, the king 
had turned Grenville out of office. Grenville was 
succeeded l^y Lord Kockinghs^, who was now leader 
of one portion of the Whigs. The Whigs who were 
Ic^ Jjy Rockingham were never very popular. They 
would hot bribe, so that all who wanted to be bribed 
turned against them. They offended others because 
^they did not mix with the people, and did not like 
to have anything to do with any great changes. 
-’Kockingham himself was a well-meaning,*timid man, 
^holist^netl respectfully to Edmund Burke, who was 
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the wisest man in Englan4* When the news came 
of the ill-feeling in America, the Kocli^gham nliyi- 
strj advised that the Stalnp Act should be repealei}* 
As soon as the English Parliament left off taxing 
the Americans, the American^ again became quiet 
and loyal. *' 

3. The Tea Duties. —The king did not like Bock- 
ingham any better than he had liked Grenville, and 
turned him out. He made Pitt Prime Minister, and ^ 
created him Earl of Chatham. Chatham^ miziistry 
might have been a splendid one if he had^remained 
in health, but he soon became so ill that he was 
unable to attend to business. The other {ninisters 
did as they pleased, and were foolish eneiigh to try 
to tax America again. This jtime they persuaded 
Parliament to place duties on tea and other articles 
going into America. Parliament did not need much 
persuasion. Most English people thought that the 
Americans ought to pay more taxes than they did, and 
were glad to make them pay whether they liE^it 
or not. The Americans again grew angry. But 
this time there was no BocHngham ministry to be 
wise enough to take away the duties. . 

4. Wilkes and the Hiddlesex Eleotion.—^The fsipt 
was that the House of Commons only thought of 
making people do as it pleased, just as Charles.I.*l^ 
only thought of nuking people do as he plea^d. 
At home the Middlesex electors chose a man named 
Wilkes as their member of Parliament. Hia charaqtef # 
was not good, and some years before l^e had made 
the king very angry by finding fault with the kjii|^*s 
speech at the opening of Parliament. As soCn as (e 
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•was elected the' House of Commons expelled him. 

* Tlys* Middles^ electors chose him a second time, 
.ajid the House of Commits expelled him again, 
^e Middlesex electors chose him a third time, and 
then* the Houses of Commons declared *that another 
candidate, who had received very few votes, was 
properly chosenf and allowed him to sit in the House 
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instead of Wilkes. Soon alter this Chatham got 
.>'lCeItag£^ti. He declared in the House of Lords that 
the House of Commons had no right to do what it 
haS done, and he also declared that an English 
• ^arliamept had no right to tax America. 


'tini 

haac 


5. Throwing of Tea into Boston Harbour. — The 

2 would not listen to Chatham’s good advice. He 
le Lord North Prime Minister. Lord North was 
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one of those men who were now called Tories. Th^ , 
were diffejent in many ways from th^^orie^ of-tjie 
reign of Anne. They tl^^ught that the king and nq^. 
the great Whig noblemen ought to^ choose the miiii« 
sters. iiord !^forth was a sensiblfe mkn« but he allowed 
himself to be persuaded to do whatever the king tol'd' 
him to do. He was very fat,jand usod to go to sldbp 
in the House of Commons when the members were 

r 

abusing him in their speeches. When he was awake 
he was.fond of making jokes, and he never Iqst his*? 
temper. Some time afterwards a large quantity of tea 
was sent to Boston. The inhabitants determined that 
it should not be landed, because they weje afraid 
lest if it were allowed to come on shore people 
might be tempted to buy it, and so to pay the duty 
to the British Government. They asked the governor 
to allow the ship which brought the tea to go back 
to England. As soon as it was known that he had 
refused, about forty or fifty men disguised as Bed 
Indians rushed dowil^o the quay. They leapt oh 
board the ship, split open the tea-chests, and emptied 
their contents into the harbour. When the news* of 
what had been done reached England, the king and 
the ministers were extremely angry. They got 
Parliament to pass a law forbidding any ships to 
take in cargo, or to unload cargo at Boston,•pnd 
other law providing that the colony of Massachusetts, 
in which Boston was, should be governed by persons 
appointed by the king. Chatham and Burke did all* 
they could to stop the making of these laws, hut it 
was all in vain. Soldiers were sent out to force the 
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t^colonists to obey the orders of the British Farlia- 
• meat. ■ ' 

^"6. The Banning of the American War.—The 
.'Americans prepared to resist. They elected a Gon- 
. gres?) in whic^ persons chosen by the different 
; cdloni'^s might meet to decide what was to be done. 
In 4775 fighting began. A British force marching 
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ip syeize some arms was attacked, and many of the 
soldiers ♦ere killed. The first serious fighting was 
on d hill*near Boston called Braid’s Hill, though the 
ha-ttle is usually known as that of Bunker's Hill, 
whitih is a*height in the same range. The British 
.troops attempted twice to ascend the hill. Twice 
thpy«were driven back with great slaughter. The 
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third time they were successful, as the Americanfif* 
had used /learly all their powder and ^ot, apd were • 



obliged to tetreat. The British gener&l wrote hgiiw-. 
saying that he had now found out that tljjie fel]^8 
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not despicable rabble too many have 
supposed the^ to be.’ Inspite of this the English 
people thought that the ^^ar would soon be over. 
They were maiiy and the Americans were few. 
•Their soldiers #ere well disciplined, and the Ameri¬ 
cans had no reipilar soldiers at all. But the Ameri¬ 
cans were fighting for their own land, and for their 
liberty. Before long they issued their Declaration 
of Independence, declaring that they were a free 
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nation, and would submit to £ing George no longer. 
T]ie An^ericans had a difficult battle to fight. They 
were* ^metimes victorious, and sometimes beaten. 
The British forces seized on New York, and kept it 
to the end of the war. After that the Americans 
Bilrrounded a British army under General Burgoyne 
«at Saratoga, and forced it to surrender. They had a 
^neat man to lead them, George Washington. He 
ms not merely a good general, but he was patient 
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and modest, utterly regardless of and ready" 

to suffer Anything rath^ than injur? his count!*y. 
Yet, after two years of ^ar, in spite of all Washing-' 
ton’s l^eroism^ the American aimy j^as almost starved 
to death. The horses died for wanf of foragg, and* 
for six days the men had no m^t. There was 
scarcely a pair of shoes to 'he found in the whole 
camp. 

7. The Alliance between America and France.— 

Help came to the Americans from France. The 
French had not forgotten how the English had 
treated them in the last war, and they were glad to 
find an opportunity of taking their revengfi. They 
engaged to make war with England till America was 
acknowledged to be independent. Lord North was 
frightened, and offered to do anything that the 
Americans wished if they would not ask for inde¬ 
pendence* Chatham himself could not make up his 
mind to agree to t^t. He was old and ill, and he 
went to the House of Lords to call on Englishmen 
not to give way before France. * As long,* he said, 
‘as I can crawl down to this House, and have 
strength to raise myself on my crutches, or lift my 
hand, I will vote againct giving up the dependehdy 
of America on the sovereignty of Great ^ritaipj*.r 
The Peers listened respectfully, but the;^ 'could 
hardly hear his words. He was not what he oibie 
had been. He repeated the same sentences and 
could not recollect what he had intended? to say. 
After an ai^swer had been given him,* he rose Jo 
speak again. He staggered and fell, struck dowmbjc 
apoplexy. His son and son-in-law—the son the 
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‘ yotmg 'William Pitt whq was one day to be Prime 
Mmister—hvtened to carry him away. In a few 
(^ys he died. 

8. The End ef the War. —If Chatham had been 
li\ing, and had been "iruling England, he could not 
have "stopped the Independence of America. Fight¬ 
ing went on, atfd Spam joined France and America* 
At last an English army, under Lord ComwaUis, was 
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shut up in Yorktowm. The Americans hemmed it 
in'din th^ land side, and a French fleet blocked it up 
by sea. Cornwallis was forced to surrender. W’^hen 
the bad news reached England in 1782, every one 
knew that it was no use to struggle longer. Lord 
North ga\e up his office, and Kockingham again 
b^me Prime Minister. Besides giving*offices to his 
cfwn followers, be gave some to the chief men amongst 
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Chatham’s followers, of wh^m the principal was Lord • 
Shelbumei Before peace was made Adjhiral Hod^y^ 
gained a great victory or^r the French by sea, anda^. 
large French, and Spanish fleet, which was trying ’to 
take (jibraltar, had to give up the attempt in despair.^ 
Before Gibraltar was freed Kockingham diecl^ and 
the king named Shelburne to succeed him. Shel¬ 
burne made arrangements for peace, though the 
actual treaty was not signed till after he had lelb 
office. • In 1783 the Independence of America was 
acknowledged in the treaty. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

FROM THE END OF THE AHEEICAV WAR* 
TO THE FREHCH REVOLTJTZOir. 

( 1783 - 1789 .) 

« 

* 

1. Shelburne turned out of Office. —Lord Shel¬ 
burne did not remain Prime Minister long. The 
friends of Rockingham in the ministry did not like 
him, and they thought that the king hadAo right to 
choose the Prime Minister. Thelt leader, now that 
Rockingham was dead, was Charles James Fox, who 
was one of the ministers under Lord Slfelbdnie^ 
Fox was a great , 9 rator, and the most amiablW of 
men. He had, however, quarrelled with Shelburne, 
and he and his friends resigned their posts rather* 
than hold pffice under him. They were no sooncj^ 
out of office than they wanted to get back,again,^4 
though they were Whigs they actually wenf so fa^ 
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jis to ma^e an agreement with the Tory North and 
his friends ta attack ShAbume, All through the 
American Waf P'ox had beien speaking all kinds of 
‘evil of North, so that the friendship which was thus 
suddenly made was not likely to be respected.* The 
t^o parties, however, which were led by Fox and 
North had together more votes in the House of Com¬ 
mons than the party led by Shelburne. They 
therefore succeeded in turning him out, and a new 
ministry was formed which is known as the Cogilition 
Ministry, Hbcause Fox’s friends coalesced, or joined 
together, trith those of North. 

2. The Contest between Fltt and the Coalition 
Hinistry.^The Coalition Ministry did not last long. 
It propos^ a law about the government of India 
wj^ich offended a grestt many people, and the king 
turned it out of office. The king appointed young 
William Pitt, the son of Chatham, to be Prime 
Minister. No one so young as he was had ever been 
Prime Minister before. He was only twenty-four. 
Fox and North had many more votes in the House 
of Commons than he had, and the House voted that 
he ought to resign. He told them that he would 
not, unless* they wuld show that he had done some¬ 
thing wrong. Week after wSek the numbers who 
folk him grew more, and the numbers who 
voted against him grew less. There were at that 
tinlf^ a ^rge number of members of Parliament who 
jvould vote for anybody who was likely to remain in 
office, because they expected to get offices for them- 
•^^yes and €heir friends, which would ibring them 
moitey^and they did not care the least whether the 
• 2 
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thing for which they voted was right or wpong.r 
These m^n began to think that Pitt jwas likely to 
win; and one reason w]b5^ they thought this was b#*- 
cause people who were not members of Parlian^eijt 
had begun to take an interestdn hiin* Quiet people, ■ 
who did not care much about politics, thought* that 
the friendship between mep who Lad not long ago 
been quarrelling, as Fox and North had quarrelled, 
could not possibly have been formed in order to do i 
good to any one but themselves. At last Pitt advised 
the king to dissolve Parliament. A new Parliament 
was elected, in which Pitt had the greater number 
of the members on his side. 

3. Pitt and Public Opinion.—This support, given 
by the voters to the young minister, was a thing 
which could not have happened thirty years before. 
The feeling of those people who cared about politics 
had been just as strong in favour of Chatliam at the 
beginning of the Seven Yecars* War as it was now in 
favour of Chatham’s son. But Chatham had found 
that he could not keep office unless he made friends 
with Newcastle, and got the votes for which New¬ 
castle paid. The reason was because a great many 
more people cared about politics in Pitt’s time than 
had cared about them in Chatham’s time. One cause 
of this was, that just before the American V/^ir broke • 
out the House of Commons allowed the speeches 
made by its members to be printed in newspapers, 
and in this way many people began to h^ke an in-*, 
terest in politics who had taken no interest before. 
There were also more people who were well off fr#ijf* 
taking part in trade, and who did not like* to «ee the 
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Crovemment of England managed by a few great 
iv^blemen their friends. A great many of the 
countiy gentlemen, too, ftok the side of Pitt and 
.the king. The country gentlemen we^;^ much better 
fitt^ to take part in* politics than they bad Tbeen in 
the 3ays of Walpole. ’Those who remained at home 
then had beenVery ignorant, and those who became 
members of Parliament usually only thought of what 
’they could get for their votes. Now they were 
better educated, read more, thought more, ahd were 
more anytious to do their duty. The party which 
Pitt led was called the Tory party, because it was 
the paiiy yhrch thought that the Prime Minister 
ought tofbe chosen by the king. 

4. The Proposed jj^efonn Bill and the Commercial 
Treaty with Pranee. —^Pitt wished to make a good 
many wise reforms, some of which became law', 
though some were rejected by the House of Commons. 
JHe proposed a Reform Bill, that is to say, a Bill for 
allowing many more persons to vote at the election of 
members of Parliament than before, but the House of 

p 

Commons would not allow this Bill to pass. He was 
more succjissful in making a.treaty with France, by 
which goods were to be alleged to come from one 
country to the other without being subjected to very 
hijjli duties. Up to that time nations had been in the 
h^it of thinking that they were hurt if they bought 
goods made by another nation more cheaply than 
tlviy coijd make them themselves. A great man, 
^dam Smith, had written a book called the ‘ Wealth 

J^ations,’ to show tliat this was a mistake. Pitt 
5ad Idhrned the lesson from him, and he now per- 
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suaded the English Faxlian^ent that Adam Smith’s 
lesson was itrue. Nations, like men, ^ better off 
when their neighbours better off. Pitt had a* 
difficult task 1,o perform in convincing Parliameiit. 
that this was true. England jftid Fr#ince had been 
fighting with one another for centuries, and iShhny 
people thought that they never couM do anything 
else. Pitt told his hearers that it was weal^ and 
eliildish to suppose that one nation could be for ever . 
the eneftiy of another. He asked that Ei^glishmen 
and Frenchmen should trade together, not merely 
because they would both make money, but because 
they would become more friendly to one anqther. 

6. The Slave Trade. —Pitt had room in bis large 
mind for things of even more importance than a treaty 
of commerce. Ever since the days of Queen Elizabeth 
Englishmen, like men of other nations, had been in 
the habit of carrying off negroes from Africa to 
work as slaves in the West Indies and in other 


parts of America. It was calculated that at thfe be¬ 
ginning of the reign of Greorge III. no less than 
50,000 unhappy black men were thus carried off every 
year in ships belonging to the merchants^of Bristol 
and Liverpool. About ^the time when Pitt became 
minister, a young man named Thomas Clarkson 
gained a prize at the University of Cambf^^lge«for' 
writing on the question whether it was ri^ht ^to 
in-ikc slaves of ctliers against their will. Many 


young men would have forgotten all ul^out the 
matter as soon as they had got iheir prize. As 
Clarkson was* riding liome he got off his horse, amff" 
sat down on the grass by the side of the road, Askin|^ 


'•i 
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himself what he could (Jp to put an end to the great 
^vil a^out wj^ch he had been writing. He concluded 
^n the end tnat the best fl^ng would be to find out 
fhcts about slavery and the slave tra4e, and let the 
English peopl<» kho^ what horrible things wei*e being 
*don®. For some yearb he used to go about among 
the sailors at* Liverpool, asking them to tell him 
what they knew. It was not at all a pleasant thing 
•to do, for the sailors were often rude to him, and 
treated him very badly. But he learned a gbod deal 
that he wanted to know, and when he knew it he 
published it. By-and-by others began to inquire, 
and hoyible tales were told. The wretched negroes 
who wer^ seized in Africa were packed on shelves 
so closely that thej had hardly room to breathe, 
^specially as they passed across the hottest part of 
the Atlantic. They had not nearly enough given 
them to eat. In order to keep them in exercise 
they were brought up on deck and flogged to imike 
theili jump about. Whenever, as was often the 
case, the voyage was longer than was expected, and 
there was not food enough on board, the captain 
picked out those who looked least strong, and threw 
Hiem into the sea, to be d|Owned or eaten by the 
sharks. In the House of Commons a friend of Pitt 
*naHie(^*Wilberforce did all he could to persuade 
l^liament to prevent this wicked trade in slaves. 
Pitt himself spoke strongly against the trade, but he 
* was uni^ble to persuade the members to stop it. 




6. The Ring's niness and Beoovery. —After Pitt 
kad been Prime Minister for nearly live years, the 
•king •went out of his mind. It was agreed that 
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there should be a Eegent to act for him, ^nd 
that the Jkiug’s eldest sou, who afterwards 
George IV., was to be ^e Regent. I'he Prince's 
character was jso bad that almost every one was glaxf 
to hear'that the old king was well again, and that 
the Prince was not to be Regent. George III. went 
in state to St. Paul’s to return thanks for his recovery. 
The streets were crowded as he passed. Atnig^ht all 
London was illuminated. George III. was popular 
now. He had got a minister who knew how to^ rule 
well, and who did not insult the people as some of 
the ministers had done in the beginning of the reign. 
People were pleased to hear of the simple ways of 
the old king, and to be told that he liked ^o^(fine on a 
plain leg of mutton better than on more luxurious 
food. They did not think the worse of him whop 
they laughed over a story which had been invented 
against him, that he had been puzzled to know how 
the apple got inside a dumpling. They liked him, 
too, because he was fond of farming. 

7. Agricnltoral Improvements. —Other things 
besides good government were making the country 
prosperous. Men were learning how to farm, and how 
to manure and drain the ground, ^o that* corn was 
growing where there had been nothing but furze and 
heath not many years before. One plam^farvoef 
named Bakewell taught how it was possible to 
improve the breed of sheep, so that twice as m^y 
pounds of good mutton might be had from one sheep. 
as had been had before. When the soil produced 
more food, nfore people could be fed, and the numb^f * 
of the population began to increase. * ' ‘ 
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. 8. The Bridgewater Canal. —people may become 
balder ©flF no^janerely from^tbe increase of food, but 
:&om the increase of trade. %English trade had grown 
very much before the reign of George III., but there 
yjere still difiScfilties in its way. Those who lived 
at a ^stance from the sea might be able to make 
articles which !night be sold for a good price in 
foreign countries, but if they were at all heavy the 
expense of carrying them to the sea-ports to put 
them "in vessels was so great that it would coSt more 
to send t{)^em to the coast than would be repaid by 
even a good price. They would have to be carried 
on the back^of horses, or in carriers’ carts. Unless 
some oneeinvented a way of carrying heavy goods 
cheaply, many men would be without employment, 
who might liave earned good wages by their work. 
The man who helped these men to work was James 
Brindley, a millwright. It happened that the Duke 
of Bridgewater had some land at Worsley, about six 
miles from Manchester. On that land there was a 
coal mine, and the inhabitants of Manchester were 
very much in want of coal, which was very dear. 
Yet high ^s the price was, the expense of carrying 
tbp heavy coal in tarts was soi»great that it was not 
i; 5 orth while to send it from Worsley to Manchester. 
Th6^D.uke consulted Brindley, and Brindley planned a 
ca^l which should go through tunnels under the 
hills and cross rivers on high bridges. As is usually 
tho case •when anything new is proposed, many 
people laughed at it. One famous engineer was taken 
io^Jie place where the canal was to be carried across 
a*valley. When he was shown the place, far above 
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his head, where the water was to flow^ he said that ‘ 
he had offSen heard of cattles in the all, but *he had 
never before been showil where one was to be buill.- 
Brindley persevered, and at last the canal was 
finished. The Manchester, people *got their^coaja 
cheap, and the Duke got the money for which he ^ras 
now able to sell them. By-and-by fiis example was 
followed. Canals were made from one part of England 
to the other, and heavy goods were carried easily a^d 
cheaply along them in barges. ^ 

8. Improvements in Spinning Machines. v>-Another 
improvement was the introduction of machinery for 
spinning cotton into thread. Soon after tfie beginning 
of the reign of George III. Hargreaves Invented a 
macliine which was called the spinning-jenny. It 
was more dangerous then to invent machinery thhn 
it is now. Workmen thought that if a machine 
could do more work than several men, several men 
would be thrown out of work. They forgot that 
the machine would produce the article so cheaply 
that a great many more people than before would be 
able to afford to buy it, and that therefore so much 
more would be wanted that more men would be 
employed with the machines than had been employed 
without them. Hargreaves’ neighbours attecked Iws 
house, broke his machine, and forced him to -fly for 
his life. A little later, further improvements in 
spinning were made by Arkwright. He, too, had 
trouble enough. A mob broke into his« mill and* 
burnt it dojm. But he was determined to succeerl 
at all risks, and at last he was allowed* to livjf ip 
peace. A further improvement was made fcy 
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Crompton, who inventcd«what is known as the mule. 

was a *jpoor weaver^ when his machine was 
finished, he heard that molis were gathering to break 
all machines. ‘He pulled liis to pie^s and hid it 
away. When»quietVas restored he began \o spin. 
The^am which he sold was better than any that had 
been known bdfore. Manufacturers came round him 
to find out how he did it. The manufacturers were 
as bad as the workmen had been. They peeped in 
through tjie windows to see what his secret wrffe. Poor 
Cromptoji had not money enough to pay for obtaining 
a patent, which would have prevented any one from 
copyings his mule. He therefore told his secret, 
on the piomise that the manufacturers would make 
a subscription to regard him for his improvement. 
The whole of the money subscribed by them was less 
than 68Z. The manufacturers gained thousands of 
pounds by the poor man’s invention, which they had 
.thus taken from him. 

1*0. The Steam-Engine. —^The invention of machi¬ 
nery for spinning was accompanied by many other 
inventions in different manufactures. The most 
important of all was the invention of the steam- 
engine. For some time an attempt had been made 
jto use steam-engines to turn wheels and for other 
pufppsek. But they consumed so much fuel in 
luting the steam that they cost too much to be of 
use. James Watt, of Glasgow, with patient study 
discovered a way of getting over the difficulty. 
Watt's eiig^es, after a little time, came into general 
1 iise, and manufacturers found that they could not do 
yithout them. The invention of the steam-engine 
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brought about one great chjinge which Watt had nqt 
thought of, Down to this time the No^^ of Epgl&^d 
had been the poorest of the country. It waf 
more covered with wild heaths and .moors than 
South.* The population was stnall, and the people 
were usually found on a difii^rent side from th<^e o^ 
the South. The new ideas which csftne into men’s 
minds were always to be found first in the §outh 
before they reached the North. In the reign of_ 
Henry VI, the North fought against the^ Yorkists. ‘ 
In the reign of Henry VIII. it fought to stop the 
dissolution of the monasteries, and in the reign of 
Elizabeth it fought against Protestantism. , In the 
reign of Greorge I. it fought for the Preten<ier. All 
this is changed now. Steam-engines were put up 
and factories built where coal was cheap, and coal i« 
cheaper in the North because it is dug out of the 
ground there. These factories drew to them a large 
population to work in them, or to provide whatever 
was needed by those who worked in them. This 
work demanded men who were quick-witted, and the 
consequence is that the people in the North are far 
more numerous than they used to be, and that they 
are very intelligent and thoughtful* Some one has 
said that what Lancashire thinks to-day England 
will think to-morrow; and though this rqay «A)t* 
always be the case, it is quite certain that no qge 
would have thought of saying so two or three hun¬ 
dred years ago. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

FROM THE BEGINHIh)} OF THE FBENGH 

EEVOLXmoq to GSE peace of AHHSHS. 

(J 789-1802.) 

1. ^Begiimiiig of the French Eevolntion. —In 1789, 
O' few days after the king had returned thanks at 
St. Pfiul’s for his recovery, the French Revolution 
began. For a great many years the French had 
been governed almost as badly as was possible. Not 
only had the people to pay very heavy taxes, but the 
taxes were^ ifot fairly laid on. Poor people had to 
pay whilst rich people were let off. The rich people 
wjfre favoured in all*sorts of ways. Besides the 
taxes paid to the king, the peasants in the country 
liad a great deal to pay to the nobles and gentlemen 
who lived in their country houses, and who very 
seldom did any good to those amongst whom they 
lived, in the way in which English country gentle¬ 
men often did. The king of France, Lewis XVI., 
was a well-meaning man, but he was not wise enough 
to know hW to ^et things straight. He was so 
much in debt, and spent so much more than he re- 
cSiv^, that he was now obliged to call together an 
assembly elected by different classes of his subjects, 
whtch called itself the National Assembly soon after 
it had met. It was not long before the National 
Assembly* began to do things that tlie king did not 
Hk^, and the king then wanted to force it to do what 
iie \hQpglft right. When this was known there 
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was an insurrection in Paris. The people took a, 
great fortress called the Bastille, and'the king was 
so frightened that he the National Assembly do 
as it pleased^ A few months later the mob of Paris 
went to the place where he Ifved and brought ’ him 
into Paris. After that, though he was called king 
still, he was really more like a prisoner than a king. 
The National Assembly made a great many new 
laws, and abolished all the payments which hi^ 
been made by the peasants to the gentlemen. ' Some 
of the gentlemen were very badly treated, and of 
these several left the country. The king, too, tried 
to escape and leave the country, but he was stopped 
and brought back to Paris, and was treated more 
like a prisoner than before. In 1792, three years 
after the Eevolution began, the Prussians and the 
Austrians seemed likely to help the king and the 
gentlemen. The French declared war against them, 
and they invaded France. The people of Paris 
thought that the king wished the enemies to succeed, 
and there can be very little doubt that he did. 
They rose in insurrection, and drove him out of his 
palace. A new Parliament, as we should call it, 
named the National .Convention met, declared the 
king to be deposed, and established a Republic. 
They sent the king to prison, and in the tegiritiing 
of 1793 they tried him on the charge of favourtng 
the enemies of France, and condemned him to 
death. He was executed on the guillotine, an instru¬ 
ment made to cut off heads quickly. 

2. War between England and France.—^\^en 
the French Revolution began, people in England 
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.were much pleased. The^ thought that the French 
*weje gqing tc^jhave a quiet parliamentaiy goverp- 
n^ent like their own, and %]jey did not 'think how 
an^y different classes of people in France were with 
one Another, and 'how little likely it was Miat a 
natidif which had never had a parliamentary govern¬ 
ment before sliDuld know at once exactly how to 
behavQ when they had it. When news came of 
disturbances and insurrections, and murders, most 
peoplu in I^ngland began to think that the French 
Revolution was altogether bad, and when a great 
many of the French gentlemen took refuge in 
England ^fter losing all, or nearly all their property, 
the Kngli^i gentlemen were so very sorry for them 
that most of them wore ready to go to war with 
“Fiance for their sake. For a long time Pitt did all 
he could to keep peace. He said that England 
ought not to go to war because it did not like the 
way in which another nation managed its own affairs. 
After ’the invasion of France, however, by Austria 
and Prussia, the French got the better of their 
ene'mies, and invaded the country which was then 


known as the Austrian Netherlands, and wliich was 
very much the same as that which is now known as 
Belgium. Pitt thought that it would be dangerous 
to Jlllow.France to join to itself a country so near 


England, and just as he was making up his mind 
tliat he must try to stop the French from doing this. 


the news came that the king of France had been 
executed. feeling of horror and anger passed over 
^uftost the whole country, and within a few days 
j^n^and aid France were at war with one another. 
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3. English Feeling against the AeTolntionists.—' 

The mas? of the English people, both lich and poor, 
had no wish to see the violence of the French Rev<?^ 
lutionists copied in England. People in general 
were fiir better off than they* were 4n France, and 
when people are well off they do not usually rise in 
insurrection. But there were people, especially in 
the towns, who thought that there ought to be a 
great many changes made in the Government here^^ 
and that a much larger number of people ought to 
have votes to elect ISIembers of Parliament. Some, 
no doubt, used very violent language, and even 
spoke of imitating the French Revolutionists in 
almost everything that they did. This language 
frightened the upper and the middle classes, and 
the House of Commons, supported by the great bulk 
of the nation, resolved to have nothing more to do 
with any changes, and to put down with violence 
all who joined together in asking for them. This 
feeling soon turned into a thorough alarm. Alinoht 
every European nation joined in the war against 
France, France was again invaded, and the French 
people grew suspicious of every one whom they sus¬ 
pected of wishing to help the enemy, or even of not 
caring much about keeping him off. Hundreds of 
persons were hurried off to the guillotine ..and> be¬ 
headed without any feir trial. This was called cthe 
Reign of Terror, and lasted for more than a year. In 
England and Scollaad juries were ready to give 
verdicts, and judges were ready to pass the heaviest 
sentences c/a all who were trying to urge others to 
ask for Parliamentary Reform, as if theycoitld nf»t, 
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ask.for this without wanting to bring in all the 
horrors whidj^were heard of in France. * Pitt p^r- 
^uaded Parliament to past^ a law allowing the king 
to imprison withput trial those whom he suspected 
to be conspiring against him. Several* persons were 
accused of high treason for very doubtful reasons. 
Fcfrtunately foi» them their trials were delayed till 
after the Reign of Terror was at an end in France. 
The juries were not so excited then as they had bc^en 
some^moidhs before, and they gave verdicts*of not 
guilty. After this the excitement died away. 

4. Progress of the War. —On land the war against 
France ^id not prosper. The French reconquered 
the AuBt^& Netherlands and conquered Holland. 
At sea, Lord Howe defeated the French, near the 
mouth of the Channef, in a battle known as the Battle 
of the First of June. Then Prussia made peace with 
France. After a time a young French General, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, was sent to Italy. He won a 
number of victories, and drove the Austrians out of 
Italy. So useless did it seem to attempt to stop the 
lYfencli conquests that Pitt offered to make peace. 
He and the PVench, however, were unable to agree, 
and the war went*on as before. 

* 6. The Battle of St. Vincent. —^The year 1797 
wa8»on^«of great danger for England. The Butch 
an(l the Spanish had joined the PVench, and it was 
expected that their fleets would attempt to combine 
with the P'rcnch fle€*t. agjiinst England. The English 
Admirals* w^^re ordered to ke(»p them separate. 
Admiral Jarvis came up with the Spanish fleet off 
^ape St. Vincent, There were twenty-five Spanish 
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ships and only fifteen English. Some of the Spanish * 
ships were^ of huge size, as they had b^a in the dajs 
of the Armada, and one of them had four decks, an^ 
guns on each deck. Tte English ships were not so 
large, but they were better fitted out,,, and the sailors 
on board them thoroughly understood their Work, 
whilst many of the Spanish sailors had never been at 
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sea before. Yet they were brave men, and the fight 
was a hard one. All the English captains fought ]^eli, 
but he who fought the best was Captain Nelson. 
His ship had been terribly knocked about, but he 
ran it close up to a Spanish vessel, leapt on board with 
his men, and took it. He had scarcely got posses¬ 
sion when the ship of the Spanish Admiral 
upon the one which Nelson had just taken. ^With^ 
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•out a moment’s delay he l^apt on board the Admiral’s 
Bhjjf toQ. Tht Spanish officers at once surrendered 
tV) him, and brought him flj^ir swords. They were 
SQ 'many that Nelson gave them to one pf his barge- 
men ’to hold, ^’he nlan coolly tucked them‘under 
Ills aftn in a bundle, as* if they had been so many 
sticks. • 

6. •The Xutiny at Spithead.—There was a worse 
danger at home than any that could come from a 
Spanish fle^t. The sailors who fought the battles 
of England were discontented, and not without 
cause. Tliey were paid at the rate which had been 
settled the time of Charles II., though the price 
of provisions which they had to buy had risen a great 
deal since those days. Tfhe provisions given them were 
Very bad. When they were ill, and even when they 
had been wounded in battle, their pay was stopped till 
they were well again. Order was kept by constant 
flogging, and floggings were given for very small 
ofiences indeed, and sometimes where no offence 
at all had been committed. The sailors on board 
the Heet at Spithead sent a petition to the Admiralty 
asking for ^ better treatment. As no notice was 
tal^en of their petition, thpy mutinied. They 
refused to go to sea when ordered. They would 
obey^-heii:^ officers no longer, till their requests were 
gnq^ted. But they did no harm to the officers, and 
contented themselves with sending on shore those 
Itho, had treated them most brutally. The Lords 
of the Admiralty acted wisely. They saw that the 
Spiel'S asked nothing but that which ou^t to have 
be^n granted before, and they sent Lord Howe on 

A A 
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board to tell the men that^they should be pardoned, 
and that their requests should be granted if they would 
return totheir duty. Lord Howe, who had commanded 
in the Battle pf the First of June, was a great favourite 
with the sailors, and they agrted toisubmit. Their 
grievances were redressed, and though a shortr time 
afterwards, when they suspected thut th(‘y were not 
to be treated fairly, tliey began once more to mutiny, 
the disturbance came to an end as soon as they f.^und 
out that the Admiralty intended to deal honestJy 
with them, and after this they never thought of 
mutinying again. 

7. The Mutiny at the Nore. —The n^utiny at 
Spithead was scarcely over when another mutiny 
broke out in the fleet at the^Nore, near the mouth 
of the Thames. The siulors at the Nore asked rot 
merely that the complaints made at Spithead should 
be attended to, just as if they had not been jit- 
tended to already, but they asked to command their 
own ships instead of the officers. If the prc^posal 
h£ui been accepted, the ships would have been of 
no use at all. The mutiny spread to Admiral Dun¬ 
can’s fleet, which was keeping watch over the Dutch 
ships in the Texel, to prevent ^them from coming 
out to help the French. Most of his ships sailed 
away to join the others at the Nore. At'pne^time 
he was left with only his own ship to guard t)he 
sea. He boldly remained in sight of the por? in 
which the whole Dutch fleet was, and ran up flags 
every now and then, as if he were n?aking signals 
to his other ships. By this means he deceived»tfle 
Dutch, who thought that he had a fleet out juf sight. 
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tliey kept quietly in port till lie received li(dp 
ant^.'becij-me StiK>ng enough to tight thenv if they 
qi^nc out. In the mcauwfiije the Oovernineut at 
liQihe got the better of the mutineers. Some of 
*tlieir-bwu ships desert(*d them, and after a tiifle the 
'otlierJ^surrendered. Th6 chief leader of the mutiny 
was* hanged, and the rest of the men returned to 
th(»ir (Juty and did good service afterwards. The 
Dutch fleet came out at la&t, and was defeated liy 
Duncan at Jhe Battle of Cainperdown. • 

8. Bonaparte in Egypt.—Very s(»on after tliis 
battle, the French made peace with the Austrians, 
and Pitt^ tried once more to make peace with 
the Frentji, though again the two governments 
failed to agree, and y.ie war w’ent on. Bonaparte 
shaded with an army to Egypt. On his way he took 
possession of Malta. He then went on to Egypt, 
wdiieli W’as spoken of as part of the Sultan’s 
dominions, though it was in reality governed by 
some w^irlike soldiers called Mamelukes. Bonaparte 
tried to take them in by telling them that tbc 
French were true Mussulmans. They did not 
believe a word of it, and they fought hard for their 
independence. These fierce horsemen could not stand 
ujg against tlie guns of the disciplined French army, 
and lAiey.Vere defeated wdth great slaughter. The 
battle was named the Battle of the I'yramids, from the 
Imge pyramids standing near, which had been raised 
i'll the days of the Pharaohs, to be the tombs of those 
ancient kingi^ ‘ From the lops of the pyramids,’ 
js^dpthe French general to his men, ‘ for^Jr centuries 
are looking *dow’n upon you.’ 

A A 2 
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9. The Battle of the Nile. —^Wheu Bonaparte Was ^ 
on his way to Egypt, Nelson, who hack been niad'e an 
Admiral since the Bat^e of St. Vincent, was sailing 
up and down the Mediterranean in search of him. 
When he reached the coast of Egypt, he found that 
the French army was no longer on hoard the** ships 
which had brought it. Nelson at once attacked‘the 
ships, which were anchored in a long line nf ar the 
shore. He broke through their line, placing hal£||pf 
his owli ships between them and the shure^^and placing 
half outside. The battle raged far into ^the night. 
Nelson was wounded and carried below. A surgeon 
ran up to attend to him. ‘ No,’ said th^ Admiral, 

‘ I will take my turn with my brave feljows.* His 
wound proved but a slight on^. Whilst he was lying 
in his cabin, he heard the sailors on deck calling ®ut 
that the French Admiral’s ship was on fire. Wounded 
as he was, he went on deck, and gave orders to send 
out boats to help the Frenchmen to escape from the 
burning vessel. In the end the French were com¬ 
pletely beaten. 

10. Irish 2)iffiotilti6B.«—England could overpower 
the French at sea. There was one country which it 
was easy to keep down, but where it was very h^d 
to do good. After the time of William III. the 
native Irish were treated with very greit cnielty. 
There was an Irish Parliament which sat at Dublin, 
and no one who was not a Protestant was allowed to 
be a member of it. The laws made by i^ were yeiy 
oppressive to the Irish Catholics, ajid it was no 
wonder that they hated bitterly those who wd^d ; 
them so ill. These laws, however, were gradudly 
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*pat lan end to, but the Protestants of English ori- 
giB*whe rule^ Ireland hac^ no feeling of*kindndl^8 
towards the Catholic Irish^ and did not care to 
help them. Soon after the American War was over, 
the Parliamenf at Dublin insisted upon making 
itself quite independent of England, which it had not 
been before. Att, when he became Minister, saw 
that the best thing to be done for Irishmen was to 
help them to be richer than they were. The^ were 
not allowed to trade with England without paying 
duties as if they had been foreigners. Pitt therefore 
proposed to give to Ireland freedom of trade with 
England *80 ^hat they might become better off than 
they had bSen. Pitt, however, was unable to give to 
the Irish all that they thought they ought to have, 
aifd the Irish Parliament rejected liis proposal. 
They did not understand the proverb which says, 
* Half a loaf is better than no bread.’ Even after 
the French Kevolution began, Pitt tried hard to do 
something for Ireland. The Catholics were now 
allowed t#> vote for members of Parliament, though 
they wer<i not allowed to sit in it, any more than 
they were in England, Pitt at last sent over I-ord 
Fitzwilliam to be* Lord Lieutenant. He was to 
ask the Irish Parliament to make a law allowing the 
CaihSlicf to become members of Parliament and to 
hold* offices in the State. Unluckily some of the 
Irish Protestants came over to England and com- 
•plained ten the king. George III. thought it would 
very wickelft to allow Catholics to have^any power, 
«^q^«that if ^hey had it they would use it to hurt the 
Pfiotestbit Church. Most of bis subjects in England 
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thought so too, and Pitt obliged to recall Lord', 
Fltzwillijfm, and the pla^ about the Cpiholios had to 
be given up. r » 

11. The iridi Eebellion of 1798. —It was a most 

i, * .1 

unhappy ending to Pitt’s first attempt to do good to 
Ireland. He was himself wiser than the English 
king or the English people. ' To the Irish it seemed 
useless to hope for anything good from England. 
Even some Irish Protestants were now ready to joili 
the Irish Catholics, and a society was fonned'which 
bore the name of the United Irishmen. These men 
invited a French fleet and army to come to their 
help. The fleet and array actually ariy ved, but the 
gentjral who was to command the army did not come. 
Tlie rest of the expedition w'aited for him in Bantry^ > 
Bay. A storm drove it out to sea, and not a single 
French soldier landed. In 1798 the Irish rose in 
rebellion. The rebels committed many cruelties, 
burning houses and murdering the people. The 
Irish Protestants who took the side of the English 
Government were as cruel as the rebels, and killed 
all they met without mercy. Things seemed to be 
as bad as they had been at the time of the Tiong 
Parliament. The rebels formed* a great camp *at 
Vinegar Hill. By this time an English force was 
ready to attack them, and their camp wrts taken. 
There were more brutal massacres on both sides. •'•At 
last the rebels wore put down. Then followed scenes 
of the utmost horror. Soldiers and ofl^cers anJ* 
magistrates, did as they pleased. Wshmen wer^ 
treated with barbarity on the mere syspiciou* of - 
having had something to do with the rebels. One 
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njagistrate was usually known by the nickname of 
Flpggiug Fifjgerald, and he well deserved it. The 
; government in England li^d no wish to see these 
atrocities continue. Pitt sent over, a new Lord 
Lieutenant, Lord Cofnwallis, who did all hh could 
to stop this oppression. ’ 

* 12. The Uhton with Ireland.—Ireland was thus 
divided between two parties, hating one another 
•ihost bitterly. Pitt thought that the best way of 
putt ing au end to this evil state of thingsT was to 
unite Gr^at llriiam and Ireland by uniting the two 
Parliaments. He intended to accompany this change 
by admittiijg the Irish Catholics to offices and to 
seats in parliament. He found it difficult to per¬ 
suade the Irish Parliament to consent to the pro- 
’ p^scd union. But many of the members were ready 
to take miniey or promotion for their votes, and so 
he bought their votes, and the union was agreed to. 
Unfortunately, when he came to propose his plan for 
the relief of the Catholics, the King refused to allow 
him to make any change. On this refusal Pitt re¬ 
signed office. The King had the mass of the English 
people on his side, and even Pitt could do no more. 

, 13. Addingten’s Ministry and the Peace of 
Amiens.—The successor of Pitt was Addington, a 
weTKmn^ning man who was not a very wise one. 
Before Pitt, resigned there had been great changes 
in France. Whilst Bonaparte was in Egypt, war 
•haj^ begijn again in Europe, and the Russians and 
Austrians hf^ beaten the French armies. Bonaparte 
JefJ Egypt, came back to France, and with the help 
*of hiwS«soldiers turned out the Assemblies which had 
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governed the country. He then proposed to. the 
French people to set up a form of goveraafient of whiph 
be was to be the head, ^th the name of the Fir ^,; 
Consul. Thig. proposal was accepted, and from that 
time the French allowed Bondparte to rule them as 
he pleased. He led an army into Italy, heat the‘Aus¬ 
trians, and made a treaty of • peace, by which it was 
arranged that France should extend as far the 
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Ehine. England was now tlie only country at war 
with France. It made matters worse that thp stetes 
on the Baltic were preparing to resist Engl^cf, 
because English ships of w<ir stopped their trading 
vessels, to see if they had any goods on board in- 
tended for the use of the French government. 
Admiral Hj^de Parker was sent with a fleet to thd 
Baltic, ^felson was his second in com&and, and' 
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when the fleet arrived# near Copenhagen, Parker 
(Urectad NeT^Sn to attack^ the Danish fleet. What 

: followed has been told by t\je poet Campbell. 

« 

r 

Of Ne^n* and* the North. 

Sing the glorions.day*& renown. 

When to battle fierce came forth 
All the might of* Denmark’s crown, 

And her arms along the deep proudly shone. 

Tty each gun the lighted brand, 

In a bold determined hand, 

And the Prince of all the land 
^Led them on. 

IP 


Like liCviathans afloat, 
a Lq^ their bulwarks on the brine, 
jkVhile the sign of battle flew 
On tlie lofty British line. 

It was ten of /Ppnl morn by the chime 
As they drifted on their path. 

There was silence deep as death. 

And the boldest held their breath 
For a time. 


For some hours the battle raged fiercely. The Danes 
fought bravely. Admiral Parker, who remained at a 
distance, thought that it would be impossible to beat 
them, lie hoisted a signal to Nelson, ordering him 
to stop fighting. ‘Nelson, whn had some yeiars before 
lost the ^sight of one eye, put his telescope to his 
bluSd dye, and declared that he could not see the 
si^al. ■ He ordered his ships to go on with the 
battle. 

» I Again t again I again ! 

Anf^ the havoc did not slack, 

Till a feeble cheer the Dane * 

To our cheering sent us back; 

Thdr shots along the deep slowly boom, 
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Then ccaae—>and all i%wail, 

they strike the shattered sail; « > 

Or, in conflagiation ^alc, * 

Light the gloom, f 

Out <^kc the victor then,, 

As he hailed them o’er the wave, 

‘ Ye are brotlicrs ! ye are men 1 
And wc conquer but to save. * 

So peace instead o£ death let us bling, 

TJut yield, proud foe, thy fleet, 

With llie crows, at England's feet, 

And make submission meet •, 

To our king.' 

Nt'lhon sent tlio wounded Danes on sliore and Udd 
the Crown Prince, who ruled Denmark in hil fathers 
place, that he .should consider this the* ^rroatest 
victory that he had ever gained, if it led to fri(*ii(l- . 
ship between England and Denmark. \Vh(‘u he 
lauded, the people received him with shouts, to thank 
liim for his kindness to the wounded. 

14. The Expedition to Egypt and the Peace of 
Amiens. —^About the same time that the battle of 
Copenhagen was fought, an expedition was sent -to 
Egypt, to drive out the French who had been left 
behind by Napoleon. The French were d('feaf(‘d, and 
sent home to their ow’li country. Nol long aft (‘in¬ 
wards, in 1802, a peace was signed at *Am^ontf 
between England and France, and fighting ca m g’ ly 
an end for a little time. *• 
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CHAPTER XL. 

fROU THE PEACE 0# AUIENS TO THE 
maiHHIHQ' OP ‘THE PENIHSHtAB WAR. 

( 1802 - 1808 .) 

* » 

End of the Peace of Amiens. —The Peace of 
.Amiens did not lust long. Bonaparte had no in¬ 
tention satisfying himself with ruling over^rance, 
even with the now countries which htid been added 
to it. lie seized upon part of Ibily, sent troops 
into Syjitzerland, and interfered with the Dutch. 
The EngJ;sfi Government had promised to give back 
Malta to tlie knights^ but they now refused to do so 

* unless the French would give up meddling with 
other countries. Bonaparte w’as very angry, and 
scolded the English ambassador. Before long the 
war began again. 

2: Projected Invasion of England. —Before the 
Peace of Amiens there had been many people who 
disliked tlio war with France. Scarcely any one 
had a good word for Bonaparte now. He had begun 
by seizing 10,00Q English tjavellers who had gone 
tl) enjoy themselves in France. He shut them up 
in *prisf^fts, in which they remained for years. Then 
^jnade preparations for the invasion of England. 
All classes were roused to resist liim. The mer- 

• chants and tradesmen of London declared their 
readiness t(^ do all that it was possible to do in 
'defence of their country; and the sam^ readiness to 

** rapport the Government spread over the country. 
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When news came that a french army was being 
collected aft Boulogne, and that boat:* were being 
built to carry it across the Straits of Dover, 
60,000 volunteers offered to come forward to 
defend their homes. A few weeks latsr the number 
had risen to 300,000. A little later it had alihost 
reached 380,000. Bonaparte had eome down to 
Boulogne to review his army. He looked across’ 
the Channel. ^ It is a ditch,* he wrote, ‘ that will, 
be leaped over when we shall have the boldness 
to make the attempt.’ He did not intend, however, 
to send his boats laden with soldiers across the sea 


without protection. He had a plan in his by 
which he hoped before long to have a fleet in the 
Channel to guard the passage.. In the meanwhile 
the English volunteers were busily drilling. Tho 
King reviewed the London regiments in Hyde Park. 
Pitt became an officer of volunteers, and exercised 
his men diligently. 

3. Pitt’s Second Kinistry. —Naturally enough, 
there was a strong wish in the country to have a 
better Prime Minister than Addington. After some 
time Addington resigned, and the Kin^ sent for 
Pitt. Pitt proposed .that a ministry should be 
formed composed of the best men of both parties. 
Both Whigs and Tories were equally ready to*de- 
fend England again§t invasion, and why should they 
not all work together ? Pitt proposed that Fox 


should join the ministry. He had been bitterly 
opposed to Pitt, but Pitt was ready to b^ reconciled. 
Fox. too, was ready to be reconciled. The King 
would not hear of employing Fox, whom he had 
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fievejf forgiven for joiiyng North in the Coalition 
BJjnistjy. ’[Bhe others who had been,Pitt’s pol- 
\eagues in his last ministry refused to join him now 
if .Fox was to be excluded. One of these was Lord 
Grenville. * I will tfeach that proud man,’ said Pitt, 

‘ that I can do without him.’ Pitt became Prime 
Minister, but he had .to fill the other offices with 
mcn» most of whom were not at all fit for such 
-important posts. 

4. Nqpoleon’s Plan for invading England.—Not 

long after Pitt became Prim© Minister, Bonaparte 
changed his title. He was now Napoleon, Emperor 
of the French. The Pope came all the way to Paris 
to crowD» him. Napoleon took the crown himself and 
placed it on his own,head. His plan for bringing a 
fleet into the Channel was now ready to be carried 
out. He had persuaded the King of Spain to join 
him in the war against England. By Napoleon’s 
orders a French fleet came out of Toulon, passed the 
Straits of Gibraltar to Cadiz, picked up a Spanish 
fleet which was there, and sailed off to the West 
Indies. Napoleon expected that the English fleet 
would follow it there, and would lose time, whilst 
Jthe French and* Spanish sljips returned to Europe, 
^ and joined another French fleet which was at Brest. 
AM of»them together were to sail up the Channel, 
^md guard the Straits of Dover whilst his army 
crossed. The first part of his expectation was ful- 
^led. Nelson, with only thirteen ships, crossed 
the Atlantic in pursuit of the thirty ships of the 
• yiemy. When he heard that they* had left the 
Wet^ Indies he came after them. He did not catch 
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them, but another British admiral with fifteen ships 
felhin with them, took tw-o Spanish rhaps, and so 

jH ^ i 11 ^^^ 

frightened the rest, that they went off to Cadiz, and 
never even tried to come near the Cl^annel. 

5. The Bat^e of Trafalgar.—'Napolopn was greatly 
disappointed. He fancied that the failure Svas’ 
owing entirely to the cowardige of hie admiral, aild 
he ordered him to put out to sea again. The poor' 
man assured the Emperor that he should certainly 
be beaten. His sailors had long been shut m) in 
harbour, and they had not been in the constant 
habit of managing their ships in the rolling seas as 
the English sailors had. Napoleon would tii^e no 
excuse, and the admiral set out with a hcaj^*y heart. 
Nelson came up with him off Cape Trafalgar. He 
ordered the signal to be made which told the British 
fleet that ‘England expects that every man will do 
his duty.’ The French and Spaniards fought well, 
but they had no chance against the trained British 
crews. In the midst of the fight Nelson was shot by 
a man in the rigging of a French ship. He was 
carried below to die. The enemy’s force was almost 
entirely destroyed. Never again during the w'ar 
did a French or Spanis^ fleet put ,to sea.* Yet so 
deeply was Nelson beloved in England, that it was 
doubtful when the news arrived whether joy*(br the * 
victory or sorrow for the loss was greatest, fbo* 
Battle of Trafalgar was for England what Cromwell 
would have called ‘ a crowning mercy.’ Never again 
has an English fleet had to fight a batt\p against a 
European na^y. Our ancestors fought and died,.* 
that England might be free and unconquered. • 
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6. Pitt’s Last Days. —^Npt long after England lost^ 
Le): greatest sailor, she lost her greatest statesman. 
As soon as Napoleon saw that his chance of invading 
England was over, he led his army to attack Austiia 
and Kussia. ^He forced an A^osMan* army to 'sur¬ 
render at Ulm, entered Vienna in triumph,•’and* 
defeated the combined Austrian and Russian armfes 
at Austerlitz, forcing the Austrians to make peact? ‘ 
with him. Pitt had hoped much from this alliance. 
His health was no longer what it was, ai^d the last 
bad news crushed him. In January 1806 he died.* 

7. The Ministry of all the Talents. —^The*ministry 
of all parties which Pitt had wished for c^e into 
office after his death. The King allowed Fox to 
have office. Lord Grenville was Prime Minister. 

f 

This Government was known as the Ministry of all 
the Talents. It did not last long, but it lasted long 
enough to do one great thing. As far as England 
was concerned, it put an end to that horrible slave 
trade which Pitt and Wilberforce had denounced in 
vain. Fox died a few months after Pitt, but he 
lived long enough to know that English ships would 
no longer be allowed to carry black men across the 
Atlantic into slavery. The other ministers were 
not successful. Napoleon got into a war with 
Prussia, and won a great victory, after which nearly 
the whole of Prussia submitted to him. Then .he 
attacked the Kussians. For some time it seemed 
doubtful whether he would succeed in beating them 
or not. They called on England for^help. The 
English ministry had sent away its soldiers on un¬ 
less expeditions, and had none to spare. • The' 
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XtiisBian army was beaten,•and tbe Emperor of Hussia 
aUonce* mad^^eace with Jfapoleon. Th^ peace* is 
•hiiown as the Peace of Tilsit.^ Before that happened 
the Ministry of all the Talents had ceased to ^rovem. 
Jt py^posed to*allow*Catholics to be officers in the 
army and navy. The King not only refused to allow 
this, but ordereli the ministers to promise that they 
would never even propose to do anything for the 
Catholics again. On their refusal he turned them 
out of offiae. 

8. State of the. Continent after the Peace of Tilsit. 

—^The next ministry was headed by the Duke of 
Portland, who was an invalid. The real leader was 
Mr. Perceval, who was determined to keep the 
Catholics out of all kinds of offices. As the English 
people agreed with him in this, he was able to do as 
he wished. Amongst the new ministers was George 
Canning, who had been a great admirer of Pitt. 
••He was resolved to do all that could possibly be done 
'to resist the power of Napoleon. Since Napoleon 
liajl made peace with Kussia, no one on the Continent 
dared to say a word against him. He did exactly as 
he liked, pulled down kings and set them up at his 
pleasure, and foredti the peopleFwhom he had conquered 
to pay him enormous sums of money. As he could 
uo linger hope to be able to invade England, he tried 
ti bverpower it by injuring its commerce. He or¬ 
dered that no one wherever the French power reached 
* —^that i% to say, as far as the borders of Russia— 
^hould use afiy goods brought in by English vessels. 

consecpience of the superiority of the English 
fleets,*the inhabitants of all the western and central 
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countries of Europe had 90 chance of getting-any, 
goods from beyond the sea except in Bifglish.ves^s, 
as their own vessels woij^<f be stopped by the English: 
ships. CofiTep and tea, sugar and cotton, became veiy 
much dearer in all these couhtries.^ English 'mer¬ 
chants tried to smuggle them in, and whAiever 
Napoleon^s officers found them thfy seized them. 
The consequence was that the poor grew evex^iuofg 
angry with Napoleon than the kings and great m%i 
had bften before. Every poor man whojTound that 
he had to pay much more than h^ had b^en accus¬ 
tomed to pay for his cup of coffee, or for his shirt, 
hated Napoleon. It would not be manjye^s before 
this universal hatred would rouse millionsi of people 
in Europe against Napoleon^ and would pull him 
down from his power. 

9. The Seizure of the Banish Fleet.—One of Na¬ 
poleon’s designs was to seize the Danish fleet, w*hich 
was a very good one, and to use it against England* 
Canning heard of this, and at once sent a fleet and^ 
army to Copenhagen. As soon as they arrived, a 
messenger was sent to the Crown Prince, or eldest 
son of the King, who governed Denm^k in his 
father’s name, to asl^ him to give up the Dan^h 
ships. He was told that if he did so the British 
Government would give them back at the &id df the 
war. He refused, and Copenhagen was attaok^dd. 
At last the Danes were forced to give up their ships. 
Napoleon was very angry. He could not iiMgine jioWi 
Canning had found out the secret, in England a 
great many people who did not know what Caniimg 
knew were very much displeased, because, fhgy 
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k thought it an unjust thing to take the fleet from the 
l)|];Ies., Whom the fleet returned, George III. spoke 
;t 9 the gentleman who had carried the message to the 
Crown Prince, and asked him whether the Crown 
Prince was updtairs dir downstairs when he rfeccived 
Tiini.* ‘He was onthfe groimd floor, please your 
Majesty,’ was tile gentleman’s reply. *I am gliid of 
If for^our sake,’ said the King; ‘ for if he had half 
my spirit, he would certainly have kicked you down 
stairs# , • 


CHAPTER XLL 

FROM THE BEGlirNjKG OF THE PEHINSULAE 
WAR TO THE PEACE OF PARIS. 

(1808-1814.) 

1. Spain and Portugal. —Napoleon was not content 
with his victories. His army had never marched 
beyond the Pyrenees, and he disliked nothing so 
much as to be at peace. First, he pickc^d a quarrel 
with Portugal, and sent an army which seized Lisbon. 
Then he looked out for an op^rtunity to get posses¬ 
sion of Spain. It happened that Charles IV. King, 
o^ Spaiif, and his son Ferdinand had quarrelled. 
Nj^leon sent for them both to Bayonne, pretending 
that he would make up their quarrel. When they 
;«rriyed, he persuaded the king to give up his crown, 
and at t&c qame time seized the young man and 
ilsiiit him into confinement in a dist&nt part of 
Then he sent his own brother Joseph to 

B B 2 
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Mjadrid, be king of Spain. The Spaniards weTe® 
disgusted by this treatment. They r(»e in ihsurl^c- 



tion, and proclaimed Ferdinand king. Thejbsent ft) 
England for help. Canning at once took^ jap theur 
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TOUse, aftd sent them guns and gunpowder and 

money. He^ also sent ah army to Portugal, under 
Sil^ Arthur ‘Wellesley, wlio afterwards became tlie 
*]5uke of Wellington. He hud fought well in India, 
but’ nobody knew .yet^ow very great a* man Jie was. 
•^he.jrar which now began in 1808 is known as the 
Peninsular W^, because it was fought in the pen- 
^sula- formed by the two countries of Spain and 
Port-ugal. Wellesley beat the French in Portugal, 
at Vimiero, and drove them into Lisbon. ,An ar- 
rangemenC was made by which the French army was 
to be alleged to g<5 back to France, leaving Portugal 
free. Soon after this Wellesley returned to England, 
though ^rf of his army remained behind. About 
the same^time a French army had to surrender to 
■t^e Spaniards at Bajlen, in the south of Spain. 
The Spaniards fancied that their troubles were 
nearly at an end. 

2. Napoleon in Spain. —The Spaniards had plenty 
*of trouble before them. Each separate Spaniard 
‘was ready to fight and to die for his country. But 
they did not fight "well when they were together in 
an army. The men w'ere without discipline, and 
did not trttst their generals. The generals did not 
dbserve to be trusted. They*thought it was so easy 
tto \yn victories that they did not take any pains to 
win them. The consequence was, that they were 
always beaten whenever they fought battles. Napo- 
,leon no sooner heard that his soldiers had been 
* tak^n prisoners than he resolved to come himself to 
Sp|iin. At tte head of an army he marched into the 
ioilntrjr, beat the Spaniards, and entered Madrid iu 
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triumpli. The English general, Sir John Moore^, 
was advancing through the north-weet of^ Sp^n. 
He hoped that the Spaniards would gather roup^.. 
him to fight the French. The Spaniards did nothing 
of the &ort. When Moore readied* Sahagun he heard 
that Napoleon, was coming to attack him with a ftiucll 
larger army than his own. . He had to retreat, a^d 
fbrtunately for him Napoleon went home to F^ancd^ 
and left one of his generals to follow the English. > 
3. The Battle of Corunna. —Sir Jo^m Moore 
reached Corunna with difficulty. ^ He had hoped to 
find the English fleet there to take his army on 

board. But a mistake had been made, and the fleet 

■ • 

had gone to another harbour. Before i<^ could be 
fetched, the French arrived, jyid a battle had to be 
fought, to drive them off, in order that the tired' 
soldiers might get safely on board. The French 
were beaten, and the men got safely away, but their 
brav'e commander was killed. I£e was buried on 
the field of battle by his sorrowing companions.* The. 
story has been told by a poet named Wolfe;— 

Not a drtun' was heard', not a funeral note. 

As the corpse to t}ie ramparts we hurried; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero was buried. 

We buried him darkly at dead of night, *• 

The sods with our bayonets turning. 

By the struggling moon-beam's misty light. 

And the lantern dimly burning. 

No useless coffin inclosed his breast, * 

No4.in sheet nor in shroud we wduna him, 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest ^ 

With his martial cloak around him. 
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Pew and short were the prayers we said, 

. And wo ipoke not a wow of sorrow, 

ButVe stefidfastly gazed o»the face that was ^cad, 
And we bitterly thought of ^e morrow I 

'We thought as we ho^owed his narrow bed| ^ 
And smootlied down his lonely pillow, 

^ow the foe and stranger would tread o*er his head. 
And we far away on the billow I 


‘ ' But half of our heavy task was done, 

•Whci^the clock struck the hour for retiring, 

And wc heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe wdb sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

Frc^ tffe field of his fame fresh and gory; 

We earned not a line and we raised not a stone. 

But wc left him aloqe with his glory 1 

M 

• 

4. Oporto and Talavera. —^The'next. year Wellesley 
was sent back again with a fresh army to Portugal, 
Landing at Lisbon, he marched swiftly to Oporto, 
and drove the French out. Then he returned and 
pushed on towards Madrid. At Talavera he met the 
French army. He had a large Spanish army with 
him as well as his own. Blit the Spaniards were 
jealous of^him and would npt fight. The British 
soldiers had to do everything themselves. At last 
fliejhwojf the victory. The Spaniards gave no help. 
Before long other French armies approached, and 
'W’ellesley, who was made Lord Wellington on account 
/of the victory, had to go back to Portugal. It 
seemed as if aiH this fighting had been useless. In 
ftfidity it was of the greatest use. It faught Wel- 
lingt^m that he could not depend on the Spaniards, 
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and he never again trusted their promises^ to hel]^^. 
him, or jn|«*ched an 3 nivhere at their re<|UBst. 

5. Walcheren. —Napolfton was by Uhis time en-. 
gaged in another war ifith Austria.^ The people t>f 
the North of *Germany was longing ,to rise against 
his tyranny, but his armies were too strong for tliem,* ' 
and he had put French soldiers intc^all the strong 
fortresses in those parts. The English Government 
had an army to dispose of, and if it had been sent tcr^ 
the no^h of Germany it might have given great 
assistance to the Germans. Instead of Ihis, Lord 
Castlereagh, who was the minister* who maifaged the 
war, sent it to the Scheldt, to attack Antwerp. The 
command of the army was given to Loitl JtJhatham, 
the eldest son of the great minister. He was not a 
good soldier, or a wise man. *The command of the- 
fleet was given to Sir Kichard Strahan. Instead of 
sailing quickly up to Antwerp, the commander 
stopped near the mouth of the river, and landed the 
men on the Island of Walcheren. The French 
soldiers from all parts hurried to Antwerp, and made 
the place too strong to be taken. Walcheren is a 
low flat island, and a fever broke out amongst the 
English soldiers, which destroyed a great‘number of 
them. At last the expedition came back without 
doing anything, and people at home laid the blamh 
on the general apd admiral. Some clever fellow 
wrote that * 

My Lord Chatham, with his sword drawn, 

Stood waiting for Sir Richanl Straha^; ^ 

Sir Richard, longing to be at ’em, 

Stood waiting for the Earl of Chatham. « 
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^ 6. l^Uington's Difficulties in Spain.—Wellington 

'had difficultjes enough ih Spain. He had but few 
BdfdierS to oppose to the® hosts of the P^ench. * If 
fhe French armies could have joined together, they 
have driven hjm out of the P^insu^. Yet 
•he did not despair. He did not trust merely in his 
own skill, grea^as it was, so much as in the righteous- 
.j»ess of his cause. He’ knew how terribly cruel and 
oppressive Napoleon was, and he felt sure that, 
sooner or later, his cruelty w'ould provoke all Europe 
to rise a^inst him. How soon that day would come 
he could not tell,*but he felt that it was his business 
to wait patiently till t^e time came. In Spain, the 
French*arihies, numerous as they were, were already 
in difficulty. The Spaniards could not fight great 
l^attles, but they coilld form small groups of men, 
each having bis gun in his hand) and firing at small 
parties of Frenchmen. Then too there were always 
a number of French generals in Spain, and they 
despised Joseph, whom Napoleon had made King of 
Spain, because he was not a soldier, and, therefore, 
they would not do as he ordered them. They Were 
also very jealous of one another, and never liked to 
help one another, for fear that the other might get 
the credit of any victory thaft was gained. All this 
dielped .Wellington very much, because, if he had 
•two or*more generals against him, he could calcu- 
IfttJe that they would not agree what to do. Perhaps 
the treatment which Wellington received from the 
mfnistevs at home was worse for him than the oppo¬ 
sition of his^enemies. Canning ceased to be minister 
*j^1^out this time, and Mr. Perceval became Prime 
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Minister. The ministers (Jid not think it possible 
that Wellington would ever succeed in* conquerip^ 
Spain, and were always talking of ordSing him t<j 
come home. With all ^his to endure, he had need 
of the Aost wonderful patienctf. Hia patience Vas 
as great as that of WashingtSh, and it was this 6Ven * 
more than his being a great general ^hich enabled 
him to win in the end. 

7. Torres Vedras. —In the year in which the*. 
Battle (ff Talavera was fought Napoleon h^ beaten 
the Austrians. He did not himself come into the 
Peninsula the next summer, but he sent Ids best 
general, Ma8sena,with orders to drive the JInglish 
into the sea. Wellington knew that he hji^d not a 
large enough army to fight him^ though he had now 
got a number of Portuguese, who were put under * 
English officers, and made excellent soldiers. He 
quietly prepared means to stop liim. At Lisbon he 
had a good port, where the English ships could come 
and take his army away if he were forced to leave the 
countiy, or could bring food for his men as long as 
he chose to stay. He therefore threw up three lines of 
fortifications from the river Tagus to the sea. The 
first one was intended ^o stop Massena for a time. 
The second one was intended to stop him if he passed 
the first. The third one was intended to prert^etthe 
soldiers if they had t© embark, though Wellingtort' 
did not expect to have to use it for that purpose. 
These fortifications are known as the Lines of Torres 
Vedras, from the name of a village near them. When 
Massena reached Portugal, Wellington met him near,* 
the frontier, and retreated slowly. He had gjyen 
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•orders that all cattle wer^ to be driven away and the 
cr^s destroyed, in order that the French might ^d 
.’imthing to eat. When ^lassena saw Wellington 
retreating, he thought tha? everything was going 
well;* and that he 'wotild soon drive tte English to 
their* ships. He had not the slightest idea that there 
were any fortifications -in the way. When at last 
WeUihgton’s army went behind the first line, the 
French were taken by surprise. Massena took some 
time to think whether he would attack the lines at 
all. Th^ more ho^thought of it the less he liked the 
idea. Week after wee^passed by, and he did not 
venture ,to ^ttack. Au this while provisions w'ere 
running sliort in the French camp. At last the half- 
starved Frenchmen h^jd, unwillingly, to retreat. No 
Itfss than 45,000 of them died of hunger and disease, 
or were cut off by the Portuguese if they straggled 
from their ranks. Wellington followed up the retiring 
.enemy, and by the next spring there was not a 
.Frenchman left in Portugal. 

8. The Eegency.— At home, whilst Wellington 
was struggling with the French, the old King ceased 
to have any further knowledge of joy or sorrow. 
The madness, with which in Jthe course of his reign 
he had been from time to time afflicted, came 
down u^n him like a dark cloud in 1811. He 
r^piained insane the rest of his life. He lost his 
eyesight too, and the blind old man was an object 
of ^ectionate pity to his subjects during the nine 
years which he had still to live. His strong will was 
jbrfken down for ever. His place was taken by his 
ejiie^son, a selfish and unprincipled man, who was 
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now known as the Prince Eegent, and afte:^wards a? 
George IV. That year was marked spme fighring 
in Spain. At Barossa and Fuentes d’Onoro in the 
luring, and at Albuera <in the summer, the British ' 
gained Hctories; but the main«object of Wellington 
was to capture two strong fortresses, Ciudad Rodrigo* 
in the north, and Badajoz in the so^th, which shut 
up the two great roads from Portugal into Spaiui.* 
If the French held these they might again invade 
Portugal. If Wellington could gain them he might 
invade Spain. The invasion of Spain seenfed to him 
now likely to be possible. Napoleon, not content with 
the enormous power whicfr* he exercised over all 
western Europe, was threatening Russia, arfd Wel¬ 
lington knew that if Napoleon engaged in war with 
Russia he would have no soldiers to spare to send 
Spain. 

9. The Guerillas.—The year 1812 was the one 
which saw the beginning of the ruin of the great 
oppressor. Spain swarmed with armed • men,*' 
moving about separately or in small bands. These' 
men were called Guerillas, which is a Spanish word 
meaning men who fight in small companies, and not 
in great armies. They shot dowm tke French 
wherever they found them straggling, slipping aw^ 
easily amongst the hills or woods, where ev^ry path 
was known to theip. The French foun(f it ^ 
difficult to lay hands upon them as a man finds "it 
difficult to catch gnats which sting him. If a 
French soldier had to carry a letter, pve» a short 
way, he needed an escort of at least 200 men- to seci 
him safely through Spain. An important despat^* 
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to jbhe Emgeror had to** be guarded Ity more than 
FjDOO • horsemen. The Guerillas seized' money or 
^ovisions going to the enemy’s army, and stole the 
horses or the guns. , Wellington knefw tha^ a great 
part of the h rench arjtny would be so occupied in 
keeping off thg Guerillas that the whole of it could 
jiot be gathered into one place to fight him. 

, 'TO. The Capture of Ciudad Bodrigo and Badtgoz.,— 
Wellington was thus able to attack the two great 
fortresses which stopped his road into Spain. In 
the first month x)f the year he set out for Ciudad 
Rodrigo. He knew tMSit if he did not take it in a 
short tftne'^he would not be able to take it at all, 
because a large French army would arrive to drive 
him off. He had no proper tools for digging trenches. 
The English Government kept their general ill-sup¬ 
plied in almost everything that he ought to have had. 
Yet the town was taken after great slaughter, and 
the soldiers disgraced themselves by brutal violence 
when they burst into the place. Three months later 
Badajoz was also attacked. Again the British soldiers 
had to rush upon almost certain death, because there 
was no time to wait. Rank after rank, as the men 
charged up the slippery bredch, which was guarded 
♦with a yow of sword-blades fixed in a beam, was mown 
•iiown by fire from the French guns like grass before 
tile scythe. After a terrible slaughter the town was at 
last taken. When Wellington heard of the number 
oft^he dead^ * the pride of conquest yielded to a pas- 
. smnate burst of grief for the loss of his ;Soldiers.’ Sad 
fto say, th® soldiers who were living were raging madly 
wi^t^the streets in drunken fuzy, slaying and wound- 
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ing the miserable inhabitaaits, plundering- and 'det*. 
streying whatever came their hanS16'. 

11. The Battle of Salamanca. —Happily British 
soldiers would not now behave like wild beasts^ 
Wellin^on had none others i5[) lead; Before long 
he came up with a French army at Salamanca. The 
French general moved his troops in ^ awkward wa^ 
across the field of battle. ‘ At last,’ said Wellington j 
‘ I have him.* He ordered his men to advance, and 
gained & complete victory. He had gain&i no such 
victory before. He went to Madrid, w^ere the 
Spaniards received him wit3* ^the greatest honours. 
King Joseph fled before him. WellingtQn, however, 
did not quite conquer Spain in this yaar. He 
carried his army to Burgos, .and laid siege to it. 
But the French armies gathered round him, and lie 
had to go back to Portugal. Yet even this failure, as 
it seemed, was the beginning of success. The French 
armies had to leave the south of Spain, in order to 
meet Wellington in the north, and the south of Spain 
was thus set firee from their presence. 

12. Kapoleon’s Bussian Campaign. —Whilst Wel¬ 
lington was fighting, at Salamanca and Burgoi^, 
Napoleon was marching through . Russia; Thp 
Russians retreated before him. There was onia 
tremendous battle, after which he reached )»Io8cow« 
He expected that the Russians would make pdhee 
when he had taken Moscow, but instead of making 
peace they set fire to Moscow. Napoleon^ and 4iis 
army had nowhere to shelter themselvel against the^ 
bitter cold of the Russian winter which w^^ comi&i(* 
on. Even if they had been able to keep themliivff 
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varm at Moscow, they hft4 not provisions enough to 
on till summer came, as they hadJbeen so sure 
, that the Russians would submit that/they had not 
brought large stores with them. ThiSre was no help 
for it. They bad to go back for hundreds of miles. 
Soon! the snow began fo fall, and the bitter frosty 
wfnd swept over the level plains. For a time they 
• 'fftrnggled on. Then they began to give way. The 
hard frost was bad enough to bear-when they were 
on the m^ch, but it was teriA3le at nighi, when 
they had to lie down on th^mow round large fires 
of wood which, large a^h^y were, were not enough 
to warm them. Every morning when they started 
some of their comrades were left behind frozen to 
death. Others lagge^ behind, worn out with cold 
and fatigue, and dropped dead upon the snow. 
Fewer and fewer they grew as they struggled on, 
with pale and hunger-stricken faces. Of 400,000 
men who had entered Russia, only 20,000 came out. 
Napoleon’s grand army was destroyed. 

13. The Uprising of Prussia and the Battle of 
Viittoria.—The pursuing Russia army advanced into 
Prussia. Prussia and its king resolved to rise against 
Napoleon. Front one end of the land to the other 
the cry arose for deliverance. From field and city 
thevvolpnteers poured forth, to be drilled and disci¬ 
plined, that they might fight worthily for their 
Fatherland. Napoleon came amongst them with a 
new army, for the most part composed of young 
lads. His extraordinary militoy skill enabled him 
;tpwbeat the Russians and Prussians m two great 
Then the Austrians joined his enemies. 
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One other he succeeded in winning. But the 
nifmber df fes enemies awd their fier^p*^ hatred weyo 
too much for ^im to bear up against. At Leipzig,* 
in a tremendoiiis battle lasting for three days, he-was 
utterly defeated, and with the small Vemnants of'hi^ 
army he made off for France before the year was 
over. Germany was free. " That year Wellington 
had struck down Napoleon’s lieutenants in {^p&hi as« 
surely as their mbster had been struck down on the 
plains of Northern Germany. He had udw af finer 
and more numerous army than he had even; had be¬ 
fore. Ashe crossed the'iilile stream which sepa¬ 
rated Spain from Portugal, he stoocb up in his 
stirrups and waved his hand, crying out, ‘Adieu, 
Portugal! ’ He marched alcmg the road that led 
to France. At Vittoria he came upon the French 
army, in which was King Joseph himself. Joseph 
had abandoned Madrid, to fight one last battle for 
the throne which had brought nothing but misery 
to him. He was utterly defeated. There was ^ 
long siege of St. Sebastian. At last it was taken, 
and then Spain was as free as Germany. 

14. Napoleon's Last Struggle. —In, the first 
months of 1814 Napeleon struggled hard at least 
to maintain his power in France. He fought witji 
even more than his usual skill. In the nertH the 
united armies of Russia, Prussia, and Austria pushed 
on. They were often beaten, but they pushed on 
still. They were too many to be overcame... At' 
last they i^pached and entered Pari^. Napoleon 
abdicated, and was sent to the Isle of £1^, off 
coast of Italy, where he might continue to 
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£mJteror. The Pe^ce of Paris msidfed peace 
all^Euro^. Lewis XVllI.^ the irother of. the 
^^ing Lewis who had been ezecutedycqme back to 
/^JKing of France. In the south,Wellington had 
«eaelied Bordeaux after further vi^ries. ^His last 
* batAe where he defeats the Frei^h was fought at 
. l^ulouse. 
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• 15. Wtiliagton'i Military Career.—^The English 

^eiib»> was now Duke of Wellington. He had 
rendered services to his country which no honours 
could repay. When there were few men in Europe 
^ who did^ot deqioir, he did not despair. He was 
hopefi}!, bectuse he believed that wropg-doing and 
c^uld not prosper for ever. He fought not 
but for dnty. 
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* \ CHAPT:gR XLII. <• 

VBOX XSB iEACE OV FABI8 TO THS 02AT9 

\ OF GSOBOE in. \ r • 

( 1814 - 2820 .) 

1. The Ameri^^ War and the Aetam of S^pu- 

leon.—The army ,fhich had terved Wellington so 
well, and which as said ‘could go anywhere and*^ 
do anything,’was not ^Jowed to yest. It y^as sent 
to America. Unhappily jf^c^land was at war with 
the United States. Fortunalj^S^ the wai^ ca^ne to an 
end after it had lasted two yeafi^ In 181 the year 
after the end of the^great wip^ the Peninsular army 
was really wanted in Eur^ whenit pot to be had. 

Napoleon ^soa|»ed l^roin iShfi and kimd in France. 
The restored Idpg had govatned so tmwisely that 
Napoleon was welccttned the soldiers and by a great 

part of the naople# Pile entered Paris in triumph 
and was once more Emperor of the French. 

2. The Battto of Waterloo.--‘The other nations 
of Europe were not likely to be so well pleased. 
They knew that Napoleon had always picked quar- 
. rels with them before, and that if he had time to 
get together a large army he would probably pick a 
quarrel with them once more. They did not. want to 
run the chance of Being conquered again, and they 
knew that if they were conquered by him he wpuld 
show them no mercy. They therefore ^eclar^ that 
they would have no peace with him. Englaa^. 
Prussia, Austria, and Bussia joined in this. di^aisK^*" 
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iioiu ibe four, England and Pm/sia were first 
]^dy*. An* English armj^ under WeAngton, and a 
Prussian army under Blj^cfier, agpepred in the 
'Netherlands. Napoleon dashed ac^ss the French 
•tahtier to attUck them whilst, they were stSU sepa- 
ratSl. He beat the Pmssians arutfdrove them back, 
fancying that they would retreat fcwards their own 
Hewe/and that the English, who^ere not nearly as 
many as his own troops, would be left alone to resist 
him/ H# attacked Wellington at Waterloo. For 
some h^urs the JEnglishimy had to resist the 
charges of the Frei^^ii^^hey held out bravely, 
tbough»mc^t of them had never been in battle be¬ 
fore. Yftt unless they were succoured they would 
hardly hold out to the end. In the afternoon help 
dhme. The Prussians were seen marching to their 
aid. Napoleon fimnd that he had two armies to 
meet instead of one. The whole fVench army fled 
in utter rout. Napoleon was once more deposed, 
and gave himself up to the captain of an English 
ship. He was carried to St. Helena* and there he 
was kept in safety till he died, that he might no 
more trotjble the nations which he had afflicted so 
Ipng. Iiewis XVill. was again set upon the throne 


pf France. 

tfwMHwl Distress.— England was now at peace. 
biy l 'done her duty to Europe. Those who do 
their duty must not co^ect tbit it will bring no 


bajsdflhigs. with it. For a man to do his duty means 
that hfi is rdhdy to give up many thmgs that are 
Ij^lasant,^ and to suffl^ much which is unpleasant. 

vith nations as well as men. Thc^e was 
^ * cca 
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terrible suffer ng after the war. Millions of poUtid6/ 
had* been ^ent and lost to^the coimtr/jh supporting^ 
the war. This^d othqjr causes brought about the 
ruin of manu^^turers and farmers; The ruin of 
manufacturers aid farmers brought sharp distress^, 
the labourers ana the artisans. Poor men were m<we 
ignorant then thali they are now, and*they broke o*^ 
into riots, as if noting would give them Worh/’dr" 
earn them money. \ 

4. ifomilly as l^^rilninal•Law Reforiaer.~^The 
Government was frig^ened. Mr. PercQvaJ, the 
Prime Minister, had been''i.u\Tdered some years be«> 
fore, and had been succeeded by Lord liwerpool. 
Lord Liverpool was a man of kind disposition, who 
left the business of governing very much to the 
other ministers, and the other ministers were stfll' 
frightened lest what had happened in France at the 
Kevolution should happen in England. They did 
not like changes to made, and thought it best 
to keep everything as it was. One man in thsi 
House of Commons, Sir Samuel Bomilly, thought 
that the cruel laws which had come down from the 
old England of the Plantagenets and Tudors ought 
to be altered. It wa9 law that ahy one who picked 
a pocket of more than five shillings, or carried off 
g<^s to the same amount from a shop, sboulft be 
hanged. Some ypars before Bomilly had induced 
Parliament to agree to abolish the hanging of pick¬ 
pockets, but the House of Lords refiised tp abolish' 
hanging for ^hose who robbed a shop, bomilly again 
tried to persuade the House of Lords to bf mer<^||^ 
but they were stubborn,and the hangings still 
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. 3. in the QDimtry.— AmcLgsb the arti« 

f uQB of thcf north of England a dec^d arose for 
arliaxaentary Beform, They saw mow much was 
/auuss, and they thought tLat if eray man had a 
and there *wal a fresh Parliament e^ry year, 
things would mend. They forgotf that the greater 
nmnber of m^ in England coul<S neither r^d nor 
‘^h£be, and that it might be dangsous to subject the 
.trovemment to the control of^^se who were so 
very ignprant. In London y^owd inarched into 
the Git^, but it w^ easily ^^S^n back and its leaders 
secured by the Lord and a few citizens. All 

this fr^h^ened the Government. They obtained 
from Parliament new laws to enable them to put 
down rebellion. The^e was no, rebellion to be fear^, 
’ l&ough the working-men knew that they were miser¬ 
able, and wanted to be better cHl'y A large number 
of men collected at Idanche^er, and set off towards 
London to ask for relief. Some of them had blankets 
Tolled up on their backs, perhaps to keep them warm 
by night, so that their procession is Imown as the 
March of the Blanketeers. They never got further 
than Ma<^lesfield. Some were driven home again, 
gome grew tired,*and went home of their own accord. 
In Derbyshire a man named Brandreth, who was 
half m£d, headed about twenty men with pikes and 
^uns, broke into several houses to search for arms, 
and shot one unfortunate man. His numbers in¬ 
creased to a hundred. They were met by a party of 
soldie^ jEiAast of them ran away, but some were 
(t^en. Three of these were hanged, and others sen- 
^mjji to v^xwxis puni^hna^i^ts, ike Groverum^nt 
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and ParllameBt did all tbat they could do to put. < 
dowil thesd dfcturbanceB, hut as yet 
thought of semag theif minds to find out their* 
caus^, or to reHevo the people from their miseries- 
6, T1l6 Kanduater Kassaore.—For ^ome time ither'^ 

\ « t?' 

confiiot between tie Goyemment and the working¬ 
men of the north went on. was a&noimc^ that 
a great meeting wbuld be held in St. PeterVFibM' 
at Mandiester to p^l^ion for Parliamentary Beform. 
The Government waa^i^aid that large numbert of 
men^ when they came t^ather^ would not be intent 
with merely preparing a pdf^on. It was known 
that many ^ them had been drilled by old soldiers. 
According to their own aciount of the matter, they 
only wanted healthy exercise, •and to be able to ^ 
march to and from the meetings in good order. 1^ 
is no wonder that the Government thought that 
they intended to fight. The'meeting was to be 
addressed by a man named Hunt, a Vain empty- 
headed spe^^ with a iuent tongue, who was very * 
popular at that time. The magistrates determine 
to arrest Hunt, and instead of waiting till the meet¬ 
ing was over they sent soldiers to seize him in the 
midst of the multitude The soMiers, who were* 
not from the regular army, but yeomanry, ^chieflyir 
composed of master-manufacturers, could nbt get^. 
througb the thick crowd. They drew their swofds; 
and cut right and left. The regular soldiers, the 


Hussars, were then ordered to charge. T^e mass 
fled in confusion, leaving the wounded behind thetn. 
Six persons were killed and many more were ^ounde^ 
The Manchester Massacre, as it was callec], toold^f!^ 
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JflL 1819. 'It had an uneicf>ected effect i^n thought* 
.»fi^:ineQ all <5v8r the country- Till t^n %here had 
.'been little difi^position amount weU-e^cated persons 
;bo favour the dem^ds of the artisan/* Nobody who 
^kn&W anything aboul politics couA think that it 
wout^ be wise to give every znanf a vote m those 
days of igncHraifce. But no one ymo thought seri- 
* oSlif could doubt that the crowd » Manchetler had 
been grievously wronged. YiTie^h^ey were attacked 
by the soMiers they had connnijl^ ^ offence against 
the law, |ind had simply listen to speeches 

in a peaceable and orgc^ way. tlihe Government 
most unwistly declared'the magistrates to have acted 
rightly, l^fore they had had time to inquire whether 
they had or not. Parliament was on their side, and 
n&de new laws, known as The Six Acts, to stop 
seditious meetings. But many people, th^efoie, 
who bad hitherto snppmted the Government, were 
.•so disgusted that they began to tnm their minds to 
.sonsider whether there might not be some way in 
wliich things might be altered fer the better. 

7. Death of George in. —^Ihe year after the 
Manches^ir Massacre the poor blind, mad old king 
died. His son, the Prince *Begent, became king, 
under the name of George lY. 
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CHAPTER* XUn. I 
l^OH OP 6BOBOE IT. 

(1620-1830J ' * 

1. The Cato-htreet Confpiraoy. When many 
people fre dissatisfied it often happens that thg|^ . 
are somb wlio think that the easiest way to have right 
done ia to mnrde^hose whom they think to be 
guilty. So it had in the time of^he Gun¬ 
powder Plot, and so m^^as agdin now. *- A man 
named Thistlewood formeda*))lan with some others 
for killing all the ministers as they wex^ gX, dinner 
together. The plot is known as the Cato-Street 
Conspiracy, because the conspirators met in Catp- 
Street, a small street near the Edgware Road. The 
plot was however found out, and the plotters seized, 
though they succeeded in killing one of the policemen 
sent after them, and in wounding three others; 

Z. Cteorge Canning; Poreign Poliey.—^In 1822"^ 
two men entered the Government who did very 
much to change its character, and to lead it in a 
better way. They were George C|nning tad Robert 
Peel. Canning became Foreign Secretary, that 
to say, the minister who has to manage ^all, tlfb 
arrangements with Foreign States, ^e kings 
and emperors of 4he Continent were piuch m<h’e 
frightened lest there should be rebellions in their, 
dominions than even the English Government* had 
been, and they agreed to send* troops to piit d<^\^. 
any rebellion which might happen, eveir imst^fi* 
which were not their own. An Austrian 
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•^marched into Italy to pui down a rebell/on which had 
«i;^'ultcd in btitablishing li^parliament Jn Naples,^d 
•' aqon after cStnning came i^to officem French army 
marched into Spain to put down a rel^ion which had 
Jnad'the same fes^t at Madrid. Tm FrencbTrestored 
the government of the cruel Feminand VII., and 
Fe^mand VU^ then wlmted to seiM Spanish soldiers 
IQP^ortugal, because Portugal lad established a 
•parliament. Canning sent BrijiKh soldiers to the 
help* of the Portuguese, and Spaniards left Por¬ 
tugal ah>ne. Without goi':^ to war Canning did 
much to help the we^ -ij^ainst the strong. There 
had been %long struggle in America, in which the 
Spanish il>lonie8, Mexico, Peru, Chili, and others had 
. W striving to free themselves from Spain. Can- 
mng came fcxrward to treat them as independent 
states, as they really were. In fche east of Europe, 
too, a bitter conflict was being waged. Greece was 
•* stdvipg to set itself free from the brutal Turks. Most 
of the governments of Europe did not like this, and 
thought that the Greeks were setting a bad ex¬ 
ample of rebellion. Canning was unable to do any¬ 
thing for^he Greeks, but he let them understand 
that he wished them well. • 

• 3. Peel ; Beflina of the Oriminal Law. —Peel had 

.becbme Home Secretary almost at the same time 
that Canning had become Foreign Secretary. He 
had to look after, the affairs of the people at home. 
He^set l^imself at once to do useful work. He took 
up thn tasl^ which Bomilly, who was pow dead, had 
apd persuaded Parliament to do away with a 
^fiR^Sfeumber of laws inflicting the punishment of 
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death for veri slight oficnces. At the beginning off 
the'century i^ere were po less IhaA^lwo hundri^.- 
crimes which ^re punished by hanging. Any one, 
for instance, wji) stole fish out of apond, whohunteds 
in the ifeing’s f^^ests, or who injured Westminster, 
Bridge, was liabi^ to be hanged. The House of 
Commons had again and s^^n vdted that men 
should no longer)pe put to death for such *thki%s,* 
but the House of j^rds had been obstinate. Peel 
insisted Vhat a less pi^ishment than that* of death 
should be imposed on tlSig^se who had been guilty of 
at least a hundred of tlidtsa,. small crimes. The 
House of Lords gave way, and it beesyne* known 
that there was at last a man in the GovemAient who 
could be trusted to make wise improvements. 

4. Hnskision’s Commercial Eefbrms.— Another 


member of the Government, Mr. Huskisson, began 
to diminish the payments made when foreign goods 
were brought into the country. It was a commence¬ 
ment of freedom of trade. People began to see 
that they would be better off by making trade with 
foreign nations as easy as possible, instead of making 
it as hard as possible. What was done w^s indeed 
only a beginning, but this, and all*the other useful 
things that the Government was now doing^ helped 
to put. an end to all that ill-feeling which had^caifsed, 
such trouble a few years before. There were now*w> 
Manchester Massacres or Cato-Street Conspiracies, 


because Government and Parliament wergi doing 
their best to help the people, instead of merely 
doing their best to keep them down. , 

5. The Catholic Associatioii. —There^ had/kiSD 
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&rmed in lireland a society known as me Catkolic 
i^WDciatinn. object wa^ to obtain wr Catholics 
the. right of holding offices ^and sitting in Parlia- 
^«^ent« At its head was Daniel O’CJoiAell. He was 

• s; mo^t eloquent spealcer, and he him a good* cause. 

• The^ CathoHc Association became ^ powerful in 
Ireland that msftiy p^ple in Engl and were fright- 
"enejHest it should bring about a rebellion. A law 
was' passed to put an end to it, ^t the law was so 
badly teadt that the Association was able td go on 
just as if ihere had,been no l?*^ at all. Fortunately 
there were men in Parll^r^aci^ht who could understand 
that whah th« Association asked ought to be granted. 
The Hous^of Commons passed a Bill for giving to 
the Catholics their rights. Canning was in favour 
of *this. Peel was against it. The House of Lords 
rejected the Bill, and nothing more was done for 
some years. 

6. The Eepresentative System. —Another matter 


about which there had been much discussion was 
Parliamentary Reform. There were many great 
towns in England, such as Birmingham, Man¬ 
chester, aqd I-<eeds, which sent no members to 
Parliament. There were many little villages which 
s^t two members apiece. Of course the villagers 
.(Ijd ribt really choose the members to please them- 
seWds. .They had to give their votes to the man 
who was recommended to them by the great land- 
•owner on whose estates they lived. Sometimes even 
there were no villagers to vote. One borough send- 
members to Parliament was only a ruined wall 
iin^!P«4^entleman’s park. Another was a grassy 
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mound. Ar^other had for s»me centuries libeen under 
the sea. Iil^cotland matters were dv'en wcffse. ;dju . 
the county cl Bute there were only twenty-one 
electors. Oi^^one occasion only one of these apr- 
peared at the t-pae of election. He' voted for him-^ 
self, and so be^me a Member of Parliament. The 
noblemen and glgitlemen who were ^ble to make the 
voters elect whom they pleased considered the y^fees 
of these men as ti,($iir own property. If they were 
in want of money tijey got it by selling the post of 
Member of Parliamehij^to any esne who vould pay 
them for it. There were^W.es where there was a 
large number of electors, and where othey really 
chose whom they liked. But they very bften liked 
to choose those who bribed them most highly. 

7. Parliamentary Befom.—Before the French Re¬ 
volution attempts had been made to alter this state of 
things. When the French Revolution came it was 
impossible to induce Parliament to listen to any plan of 
reform. Because the French had violently done away 
with their bad government, Englishmen were afraid 
to improve their good one. They were too frightened 
to be reasonable, and they fancied that ^ they put 
an end to a few rotten boroughs; as the little vil¬ 
lages which returned members to Parliament we^e 
called, they would somehow or another pull tlown 
the king’s throne, and bring a Reign of Terror ditto 
England. By the time which we have now reached 
this feeling had passed away. Men of al^ility, and* 
education were ready to ask whether things, might 
not be imprWed. A majority in the House of C^afc 
mons had already resolved to do justice 
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g tholics.^ But it was easier to do jimice to the 
jt/iolic^ thah lo reform Parliament, ^e/e were so 
many members who found it ^asy to g it into Parlia- 
^ent^ by getting the favour of a Duk<J' ,or Lord, who 
,7^ou\d not find It easy* to get in if t7iey had' to get 
the votes of the inhabitants of a hjfrge town. Be¬ 
sides jLhis ther5 were Others who /objected to the 
cKavige for better reasons. Even rfanning, who was 
in favour of the Catholics, was agr/inst Parliamentary 
llefoiln. ile thought that if n oblemen and'gentle¬ 
men wer^ no longer able i'o name members of 
Parliament, there woujji he fewer men of real intel- 
hgence and ability elected. Whilst this feeling pre¬ 
vailed, thire was no chance that the House of Com¬ 


mons would listen to any scheme of Parliamentary 
Reform, unless some one was found to propose it, 
who would be content to ask for only a slight change 
at first. Nobody who asked for universal suffrage, or 
for anything like it, would get anyone to follow him. 
Fortunately a young man. Lord John Russell, took 
the matter up. Even before the death of George 
HI. he had persuaded the House of Commons to 
disfranchif^ four boroughs where the votes were 
openly sold; that* is to sa}> to take away from 
t^em the right of electing members of Parliament. 
, ^s lifbual, the Lords refused to assent to the change. 
A9b6r that Lord John Russell got one little Cornish 
village disfranchised. He proposed to give the right 
* to Leeds^ The Lords gave it to Yorkshire. After 
this some d^e passed before anything more was 

Otoiing a&d Goderich KinictrieB.—^In 
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1827 Lord iiiverpool died.i« As soon as itiwas kfioWjiTl 
that he was ^oo ill to ren^in at his post he resigti^. 
Canning became Prime Mnister. Grreat things 
were expecte^from him. He had not been three', 
months* in offuje when he was takl?n ill and^died^ 
Canning was si^eeded by Lord Groderich, whose 
ministry only laked for a very shor^ time. I)nring 
that time impo^nt news arrived from the l^st. 
The Greeks had §>r some years been fighting for^^ 
their iudependence\against the Turks. Some” Eng¬ 
lishmen went to their,, help; amongst others the 
great English poet LorcTSy^on, who died of a fever 
caught in an unhealthy swamp. The- Turks, not 
being themselves able to conquer therh*, sent to 
the Egyptians for help. An Egyptian army landed 
in Greece, and committed great atrocities, killing 
the people, and destroying everything that it was 
possible to destroy. A fleet composed of English, 
French, Austrian, and Russian ships was sent to 
Greece, and destroyed the Turkish fleet at Navarino. 
In consequence of this, the Egyptian army left 
Greece, and the war came to an end. Not long 
afterwards Greece became an independent state. 

9. The Wellington Hinistry and the Repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts. —The Duke of Wellington 
followed Goderich as Prime Minister. Peel whs again 
Home Secretary, an office which he had giveif 
when Liverpool resigned. The new Ministers agreed 
to a Bill proposed by Lord John Russell for.^he relief 
of the Dissenters. By the laws made in the time of 
C/harles II. they were forbidden to hold offices‘^*h 
towns or under the Government. Lord John JfcdSSell 
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£ad tak^ up their cati^e. He proposed that the 
^law shoula •b« repealed, and he accrimplished^his 
i^Bject withottt difficulty. * 

* 10. The Clare Election. —^he Mir-isters had given 
'wayV about the Dissenters, but they had made up 
theif mind not to givd way to thr Catholics. But 
they had not been long in office I before they dis- 
ir ivcYed that it would be very diffi»jult to resist niu'^h 
longer. There was an clectior in Ireland in the 

» • CD 

county Clare. Though Catholics could ilDt sit in 
rarlianient, they were allowed to vote for members. 
O’Connell was elected. \s he was a Catholic he was 
by law unable to sit iif the House of Commons. Yet 
it w'as cfirtaiu that whenever Parliament was dis¬ 
solved, almost every ^ounty in the three provinces 
*()f Leinster, Munster, and Connaught would elect a 
Catholic. In the fourth province, that of Ulster, 
Protestants were as numerous, perhaps more nume- 
. rous, than the Catholics. l*rotestant« and Catholics 
spoke* angrily of one another, and it seemed very 
likely that they would take arms against one 
another. The cruel masfHieres and outrages which 
had desolated Ireland in 1798 might come again 
in 1829. • 

11. Catholic Emancipation. — Both Wellington 
and*Pe^ had been all their lives against the Catho¬ 
lics^ The majority of the English people probably 
agreed with them. They were afraid that if the 
• Catholics got power they would use it to hurt the 
ProtestaJits. * Wellington, however, had seen what 
fiiw was, and he had no wish to see a civil war break 
Ireland. Anything, he thought, would be 
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better than ihat. He resolved to give W 2 iy. A ^ill, 
wap brought into Parliament and passed into a law. 
that from tMgit time Catholics should liave equ^l 
rights with thdir Protes^tant fellow-subjects. It was 
one of the few reforms which have been made agmnst 
the popular feelJfng in England. Perhaps if Parlia¬ 
ment had been if^formed and the g.eat towns had 
got their right of^oting, it might not so easily h?'/, e 
been carried. ' 

12. The New Police.—Another improvejnent of a* 
different kind was owing to Peel. The police in 
London, whose business it was to take up thieves 
and other criminals, did not do their duty. Peel 
introduced much better policemen, who wer; well dis¬ 
ciplined. The example was £|fterwards imitated in 
the rest of England. The nickname of ‘Peelei,' 
which is sometimes used for a policeman, is derivecl 
from Peel’s surname, and the other nickname of 
‘ Bobby,’ from'his Christian name Eobert. In June 
1830 King George IV. died. 

13. Beads and Coaches.—Together with the poli-* 
tical improvements which were being introduced, 
there were others vhich produced great advantages 
of another kind. Trade and manufactures had 
grown so much that the canals which had been made 
in the beginning of the reign of George HI. \fere 
no longer sufficient to convey the goods which 

to be carried from one part of the country to an¬ 
other. It was true that the ordinary roads ‘Vfere 
much better than they had formerly been. Telford 
had taught roadmakers that it was better to go roi|ad. 
a hiU tlmn to go over it. Macadam had sugj^G^.^ 
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j.tnat, by bs^’aking up stones, a hard surface could be 

*plfT*Ie in wii^h^carriages could pass wit^ioii^, sinking 
iTi?1^ie ]fiud uf) to the axl^-trees, as uliied to be the 
cSst', and liad made travellin^iiuch easier than it had 
> once^een. t'oaches flew about tlie country at what 
•was^tfien thought the wonderful ratf of ten miles an 
hour instead of^rawling along at th|i slowest possible 
pijice.— But the n(*w coaeluvs wouhBnot carry heavy 
goods, and more than one person had hit upon the 
idea tjuit a stealn-engine might be employed to do 
tlio work. * Of many attempts not one succeeded till 
(Jeurge JHIlephensoif took the matter in hand. 

14. Bailways and Lecomotives.—George Stephen¬ 
son was l^^rft in Northumberland, a poor collier’s son. 
He learnt something about machinery in the colliery 
in^whieh he was employed, and after he was grown 
np he saved money to pay for instruction in rciading 
and writing, lie began as an engineer by mending 
a piimping-engin(‘, and after making some other 
engines lie tried to make a loconndive. The new 
engine was not successful at first, but ho improved 
it till it did all tliat it was required to do. It 
dragged trucks of eoal from the colliery more easily 
and cheaply tliau horses eoidd do. Soiiu‘ years lat (t 
tlib first real raihvay was nnule between Stockton 
imd J)arlington. As yet however Stephenson's eu- 
•gwies diS not go very fast. The next railway to be 
nufde was one between Liverpool and iMjmchester. 
.Stephenson made it go over Chat Moss, a bog ovt‘r 
"which a man ciiuld not walk. When the railway was 
i^iK^e, the proprietors began to be frightt;ned at the 
w^^f^siBg steam engines. Stephenson persuaded 
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them to offer a prize for the best Ioeomol^’*c. Four 
inv;^entors^ sent (iugines to be tried. ^ StephfmsQir’s^^ 
which w'fis called ‘ Th(‘ liocKet,* was the enly one wliith 
would move at all. The other inventors asked to be* 
allowed to trjr again, but they dkl nol. succee'<l on- 
the second day any better than tiny had on the.iirst. 

‘ The Kocket ’ sef off at. t he rate of thirt v-fi ve mih -s an 
hour. After tha niobody doubted that the liiu' mij^st 
be worked by steam, and b(‘fore long then* was seareely 
a towiu in England which did not. -want to have 4 

^ Jj ' 1 

railw’ay. Yet there wt're except ions. The peo])le <»f 
Northampton, for instance, preferred to stick by the 
old waj^s, and that is the rea5.x>n why travellers fn>!ii 
l..ondon to Northampton have to chang<* carriages at. 
Bliswortli and go by a branch liin* which was madt* 
after the inhabitants of Northampton had n‘p<*nted 
of their folly; though at last tin? main line of the 
L(mdon and North-Western Kaiivvay w’as diverted 
from its old course to be brought through their town. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

c 

EEIGN OF WILLIAM IV. 

(isao-is:}7.) . , 

r 

1. The End of the Wellington Ministry.— in lISKO 
George l^'^ died. His brother William was the _ 
new king. H(‘ had only been on tlii\ fhr«ne a* few' 
weeks when (there was another Revolution in Franetj- 

ft / 

The king, Charles X., tried to govern against the'. 
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wishes of the people. There was an insurrection in 
Paris, and the king was ^forced to,fl,y4rom thife’ 
country. His distant cousih, Louis Philcppe, becaihh ; 
king of the French. This news caused a goocf 
deal of pxciteAient in England. People bega^ to 
think that if foreign nations could do so nn&cli, ’ 
Englishmen might try to get rid, of the rotten 
boroughs, and to \send members to Parliament wl^ 
would really represent the people, instead of repre-* 
senting Jbhe great landowners. The Whigs were ii^ 
favour of Parliamentary Reform. Many of them 
were themselves owners of borou^s, but th*ey were 
ready to give them up for the good of the nation. 

A new Parliament was elected in which Vh^fe wore 
many more Whigs than in the old one. They would 
perhaps have been contented at this time without • 
making any very great change, if the Duke would have 
agreed to do something. But the Duke declared that 
there ought to be no reform at all. Whilst this dis¬ 
satisfied the Whigs, the Tories were still angry with 
him because he had displeased them by what he had 
done for the Catholics. The majority of the House of 
Commons declared against him, and he resigned office. 

2. The Reform Bill.—The next rninh^try was 
composed of Whigs an(l of the followers of Can¬ 
ning. The Prime Minister was Lord Grey. Jle' 
and his colleagues rekolved to bring in a Reform ' 
Bill. The bill was introduced into the House of* 
Commons by Lord John Russell. Neither friends nor 
enemies expected him to propose so grcvit a change 
as he did. Sixty small boroughs returning lljl ; 
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.member^were to be disfranchised entirely. Forty- 

mgre wferS to return wly one member instead of 
•two. Most of the seats thjis at the disposal of the 
ministry were given, in almost equaLproportions, to 
tJie countiesf and the great towns, a mw being 
reserved for Scotland and Ireland. Both in towns 
and counties K large hinuher of persons wfire to be 
jtllowed to vote who had never had a vote before. 
*If the bill passed, the government of the countrv 
wodld lorn controlled by the middle classes, and no 
longer by the great landowners, as had been the case 
before. Inside the JJouse of Commons the Tories 
were strong. When the House was asked whether 
it apprc^ed of the Bill or not, the majority w'hich 
approved of it was only stronger than the minority 
which disapproved of it by a single vote, and after 
this a majority voted that it should be altered in an 
important particular. The Government resolved to 
with(Jraw the Bill and to dissolve Parliament, in 
order that the electors all over the country might 
say what they thought. 

3. The Beform Bill rejected by the Lords. —There 
was veryjittle doubt what the electors would think. 
Fven under the* old system of voting there were 
,^he counties and large towns which voted as they 
,plehsed, and in times of great excitement the towns 
of •a middle size w'ould refuse to vote as they were 
bidden, whilst some of the very small towns were 
under t^e influence of Whig landowners. From one 
end of the country to the other shouts ^’ere heard of 
The Biy, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill.’ 
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The new House of Commc/ds, unlike then last, had 
an enormous Whig majoriiy. The Refprm Bill w^s 
again brought in and wap carried through the House 
of Commons. 'The House of Lords, rejected it. 

4. Public Agitation. —The news was received 
with a torrent of indignation. Meetings wer.e 
everywhere held to support tfie (xoverninent, and in 
some towns there w'ere riots and disturbances, fn 
the House of Commons, Macaulay, a young man^ 
afterwards famous as the historian of the Veigns of 
James II. and William HI., called on the House of 
Commons to stand forward to p'^event the excitement 
degenerating into deeds of violence. ‘Iil’old times,’ 
he said, ‘ when the villeins were driven to revolt by 
oppression, when a hundred ‘thousand insurgents 
appeared in arms on Blackheath, the king rode up 
to them and exclaimed “ I will be your leader,” and 
at once the infuriated multitude laid down their 
arms and dispersed at his command. Herein let us 
imitate him. Let us say to our countrymen “ We 
are your leaders. Our lawful power shall be firmly 
exerted to the utmost in your cause ; and our lawful 
power is such that it must finally prevail.” Outside 
Parliament there were men who thought thav. 
nothing but force would bear down the resistance of 
the Lords. At Birmingham a great meeting was 
held by a society called the Birmingham Political 
Union, at which those who were present engaged to 
pay no taxes if the Reform Bill were again rejecled. 
At Bristol there were fierce riots, houses were burnt, 
and men were killed. 
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5. Thu Eeform Bill Jtecomes Law. —Fortunately 
Goyernmt^t and the House of CommcaiR we^ie as 

■■earnest as the p^sople. A third Reform Bill, slightly 
altered from the former ones* was introduced as soon 
as possible, and cfirri(*d through the Common*. Some 
of ffie Lords thought that they had resisted enough. 
It- was known too that the king had consented to 
Croatia *new peers who would vote for the Reform 
.BiJI. Upon this many peers stayed away from the 
JT ouRe, a*id in the spring of 1832 the iBill vras 
.accepte(^ by the Lords .and became law. 

6. Abolition of Slavery, and the new Poor-law.— 
After sfj gjeat a change the two parties began to 
take ne\t nam(‘s. Instead of Whigs and Tories, 
people began to talk pf Taberals and Conservatives. 
The Liberals had a good deal of work to do. When 
the slave-trade had been abolished, the negroes who 
were in our "West Indian Colonies remained as slaves. 
A law was now passed to set them free, and a large 
sum of money was voted to recompense their mas¬ 
ters for the loss. Then too at home there was a 
change in the Poor-law, intended to prevent money 
iK'ing given to those who were idle. It was thought 
jight. tliat no one should be. allowed to starve, but 

^luit people who would not work if they could, must 
^ nol?be»living upon the money of those who are in- 
(JustriQiis. 

7. Dismissal of the Government, and FeeFs first 
Ministry.—Besides these a good many other right 
and wise tlMngs were done. F'or this very reason 

. tlje Government became less popular dian they had 
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been. There are always a large numberrof people ♦ 
who have an interest in things renjaipkig as thSy 
are," and they usually gr^w very angry when iih- 
provements are made. fBesides the'people who dis¬ 
liked the Government because it did right, t-here 
were also people who disliked it because it made 
mistakes. The Conservatives, too, wpre growing ‘in 
favour. Peel, who led them in the House of Com¬ 
mons, was a prudent man, and many persons began 
to think that he could manage things better thaTl 
the ministers could. Then the ministers disagreed 
amongst themselves. Some of thfem resighed. 
last Lord Grey resigned, and Ir^rd Melbourne, one of 
the other ministers, became Prime Minis^eV. The 
king soon afterwards dismissed Lord Melbourne, and 
made Sir Robert Peel Prime** Minister. Peel dii?- 
solved Parliament, and a great many more Conserva¬ 
tives were elected than had been chosen to the last 
Parliament. But they were not enough to form a 
majority, and Peel resigned. Lord Melbourne ‘came 
back into office. 

8. Lord Melbourne's Ministry. —Lord Melbourne’s 
ministry was not very successful. Its members were 
not good men of business, and the C’oniiervatives 
were nearly as numerdus as the Liberals in the 
House of Commons, and much more nurntTOiii? irf 
the House of Lords. People in the country were not' 
very enthusiastic'in favour of the ministry. Nevei/I 
theless, they did some good things. They reformed 
the municipal governments of the towns, ^so that 
the mayors apd aldermen would be elected by t^e 
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greater part, of their felltfw-eitizens, instead of being 
ejected, ona few. Other things they did ; but 
jjrhilst the Conservatives thought they did too much, 
there were somfe fuiberals who wan ted* much, more to 
be done, and thought they did too little. In 1837 
WilTiam IV. died. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

FROH IXE ACCESSroV OF VICTORIA TO THE 
•. FAIL OF THE KELBOHBNE XIHISTBY. 

(1837—1841.) 

1. State of the Country. —William IV. left no son 
to succeed him. Tlis niece, Queen Victoria, as¬ 
cended the throne. She was young, and was popular 
from the first. There were difficulties enough be¬ 
fore the Government, and the Government was not 
c<ynpetent to meet them. I*)rd Melbourne was an 
^sy-going man, who disliked the idea of taking 
trouble.** Often when he was asked hew .some diffi- 
ci^t*thing could be done, he asked lazily, ‘ Can’t you 
let it alone? ’ There were lai'ge masses of people in 
'England in misery. Both the agricultural and the 
manufacturing poor were in great distress. Wages 
wer^ low pid the price of food was high. Soon 
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after the end of the war ^with France, Parliament •* 
hacf passe*d a Corn T^aw, i»aposing a fijAvy duty pn 
foreign corn. It was tljpught that if corn came in 
from abroad it>. would be sold cheaply, and then the 
farmers and landlords could not get etiough for their 
corn to enable them to make a livelihood, and that 
the land would go out. of cultivation. Tn this way 
bread was made very much di'an^r Ihan it. would 
have been if foreign corn had come in. Bosi(h** 
this, there was no care taken for the health o’l* the 
poor. There were no inspectors to see thah the fac¬ 
tories were airy enough for tti^e w'orkers to breathe 
properly in. The hours of labour were. v(»ry long, 
and women and children were put to work^much too 
hard for their strength. In tke <'ollieries, especially, 
women and children had to drag about heavy carfs. 
In the country the cottages of the labourers were oft(*n 
very unhealthy and over-crowded. Very few knew 
how to read and write, so that they had no chance 
of learning how to join together to help themselves. 

2. The People’s Charter. —When people are dis¬ 
satisfied, the first thing they think of usually is that 
if they had political power they could set everything 
right. So it was now.* Large nulnhers f>f men sup¬ 
ported what was called ‘ The People’s CHiarter,’ aiyl 
were therefore called Chartists. It had six' po'iiiis,^ 
(1) universal siiffirage for all men, (2) division of the 
kingdom into eqiud electoral districts, (3) vote by 
ballot, (4) annual Parliaments, (5) penni^ssioi? for- 
every man tp be elected whether he had property 
in land or not, (6) payment to members of par¬ 
liament. Of these, two, the third and ihq fifth, 
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' have now, become law. At that time both the 
.g^Atry and tjje shopkeepers were very mucK alarmed 
*Vhen they heard what a number of Chartists there 
were. Some of .the|je Chartists talked of ^getting 
whftt they wanted by force, and that frightened a 
. good many people. The Chartists were, however, 
certainly right in wanting to be represented in 
I*arliamenl. The Reform Bill had arranged the 
right of voting so that the shopkeepers had votes, 
but very few, if any, of the working men. Still it 
was probably as w^sll that the working men had to 
wait some years for their votes, and that many in¬ 
justices •we?e removed first, so that when they did 
get power they did not come to it angrily as they 
^ould have done at tlfht time. 

3. Post-Office Reform. —It was not likely that 
Lord Melbourne’s ministry would have done much 
to relieve the general suffering. But one reform it 
•effected which has given happiness to millions. One 
day a young man named Rowland Hill was walking 
in .the north of England. As he passed a cottage a 
|x>stman arrived with a letter. A girl came out, took 
the letter^ and gave it back to the postman. In 
those days the charge for postage was very great, a 
skilling pr two being an ordinary charge, as the pay¬ 
ment rose higher with the distance. The receiver 
of* the letter, not the sender, had to pay, though he 
need not take in the letter unless he liked. In this 
* instarnce ,Row]and Hill felt compassionate towards 
tjie girl, paid the postage, and gave hejr the letter. 
,W}>en thcb postman was gone she told him that she 
wtts BCirry tha^t he had done it, as there was nothing 
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written in the letter. Ker brother hgd gone 4.o* 
Lolidon, knd they had agsreed that asi,ihey were t-oo 
poor to pay the postag^e, he should send her a plaftn 
sheet of paper,folded up. She would always return it, , 
but as tong as these sheets of paper came regi\J.arly, 
she would know that he was in.good health. 
story set Rowland Hill thinking, ancl he considered 
that it would cause much happiness if postage were 
reduced to a penny whatever distance the letter wenlk 
The number of letters w’ould so increase that a large 
number at a penny would bring in more than a 
small number at a shilling. Jt would be necessary 
to charge the penny to the sender, by malting him 
buy postage stamps, as when the number^'of letters 
became very great the postman would not have time 
to stop at every door to collect pennies. This idea 
was much laughed at at first, but at last the Govern¬ 
ment took it up. First of all postage was reduced 
to fourpence, and after a little while to a penny. 
The system of low payments and of postiige stamps 
has since been adopted by every country in the civil¬ 
ised world. 

4. Education.—Soon after the ReformfBill a be¬ 
ginning was made in helping the ^read of educaticm 
with the money of the nation. A sum of ^20,0007 
was given to help two private societies which' hadi^ 
been doing their best to educate. Two years dfter 
the Queen’s accession the sum was increased to 
30,0002. It was proposed that this should be' em- ' 
ployed by the direction of some members of the 
Government, and that a school should be ^et up!^ te», 
train the teachers. There was such a resistance to 
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thin proposiil that, it had to he altered a good deal. 
But enough^ done to make a beginning, and 
freih that tim^ it began td* be understood that it was 
the duty of the Government to see that the people 
, were taught. • , ' , 

The Queen’s Mamage. —The marriage of the 
^ Queen called forth afresh expressions of loyalty 
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fi*em^ev€jry part of tlie kingdom. Her cousin, 
4^cince .Abert of Saxe Ckhiirg, who became h(ir hus- 
battdT, was a man of varied learning and accom- 
• j)li8hments. What wms of greater importance, he 
■brou^t with .him an affectionate devotion to his 
young wife, which caused him througlp his whole 
life *to^thr«w away all thoughts of personal ambi- 
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tion, and a prudence and tact which made him her, 
wisest counsellor. He never conside^ec}. anything to 
be beneath his notice, aM always did his" best^to- 
understand thoroughly whatever wjis worth under¬ 
standing at all. Once a man earae t^ the palacje to « 
fit up a new glass chandelier. Prince Albert saw 
him and talked to him. , When ,the man cavne 
away he said that the Prince seemed to know more , 
about chandeliers than he did himself. The Prin£(3 
knew more about many things than Englishmen 
were aware of, and he took great pains to encour¬ 
age whatever he thought would* be for the good of 
the people. 

6. Lord Palmerston and the Eastern ^IC^nestion.— 

Soon after the Queen's marri^e there w as very near 
being a war between England and France. The 
minister who managed Foreign Affairs was Lord 
Palmerston. He had had the same office in Lord 
Grey’s ministry, and had then done all that he could 
to help the nations in Europe which were trying to 
be governed by kings with parliaments instead of 
being governed by kings without parliaments. His 
attention had latterly been chiefly directed to the 
East of Europe. Turkey was growing weaker every 
year, because the Sultan did not know how to govern 
properly. The Turks had conquered that^ pi\rt tjf 
Europe more tl^n four hundred years before, just aiT 
the Normans had once conquered England. But 
they did not unite with their subjects as the Nor-, 
mans did with the English. Their«subjects ‘ were 
Christians and they were Mahometans. The" pqprer 
Turks were honest and brave, and would bear, suffer^ 
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ing so patiently that they astonished Europeans 
who went amopgst them'; but the rich Turks who 
governed th<"kught only of becoming wealthy, and 
did not mind wMat they did to grow richer than they 
were. Besides tliis, a,U Turks were very ignorant, and 
did not care to learn how to govern properly. Their 
great enemy was Eussia. The Eussians had taken 
frc*m them one province after another. Ix>rd Pal¬ 
merston was afraid lest Eussia should gradually gc 
oh till it conquered all Turkey, and he thought that 
Eussia would then be so powerful as to be dangerous 
to other*'Europeart* states, and especially to Turkey. 
Tlie only way of stopping this that he could think 
of was to keep the Turks in possession of all that 
they Inuf got, in hopes that some day or other they 
w'ould find out that it ’was to their own advantage to 
govern well. 

7. Mehemet Ali driven out of Syria. —Whilst 
Turkey was growing weak, the ruler of Egypt, 
■ Melieinet Ali, had been growing strong. He was a 
resolute man witli a well-disciplined army, and some 
years before he had conquered Syria from the Turks. 
The Sultan sent an army to drive him out, but he 
beat the Turkish army, and would have gone on to 
tkke Constantinople, if he had been allowed. Lord 
Palmerston w^as so anxious to save Turkey that he 
persuaded Eussia, Austria, and Prussia to sign a 
tfeaty to stop the Egyptians. As the French did 
not agree to this, they were left out of the treaty. 
They were so angry that a war very nearly broke out 
between France and England. Happily the ill- 
humour cooled down. Mehemet Ali was driven out 
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of Syria, and the Turks had one more chance of try¬ 
ing whether they could govern decent^y.^ «■ 

8. The Fall of the MellK)iinie Ministry.—^'At laU 
the Melbourne ministry came to a^ end in 1841! 
Having (ione ’so little for so jnany years, it sud¬ 
denly announced an intention of doing very great 
things indeed. It was going, to lowej; the duties on 
com. The ministers did not gain anything by their 
proposal. People thought that they oifered to make 
corn che^p, not because they cared about cheap coiS 
but because they wanted to remain in office. There 
was a dissolution of Parliament; and in fhe new 
Parliament there was a great majority against them. 
They resigned office, and Sir Robert P^'e^'oecame 
Prime Minister. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

THE MIHISTBY OF SIR ROBERT PEEL. 

( 1841 - 1846 .) 

1. ConmLeroial Free Trade. —Peel wat at the 

head of the Conservatii^e party, but he was bent on 
improving all that he saw to be amiss, tho,ugh he?" 
took some time to find out all that was Wong.. 
He and his followers were determined that thfc 
duties on corn should continue to be paid. He 
made some alteration in the way in whi^h they Were 
to be paid, byt he did not mean to do any more.. 
He thought that trade would flourish much more 
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’4f.. the duties were‘lowered or taken off a great 
jD^y articfeS^ oommercew Every year h#took*off 
and it was* found that^he more taxes he took 
o^ the more wa^ the amount of monc^ paid in the 

taxes’which reidained. Manufacturers became richer 

•# 

wl\en they could buy articles to use in their factories 
without having ^o pay duties on them. The whole 
people was better off than before, and after this 
there was much less misery than there had been. 

2. * Th^ Invasion of Afghanistan. —Peel had not 
been long in offica when bad news arrived from 
India. Gradually sin^e the day when Clive won the 
Battle oft Pkissey, the English had conquered India. 
Their doiiinions now reached as far as the Sutlej, one 
of the live rivers whicl^form the great stream of the 
Indus. Some way to the eastward was the moun¬ 
tainous country known as Afghanistan. The Afghans 
by whom it was inhabited were hardy and warlike. 
There.was a panic amongst the English in India. 
It was believed that the Russians, who were making 
conquests in central Asia, meant to invade India 
some day, and that Dost Mahomed, the ruler of 
Afghanistim, was their friend. It was determined to 
invade his territory, to dethrdne him, and to set up 
another /uler in his stead. The British army de- 
JTeated fhe Afghan troops, took the fortresses, and 
rGiic*hed Cabul in safety. Dost Mahomed liiinself 
won a victory over some Indian cavalry in the British 
service, gnd tjien delivered hinjself up as a prisoner. 

3. The Rising of the Afghans. —A British force 
•tciiained^ occupy Cabul. Sir William Macnaghten 

c£arge o{ all political arrangements. He fancied 
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that all difficulties were an end. Suddenly an 
insurrection broke out injCabul. Sojqc 6f the most 
notable of the British officials were murdered. Still 
there were British soldiers enough to attack the 
Afghani^ with every chance ox success. Unhappily 
their commander, General Elphinstone, could* not 
make up his mind to run the risk? He waited to 
see what would happen, and before long his* position 
was hopeless. Food was failing, and the numbe^of 
the enemies was increasing. Macnaghtem and 
Elphinstone entered into negotiations with the 
Afghans. The Afghans offered to give them food if 
they would give up the forts by which, the British 
were protected. The forts were given u^d, and the 
Afghans learnt by this to despise their enemies. 
Akbar Khan, Dost Mahomed’s son, invited Mic- 
naghten to a conference, and treacherously shot him^ 
dead with a pistol which Macnaghten had given him 
the day before. The British officers, instead of re¬ 
solving to fight to the last, entered into a treaty 
with the murderer, in which he engaged to protect 
the army on its way back to India. 

4. The Betreat from Cabal. —The retreat began 
sadly. It was winter, and amidst^those lofty moun¬ 
tains snow and ice lay thickly on the path. Akbar 
Khan did what he could to protect the retreating^ 
soldiers, but he could not do much. Crpwdo ,of 
fierce Afghans were posted on the rocks and on the 
steep sides of the hills through which the army had V 
to struggle, shooting down the fagi£ives^ as they 
passed. Amongst the soldiers were English ladies, 
some with children to care for. When they rdache4 
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the end of a narrow pasg through which they had to 
go, scarcely a thousand men were left eut o^ four 
thousand wife had started from Cabul. To save the 

^ * 'j 

\^omen and children they were delivered up to Akbar 
Khan, who piomised to treat them kindly. • He kept 
his^word, and no harm'happened to them. The men 
Rad to inarch*on to death. They reached another 
narrow pass. The cruel Afghans were already on the 
Tocks on either side, and shot them down without 
mescy. ^Very few lived to reach the other end. 
Those few pushed on, hoping to reach Jellalabad, 
W’here there was a British garrison. When they 
were still sixteen mites from Jellalabad only six were 
alive. fhe pony on which one of these. Dr. Brydon, 
rode was so worn out^ and he himself was so utterly 
•fatigued, that he lagged behind. The other five 
pushed on and were slain by the Afghans. Believ¬ 
ing that the last Englishman bad been killed, these 
Afghans went off to tell the tale. Weary and un¬ 
noticed Dr. Brydon came on slowly. At last he 
reached Jellalabad. He was the one man who 
arrived to tell the tale of the great disaster. 

5. Pollock’s Marcli to Cabul. —Jellalabad held out 
against all the Afghan forces that could be brought 
against it. A fresh army under General Pollock 
’Vame ,to its succour. Then Pollock advanced to 
* Cabul, The prisoners were recovered. The place in 
which Macnaghten had been murdered was destroyed. 
Then Pollock returned. Dost Mahomed was sent back 
and allbwed*to reign without further interference. 

/ • 6.‘ The Anti-Com-Law League. — At home some- 
jt&nc was done to lighten the toil of those who were 
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least able to bear it. A latr was made forbidding., 
the employment of women c and girls in himes arid 
collieries. By another la^v, it was forbidSlen to make » 
children work in factories more than six and a half 

** r ‘ • * 

hours a day. Yet the great evil reihained nnre- 
dressed. Bread was dear, because a duty had to be 
paid on com brought in from foreign codntries. There 
were a few men in Lancashire who resolved to devote 
themselves to the work of procuring the abolition o^^ 
the Corn Law in order that the food of the! pedple 
might be brought in free of dutye First of these 
was Richard Cobden, a Sussex ipan, who bad estab¬ 
lished himself in Manchester. He and his friends, 
of whom the principal was John Bright, estElblished 
the Anti-Corn-Law League. Ilf was a society formed 
for the purpose of lecturing and printing pamphlets 
with the object of instructing the public on the evils 
which arose from the Corn Law. The League was 
soon busily employed, but it had many difficulties 
before it. Many of the working class were sus¬ 
picious of it, because it originated with mastef 
manufacturers, and they thought that the demand 
for the repeal of the Corn Laws was a trick * to make 
them forget the Peoples Charter. * Naturally many 
of the landowners were against them, because they^^ 
thought that they would be ruined if foreign cotn #as 
allowed to come in,freely, and because they believfed 
that if they were ruined all England would suffer, and 
in this they had the farmers on their side. Ygt there 
were not a fe'^ amongst the landlords who were ready 
to take their chance of being ruined, as sooij!. as th^y • 
were convinced that the whole nation, and e8pe^ially» 
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the poor, would suffer bj the maintenance of the Com 
l4w. Nefyrartifieless the League persevere<L Itiiad a 
j^ood cause, fUid it set forth its cause with plain and 
convincing arguments. It ^»nverted many persons, 
’and it half eon verted Peel. What* converted him 
eifftrely was the Irish famine. 

7. The Irish Famine.—In Ireland the greater 
part of the population lived upon potatoes. The 
'potato disease, unknown before, appeared, and made 
the* greater part of the crop unfit for fo©d The 
mass of the Irish people found starvation before 
them. The Government tried to do what it could to 
provide ^ork and ^ay for the hungry millions. 
Bountif(|l subscriptions were collected and sent over. 
But all that could bejdone was not enough. Masses 
f>f Irishmen emigrated to America. In the face of 
such suffering Peel felt that food could no longer be 
kept artificially dear. He proposed to the other 
ministers that food should now be allowed to come 
in without i)aying duty. The ministers would not 
agree to this. Lord John Bussell wrote a letter on 
behalf of the opponents of the Government, declaring 
that the Com Laws must be abolished. On this, Peel 
urged his fellow ministers^ not merely to let com 
come freely into Ireland for a time, but to ask 
'Parliaftient to abolish the Cora Laws altogether. 
When Parliament met. Peel proposed their abolition. 
Tviost of his own followers were desperately angry. 
A pew party known as that of the Protectionists was 
formed! They treated Peel as a deserter who had 
dome into office to uphold the Cora Laws, and who 
remained in office to abolish them. The Protectionists 
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however could not get a mijority in the House. A 
certasn number of Peel’s fo^owers wertf cenVinced ly 
his arguments, and he had the suppoi;t of the liberally • 
-who had hithertp been his opponents. The Com Laws 
were abolished, and free trade in'corn was introduced! 
The food of the people was no longer to be taxedt* 

8. The End of Peers Ministry.—Feel’s ministry 
did not last much longer. The first time that the 
Liberals differed from him, the Protectionists joined. 
them agdinst him, and Peel was left in a sainoiity. 
He resigned office. He had done,a good d^ed, but 
he was generous enough to remember that, if his 
had been the hand to accomplish the jWO|*k, the 
thought of doing it had come from anothe|^ and in 
the last speech which he made as Prime Minister 
he reminded the House of Commons that his suc^' 
cess was due to Bichard Cobden. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

PBOM THE BEOimriHO OF *XOBJ) JOBH ^ 
BUSBELL’S MINI8TEY TO TEE £H]^ OF .. 
THE CBIMEAH WAB. 

( 1846 - 1866 .) 

1. The European Bevolutions.—The new^ Prime 
Minister was Jjoid John Russell. He h*ad not.been 
long in office when troubles burst out over nprly tj^e . 
whole of the European continent. The^ year j[848« 
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was one of general alari^j. There was a revolution 
in ;FrancA • King Louis ^Philippe was foreed te fly, 

* g£d a ]^epu151iQ was set up. In Italy the kings and 
princes were forced to alloV Parliaments to meet, 
and to make war on Austria, which ruled ovSr a great 
part of Northern Italy. In Austria itself and in 
‘ Prussia Parliaments were set up after insurrections. 

2. The Chartists in London. —In England the 
.Chartists thought that now was the time to gain 
what th^ had so long demanded in vaiif. Their 
leader Tijas Feargus O’Connor, a member of Parlia¬ 
ment. He and the leading Chartists determined to 
gather jp. epormous numbers on Kennington Common, 
where Kiyinington Park now is, and to carry with them 
a petition to Parliament on behalf of the Charter. 
They thought that Parliament would not venture to 
refuse to grant a request made by so large a number 
of men. They forgot two things; first, that it was 
against the law to go in procession to Parliament in 
such numbers; and, secondly, that the great bulk of 
the English people was thoroughly resolved that Par¬ 
liament should not be bullied into changing the laws. 
The Grovernment declared the plan of the Chartists 
to be illegal, and.invited any,one who would to come 
forward as a special constable, that is to say, to act 
as a policeman for the day. Thousands of men did 
’|s» they were asked, and the Chartists discovered 
that the numbers of those who were against them 
we^e far greater than the numbers of those who were 
on their side. There were about 200,000 special 
constables. Besides, the Duke of Wellington had 
^Idiers ready to act in case of necessity. At Kenning- 
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ton there were not more than 25,000 people, and many . 
of these only came to see w^t was gojng cn, without' 
caring the least about the*^ Charter. The processibn 
of Chartists never tried* to cross Westminster Bridge, 
The great petition was put into a cal\ and carried to 
the House of Commons. Feargus O’Connor «told 
the House that it was signed by 5.,7p0,000 persons. 
The House took the trouble to have the signatures 
counted, and found that there were less than 
2,000,000. On examining the signatures furthpr,^ 
appeared that whole pages were full of signatures 
written in one hand, and that mdny who had signed 
it had written, instead of theil own names, those of 
Prince Albert, the Duke of Wellington,* jnd other 
celebrated persons. Others had written down ridicu¬ 
lous names, such as Pugnose, Wooden-legs, and Bread * 
and-Cheese. It was evident that all these did not 
care much about the Charter. Yet it must not be 
forgotten that there were a great many people who 
did care about it, and that the working men had 
gained by their peaceable and orderly conduct a fair 
right to ask that they should have some part in 
electing members of Parliament, and that their 
opinions about the government of ^he country might 
be heard. ’ 

3. The Death of Peel and the Great Exkjbittoit* 
EuBseU'e Oovemmeiit. —^The time for giving vote^ to* 
the working men was not yet come. The minds of 
Englishmen were taken up at home with seeing that 
the Protectionists did not get power to bring back 
the com laws. People were better oflF than they l^ad 
been before, and as one of PeeUs followers«sdid, ' 
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< they knew’ the reason why.’ But they did not feel 
very enthiis^^^ic in favour of the ijrovernipeat^and 
,i^is prM>abl»that if Sir Robert Peel had lived he 
would before long have been back in office. Un¬ 
happily one-d^’ he fiell from his horBe in the Park, 
and*was so injured that he died shortly afterwards. 
The year after J^eel’s death Englishmen could think 
of nothing but the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park, 
where the produce of the world was to be seen in 
the .enormous glass house which was afterwards en¬ 
larged and removed to Penge Hill. It was a useful 
undertaking, which had been first thought of by 
Prince Albert, and if served its purpose in teaching 
Englisli ^manufacturers that they might improve 
their own work by studying the work of foreigners- 
'Many people thought it "would do more good than 
that. They fancied that because crowds of foreigners 
came to see London and the Exhibition, there would 
be no more wars. These people were soon to be 
disappointed. Two or three years before, the kings 
and princes of Europe had put down the people who 
had risen against them, and had in most places 
abolished the Parliaments that had been set up. 
Shortly rfter the^ Exhibition was closed, Louis Napo¬ 
leon, the nephew of the former Emperor, who had 
he^ ^ected President of the French Eepublic, put 
•doTO the Republic, and marched soldiers into the 
Streets' of Paris to shoot any men who resisted him. 
He then asked the French people to name him Presi¬ 
dent f<*r ten years. They did so, and not long 
•a^^erWards they named him Emperor. • He arranged 
ttfat^ they should elect a Parliament, but he took 
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care that the newspapers should not print anything 
that^he did not like, and that the igam&Dt people 
should be told freely what a great pnff wise man he 
was. In this way he managed to.Uo pretty much 
as he plfiased for some years. ' • • 

4. The Derby Ministry.—Not long after the close 
of the Great Exhibition Lord John Rutssell’s ministry 
resigned, and the Protectionists came intd office. 
Their leader was the Earl of Derby, and their chief, 
man in*'the House of Commons was Mr.^ Disraeli.* 
They dissolved Parliament, but the majoritiy of the 
new Parliament was against them. They gave up 
Protection, and declared that they would fccj^pt Free 
Trade. It was of no use; the majority Tfould not 
support them, and they had to resign. 

6. The Coalition Ministry and the Eastern Diffi¬ 
culty.—^They were succeeded by a ministry known 
as the Coalition Ministry, because it was formed of 
two sets of men, the Liberals and the followers of Sir 
Robert Peel. The Prime Minister was the Earl 
of Aberdeen. They had not been long in office 
when fresh troubles arose in the East. The Emperor 
of Russia, Nicholas, was of the same religion as 
most of the Christian subjects of Turkey. He an^ 
all his subjects would have been glad to set them^ 
free from the rule of the Sultan. He was also a man 
with a very strong will, who governed his o\?n sulj- 
jeets very harshly, an^ who wanted to make his power 
felt outside Russia. He proposed to the English 
Ambassador at his Court that part of the (Christian 
provinces of Turkey should be set free and plax^d 
under his protection, and he offered to let Finland 
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* t^e Egypt and Candia top if it liked to do bo. Such 
a propo^*Tfa#sure to shqck the English Ministers. 
-Xhey did not^wi^h to see Eussia gaining any more 
power in Turkey, than it had had before, and they 
did hot think ^t hond'st to settle the question by an 
agreement which would’ have allowed them to rob 
■'Turkey in the «outh if’they would shut their eyes 
whikt* Russia robbed it in the north. 

• ’ 6. War between Eussia and Turkey.—After a 
time* Nie^olas resolved to do alone what the 
English ,Government would not help him to do. 
He required the Sultan to give him the right of 
protecting ^11 the Christians of Turkey. If this had 
been graf^ted, Nicholas would have been far more 
powerful than the Snltan. As soon as a dispute 
a/ose between the Sultan and his Christian subjects, 
a Russian army would have 'marched in to take the 
part of the Christians, The Turks naturally refused 
‘.to givp way, and Russia then sent troops to occupy 
the Danubian Principalities, which are now known 
as^ Roumania. England and France, Austria and 
Prussia,‘joined in supporting Turkey, though they 
wished if possible to prevent war. Nicholas insisted 
op his demand, and the Tuxlas insisted on refusing 
Turkey declared war against Russia. The Turks 
jiefeShded themselves well on land, but their fleet in 
the'Black Sea was destroyed by the Russians. Then 
the combined English and French fleets entered the 
Black to defend the Turks. From that moment 
it was.certain that there would be war between 
^Ri^sia 01 ^ the one side and England ahh France on 
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the other. ^In the beginning of 1854 war was de- 
olased. Ausfin^ and Prussia remained neutfMr 
-7. The Invasion of the Cripiea and the Battle of 
• the Alpa- —^An English and French army was sent 
to Y^^ma, in Bulgaria. . The Turks, however, de¬ 
fended themselves so well on the Danube that this 
army was not needed tThere, and before long the 
•Eussian troops left Koumania. In the English 
Ministry there was one man who was not content 
with this success. Lord Palmerston urged his col¬ 
leagues to put an end to the power of Bussia in the 
Black Sea. He was rupported by the Emperor of 
the French. It was therefore determined to attack 
the great ^rtress of Sebastopol, in the Crimea, where 
th§ Bussian navy was sAfe under strong batteries of 
guns. Orders were given to Lord Baglan, the 
English general, and to Marshal, St. Amaud, the 
French general, to invade the Crimea, taking with 
them a small Turkish force. They landed to the 
north of Sebastopol, with 64,000 men in all. As 
th^ marched southwards, they found the Bussian 
army drawn up along the top of a hill beyond the 
river Alraa^ They crossed the stream and marched 
up the hill. There* was not mdch skill shown by the 
gonerals pn either side, but in the end the Bussians 
wiere driven off, and the victory was won. 

i. The Beginning of the Siege of Sebastopol.— 
Some people have thought that if the conquerors 
had pushed hurriedly on, Sebastopol would have 
been taken. Instead of that they 'Vj^aited, and, 
ihaiuhing^round the head of the harbour, they at- 
t£Cbked«Sebastopol on the southern side. Even then 
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some have thought that, the allied arniies mighij 
have fonced their way in with a rushi .But they did 
not try it, and prepared ior a regulgr* siege, Sefis^s:^. 
topol was not to be taken in that way so easily. 
There was inside it a vast store of guns, and of 
everything needed for defence. What was •more 
than this, there was a man of genius. General 
Todtleben, inside it. He set to work and fortified: 
the place. The guns of the allies were not enough 
to beai>down the fortifications. t 

9. The Balaclava Charge and the Battle of Xnker- 
mann. —Then came the fight at Balaclava. The 
Eussians attacked, and were driven bacl^. An order 
was sent to Lord Cardigan, who commanded the light 
cavalry, to retake some guns^which had been captured 
by the Eussians. He misunderstood it, and thought 
that he was directed to charge into the midst of the 
whole Eussian army. The poet Tennyson has told 
the story how, when Cardigan gave the order, the 
brave men rushed to their death, knowing that all 
they could do would be in vain. They would not set 
an example of disobedience. Very few escapt^d. As 
a French general who was looking on said, ‘It 
is magnificent, but it»is not war.’w Thou^nds more 
were to perish because the generals did not know 
how to lead their men, and the Ministers',at horne 
did not know how to provide for them. At Inker- 
mann there was^a great battle. The few English 
troops were surprised in the early morning by the, 
thick columns of the Eussian army*; They held 
out for soriie hours, till the French came to theijp 

I • ^ f 
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help. The Bussians were driven back, and the 
allied armies Were saved from destruction*'^ 

• / 10. WintEdlm the Crimea. —The battle of Inker- 
mann had beenVought in theljeginning of November. 
It has ofbdn*been balled a soldiers’ battSe. The 
English private soldiers'and the officers of the English 
regiments were more intelligent, and more ready to 
“act ■ their own responsibility, than the Bussians 

were. But there was no skill in the general who 
commanded the army. He had foreseen nothing, 
and he provided for nothing. Neither he nor the 
IViinisters at home had provided for the winter. 
They had hoped to be inside Sebastopol before that 
came, aiJd instead of that they were still outside, 
on the bleak hill-side It was not all the fault of 
the general or the Ministers. It had been long 
since England had engaged in a great war, and all 
the lessons of the last one had been forgotten. 
Wellington’s skill and the bravery of his troops 
were remembered, but not his patient labour in 
providing all things necessary for the subsistence of 
the-4ioups. The Ministers had indeed sent many 
things, but they had not sent enough. A storm 
swept over the Black Sea, and wrecked vessels laden 
with comforts for the soldiers. The storm brought 
bitter i^old to the men on shore. They had but 
tffiks to protect them against frost and snow, and 
the tents were often blown down, leaving them with¬ 
out,. shelter. The men fell ill by hundreds, and 
medicine and medical comforts were sent out from 
. Eri^land. But there were constant blfinders. The 
Rick *ahS wounded were sent to one place, the 
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medicine was sent to another. Men at home who 

«t 

had Co pTCvide the proper ^things werd so feager and 
excited to do what was right th^^^they usually ., 
ended by doi^ig what was wrong. Once a large 
amount of coffee was sent out*to keep the soldier's 
warm. Those who sent it forgot to have it roas\.ed, 
and they did not send out dny macMnes for roast- ' 
ing it in the Crimea. Another time a large ' 

of boots was despatched. Unfortunately they were.^ 
all made to fit the left foot. « 

11. The Hospital at Scutari.-^'With grq^t diffi¬ 
culty the sick were sent away to^a hospital at Scutari, 
near Constantinople. When they arrived thcye there 
were doctors to cure them, but no nurses |t> attend 
to them. There had beeii* noi nurses in the Penin¬ 
sular War. Sidney Herbert, the Minister who hall 
the charge of the war, saw that the best doctors 
could do but little without the help of women, and 
he asked Miss Florence Nightingale, who had taught . 
herself how the sick should be nursed, to go out 
with other ladies who would volunteer to help the 
poor men at Scutari. She at once agreed''to go' 
With her help the hospital was brought into order. 
Many a sick man’s life was spared, and many a dying 
man went peacefully to his rest through the gentle 
help thus offered. What she did was a token«rfor 
good in every way. One of the best tilings that arp 
happening in this time in which we live is the dis¬ 
covery of the many ways in which women can help 
men in the work of life. In Queeil Elizabeth’s 
time the great poet Shakspere told about the li^es r 
of many good and beautiful women. Evei.' Shaksi 
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pere himself ^cotild neVfer have imagine d Flor ence 
liiightingale.^. Good wonfen in his days were gentle 
’liad kind to tnfeftr husbands and brothers. Now they 
ean out into the jf^orld and be geiftle ai\4 kind to 
thoipoor, the sick, and .the afflicted. 

.r- 18. The Pi^erston Ministry. —^At home English¬ 
men lopked on* at all the misery and confusion in the 
TSrnnSi with growing anger. They thought that 
‘B(»inebod^ must be to blame, and they qpuld not 
clearly make out who the somebody was. As soon 
as Parliament met, the Government was attacked, 
and forced to rcsigm hVom every side there were 
calls upgif Lord Palmerston to be Prime Minister. 
It was Alowu that his whole heart was in the war, 
^nd that he was a ma^ of strong common sense and 
of resolute character. The arrangements for the 
army were gradually brought into order. Perhaps 
things would have improved even if Palmerston 
had not been there to direct them. Officials were 
beginning from many failures to learn their duties, 
^he ^nter too was passing away, and their work was 
e^ler than it had been. But it was something to 
have a man at the head of the Government who 
knew both how to work himlielf and to make others 
•do the^iame. 

. *13.* The Fall of .Sebastopol and the Snd of the 
Wir.—During the summer which followed the siege 
of Sebastopol was pushed on. The English army 
wa^ in* good condition. Officers and men were 
ieaming their work. But the French army was 
ml»re i^^erous than ours. It occupied the best 
fiositions, from which the town was most easily 
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attacked. One assault was made, from which both 
FVenchTafid English were driven back. 'Ilien caire 
another. The English attack faile'l, the French' 
was successful Sebastopol was taken. Through 
the next winter the English army'increased in 
numbers and improved in discipline. But ther«^ 
was no more fighting. The Empero^ Nicholas had 
died in the hard winter which did so much h^'xu co 
the English and French armies. Now that SetM^- ‘ 
topol had been taken, his successor, Alexander 11., 
was ready to make peace. In the spring of 1656 
peace was made. The fortific*'.tions of Sebastopol 
were destroyed, and Russia obliged to proirisc not 
to have a fleet in the Black Sea. The chi^f object 
of the war had been to sliS^r Russia that she must 
not settle the affairs of the lands governed by the 
Sultan in her own way, and this had been gained. 
There was, however, a belief in England that the 
Turkish Government would improve, and govern 
those countries better. This was, however, a mis¬ 
take. The Sultan and his Ministers did not im<« 
prove, or learn how to govern, and after a few*years 
there were fresh troubles in Turkey. 
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• XBX miAS MITTIHT. 

(1867, 186S.) 

* Ttonbles in India. —In the year after the 
Crimean War was endeci the attention of men was 
fixed on*a country still farthet to the Ellst than 
TurkeyIn 18^ exactly a hundred years had 
passed since Clive h^d won the battle of Plassey. 
The religion of the Hindoos, who form a great part 
of the n^ives of India, teach^many things which 
seem vciy strange tc<» Erfgffsmnen. Amo^g other 
things they are taught that they will be defiled if 
they eat any part of a cow. By this defilement they 
will meet with much contempt fiom their fellows, 
and will suffer much after their death in another 
world. The bulk of the army in India was composed 
.qf Hindoos, and it happened that an improved xifie 
h&d ic^ly been invented for the use of the soldiers, 
and that ^e cartridges used in this rifie required to 
be greased, in ordbr that theymight be rammed down 
•qasily into the barrel. The men believed that the 
gr^B^ lised was made of the fat of cows, though this 
not really the case. There was, therefore, much 
suspicion and angry feeling among the native 
sol^ers^and when ignorant men are suspicious and 
angry .they are apt to break out into deeds of un- 
•relsoning fury. The danger was the greater be- 
(sause^ ^Toat many of the native princes were also 
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discoenf^pted. These princes governed^ !f]bates scaV* 
tered about over Indiaf though they ^ere * uot 
allowed to make war with one another. Many* of 
them had goVemed very badly,'ha^ ^i^uined .their 
subjects by hard taxation, and had spent the m9ney 
they thus obtained in vicious an(][ riotous living.. 
The English Government in IndU had interfered, 
with some of these, and had dethroned them, an¬ 
nexing <.their territories to its own, and rulingathe 
people who had been their subjects by means of its 
own officers. The consequence ^as that sohie of the 
princes who had been left in possession of authority 
thought that their turn would come next, ^nd that 
they too would be^dethr^ed before loi^. These 
men w6re therefore ready to help against the 
English, if they thought that they had a chance of 
succeeding. 

2. The Outbreak of the Mutiny.—The place at 
which the soldiers broke out into open mutiny was 
Meerut. They fired at their English officers, killed 
some of them, and massacred such Englishmen Us 
they could meet with. Then they made off for 
Delhi. At Delhi lived an old map whose ancestors 
had been the chiefs of the Mohamihedans who hait 
once conquered India, and who had successively* 
ruled India under the title of the Great Mogul, 
Their descendant was without power and authority,, 
but he was allowed to live in state, in a magnificent 
palace, and had a large allowance of moneyv to sup* 
port him in^ every luxury. The mutineers placed 
him at their head, and cdled him the Enf^^eror* of' * 
India. Happily the Goyerpor-Geneipl of In(^ wai^ 
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Lord Canning, * George Canning’s son* He knew 
How to oppqpe^the mutineers, and He sent |QW%«Hurge 
bSdy of Engls^h troops VbicH happened to be on 
_?ts way to China* Till they came he must look to 
India itself for. help. • In the north-west of dndia lay 
theaPunjab, a provinco recently conquered, and the 
best English t(oops were there. The Punjab was 
gpver:q,ed by Sif John Lawrence, one of the best and 
wisest of the English statesmen in India. He at once 
disarmed^ the Sepoys in the Punjab. Then he sent 
forth an army to besiege Delhi. That army was not 
compost of British troops only. The Sikhs, or 
natives of the Punjkb, were a fierce, warlike race. 
Not malW years before they had fought hard for in- 
depende^. Now the2.,,g;ese*^conciled to British 
mle through the wise government of Lawrence and 
those who served under him. They despised the 
natives of the plains on the banks of the Ganges, 
and they were eager to serve against the mutineers. 
They formed a great part of the army which Lawrence 
despatched to the siege of Delhi. But though the 
H^khsjand the English alike fought well, Delhi was a 
large city, and it was long before it could be taken. 

3. CaWnpera.-T-The mutipy spread to Lucknow. 
Lucknow was the capital of Oudh, which had lately 
*he^ iguexed to the British dominions. The few 
‘Er^^lishmen who were in the town were driven into 
dh inclosed house and grounds known as the 
Beudency, with their wives and children. There 
they heM out against the raging multitude outside 
til^ h&lp might come. Worse things than this 
*ha|>panl4 At Cawnpore. There were there about a 
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thoasand Britisli men, wopen, and children. The 
old ociceniinder, Sir Hugh Wheeler, tlSdvght that* he 
might trust a native named Nana Salfib, who livdi^. 
near, as Nana Sahib hdd been paxtfcularly friendly, 
to him. *^He did not Imow that Nana Sahib bated 
the whole British race, because the English Govern¬ 
ment had refused to acknowledge his right to an^ 
inheritance to which he laid claim. Wheeler 
tired into a hospital round which was a low mud 
wall. He had with him more than five, hund^ 
women and children and less than five hundred 
men. Nana Sahib arrived, but he came not to help 
Wheeler, but to put himself 'at the h^ad of the 
mutineers. The mutineers again and agair made a 
rush at the low muthwM... ^gain and afain they 
were beaten ofT, but swarms of them were firing 
all day, and many of the defenders fell under their 
bullets. The poor women and children had to crouch 
for shelter under the wall, with no roof over their 
heads to guard them from the scondiing rijn of the 
Indian sun. There was but one well fixm which 
water could be drawn, and those who went to-draw 
water there did it at the peril of their lives. The 
mutineers took care tti direct their bullets upon it^ 
and many a man dropped slain or wounded as he 
strove t6 fetch a little water to cool the 
mouths of wife or child. At last Nana Sahib, 
ing that he could not get in by force, offered to let* 
the garrison go safely away if the hospital were stnr^ 
rendered. The offer was accepted, and^'all who still 
lived were taken down to the river and placed fa 
board large boats, to fioat down, the streauL «^Thje, 
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traacherous mutineers never meant that they should 
eseape wif^h their lives. *They gathered on;&sbhank, 
and shut them down. %ome of the women and 
Jbhildren who weVe still alive were carried to a house, 
where'for soxpe *days they were kept alive. The 
mtwderers were sent in» and they were all massacred. 
.Their bodies v^re thrown into the well from which 
their brothers b,nd husbands had sought for water 
in^ihe days of the siege. Of the whole number 
whiph had been with Wheeler at the beginning, only 
four men escaped to tell the miserable tale. 

4. Clemenoy Canning.—was no wonder that 
such news as this pttt all EngliEhmen in India into 
a fury <IL'vmtb. The tale was bad enough in itself, 
bnt evenwore horrible told and believed 

than any which really happened. The talk was every¬ 
where of revenge. Even here in England, men 
whose lives were spent in deeds of kindness could 
not refrain their tongues from uttmng words of 
cruelty, not merely calling out for the death and 
destruction of the actual miuder^s, but of the popu* 
•latfionspf whole cities, in which, as in Nineveh of old, 
th^re were many thousand persons so young and inno¬ 
cent that4hey knew not their right hand from their 
Ml No wonder that Englishmen in India were 
•even fiercer still. One man remained cool amidst 
the wild outcry. Lord Canning, Clemency Canning as 
he was -called in derision by those who were asking 
fiw blood, rescdved that there should be punishment, 
but bpthing more, and that as far as it was possible 
to make a distinction the innocent should not suffer 
Jtfaill^guilty* He bore the soom of thousands. 
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Let his name be held in honour. It requires truer 

brave;5jJ^^ stand alone in r^lsisting a nyiltitude eager 

to do evil, than it did to ^tand readyJTor death boi- ^ 

hind the mud wall of Cawnpore. ". * 

5. Tl^e Beouvery of Delhi the ^Vef of Duek-'~ 

now. —Before long tilings be^an to look better. ©.In 

the south of India there had. been no mutinies. At 

<■ 

last Delhi was taken, and reinforcements began to , 
arrive. The Englishmen cooped up in Lucknow 
were in<, desperate straits. Sir John J^wre^e’s 
brother, the good and brave Sir Henry Lawrence, 
was slain. Unless help could reacii them, they would 
be obliged to surrender from want of food, lliere 
would be another massacre like that at^Ckwnpore. 
As it was, the shot 'p^^u^ in amongst thep, killing 
even the wounded in the hospitals. Mines explode^ 
beneath the feet of the defenders, and the enemy 
rushed in like a tide. With a desperate effort the 
enemy was driven out. So it went on, day after 
day and week after week. Sickness and death were 
busy among the little band as well as the enemy’s 
shot. Help was coming, though they knew it not. 
Havelock, a brave pious soldier, who prayed, and 
taught his men to pray, as the Puritan soldiers did 
in the days of Cromwell, was hastening to Lucknow 
with a small band, but one large enough for the purr> 
pose. He had fought his way steadily on* when 
another soldier. Sir James Outram, arrived. Outlain 
was Havelock’s superior officer, and might have 
taken the command from him, but^ he 4,was' too 


honourable a soldier for that. ‘ To you,’ he wrote 
to Havelock, * shall be left the glory of ^^lie\Sng*. 
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Lucknow, for which you have already struggled so 
'much. I ^shay accompaily you, placing my military 
• service <it yoj^r disposal^ should you please, and 
sfejFving under .you as a yplunteer.’ This happy 
l^nd. of blathers fc^ught on to accomplish their 
mission of mercy. lu .Jjucknow it was known that 
tl^y were on the way,^but it was hard to believe 
Ijiat th<?y woutd come in lime. At last the good 
news was told. Some one had heard the bagpipes 
of the Hi|^hlanders sounding the pibroch—the music 
of their own country— beyond the ranks of the foe. 
Havelock and Outram were there indeed, and the 
sorely tried garrison 4was saved. 

6. Sir tSolin Campbell in India. —Havelock had 
BuccourecJ the garrison of Lgj;ti<ow, but he Imd not 
men enou*gh to beat dflnfhe enemy, and he soon 
afterwards fell ill and died. Before that, Sir Colin 
Campbell, an old Scotch general, had been appointed 
Commander-in-Chief in India. Campbell had more 
men at his disposal than Havelock had had. Bit by 
bit Northern India was reconquered. There were 
terrible ptmishments, and peace was at last restored. 
The task of governing India was even ttiore difficult 
than it had been before. Our children and grand¬ 
children will be able to say How 
«o^m;^Bhed. 
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chapte;p xlix. 

nU)X THE EHD OT THE D^DIAH WmSi. 

TO .THE' PASSIHO OF ' THE SEOOHS 
BEFOEK BIU. *- 

(1858-1867.) 

1. The Beform Bills which did not Pass.—Bedpr^ 
the Indkm Mutiny was suppressed Lord Palfnerston’s 
ministry had come to an end. There was an^attempt 
in Paris to murder the Emperor Napoleon, and a 
foreigner living in England whs supposed to have 
had something to do with the plot. Wyther he 
had or not, he was’’%&^»itt;«jjj[ by an Enp£sh jury. 
On this the French grew very angry with England; 
and called on us to alter our laws. No nation likes 
to be told what it ought to do, and Lord Palmerston 
was charged with having been too civil to the French 
Government. He was beaten in the House of 
Commons, and he resigned. A Conservative Govern¬ 
ment took office, with Lord Derby at its head anct * 
Mr. Disraeli as its leader in the House of Commons. 
This Ministry did not^ last long. . For schne years 
there had been a growing feeling amongst many of 
the statesmen on the Liberal side that ther^ ovghf 
to be a new Beform Bill, which would allow fhe' 
working men to vote, and several attempts had been 
made to get such a Bill passed. But most pegple 
in the House of Commons did not Care ftbout a 
Beform Bill, and people outside the House did i^t', 
care much about it either. Their minds |!'€re too. 
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'Httiiich taken up with other matters. They had had 
the. European drevolutions to think of. had 

xiome the estehlishment of the Empire in France, 
and after that* the Crimean War and the Indian 
Mutiny. Now that pjl these things were pver, the 
Conservatives thought that they would bring in a 
_ Keform Bill too^ but they did not succeed any better 
.„than the. other party. The Liberals said that it was a 
bad*lleS)rm Bill, and beat them in the House of Com¬ 
mons. Then there was a new Parliament, .sihd the 
new House of Commons declared against them. 
Lord Palmerston became Prime Minister a second 
time. He did not Limself care for a Heform Bill, 
but, as bl^e of his colleagues did, he let them bring 
one in. ^he new House^pg^JZ^^^irinons did not icare 
much more about it than the old one had done, and 
so the Beform Bill came to nothing, and as long as 
Lord Palmerston lived no new one was brought in. 

2. The Frenoh War in Italy.—^Perhaps there was 
very little thought about the Beform Bill because 
every one was eagerly watching the things that were 
taking, place in Italy. Hiat country was cut up into 
little states, and most of the dukes and kings who 
ruled in those states ruled against the wishes of 
their subjects. The north-east of Italy, irom hlilan 
to ^enice, was governed by the Austrians, and 
Austrian armies were ready to march to support any 
o! ^e kings or dukes against their own subjects. 
No wonder that Italians began to think that they 
would, rather Sana one nation, and be able to manage 
th^ own af^s, without being meddled with by the 
•*Au%^^^ Brave men had long been forming 
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schemes to set Italy .free, but the Austriains were" 
too strong for them, and for years nothing was d 9 ne. 

In tEe^ear 1848, the year of the European revor\u- 
tions, Charles Albert, tl^e King of Sardinia, who ruled 
over the north-west of Italy, declai*ed himself ready 
to fight for Italian independence. He attacked the 
Austrians, but the Austrians were too strong for 
him, and he was beaten, and forced to resign his 
throne. His son Victor Emmanuel, who suLcj^itJ^^ 
him, longed for the day when he might carry oiit his 
father’s design. At last in 1859, two yearff after the 
breaking out of the Indian mutiny, he was able to 
do what he wished. Napoleon* offered to help him, 

A French army, with the Emperor at its* held, came 
into Italy, and defatted the Austrians in tly two great 
battles of MagentaarjU' "Sulferino. Tne Italians 
hoped that the Austrians would at last be driven 
out of Italy. It was perhaps as well for them that 
they had to wait a little longer. No one trusted 
Napoleon. He thought it a very fine and noble 
thing to help the Italians, but he wanted to get 
some advantage for himself. The Prussians threati^ 
ened to join the Austrians, and the French made 
peace. The country about Milan was, given to 
Victor Emmanuel. Venetia, as the country about 
Venice was called, was left to the Austrians. 

3. The Kingdom of Italy. —It was difficult say 
what was to be done with the rest of Italy. Tke 
Emperor’s plan was that the dukes should remain 
where they were, and live in a friendly '^ay with ' 
Victor Emmanuel. But the dukes had run away, 
and their people did not want to have tl\^ bSck.'. 
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The peoplp .asked that "V ictor Emmanuel should be 
tl^eir king, tnd so the central part of Itai^ was 
joined to the north-west. *Savoy and Nice had to 
be given tOiPVanCe. ^ A year or two* latere the new 
kingdom had a further* increase. Garibaldi landed 
iri Sicily with a thousand men, to attack the kingdom 
of ^Naples. The King of Naples did not know how 
to make himself popular amongst his subjects, and 
his kingdom fell like a house of cards. Victor Em¬ 
manuel now ruled in Naples as well as in Turin. 
The next question was whether the dominions of 
the Pope were to become part of the new kingdom. 
Many (^;iliiolics from other nations, especially 
FrenchmA-n and Irishmen, eprr.S'fo tight for the Pope. 
An Italian army attacked them and defeated them. 
Rome itself and the country round Rome was only 
saved to the Pope by the French Emperor, who in¬ 
sisted on keeping a French garrison at Rome. 
Victor Emmanuel ruled over all Italy except over 
Rome and Venetia. 

• 4. The Volunteers. —The English Government 

had been very friendly to Italy all through these 
changes. • Most pnglishmen^were glad to hear that 
there was another independent nation in Europe, 
"hnd th^y were glad that, at all events, the French 
•had not gained any part of Italy for themselves. In 
England there was a great suspicion of the French 
Emjieror. He had all sorts of schemes in his head, 
and no^ne could tell what he was likely to do next. 
■LgrdTalmerston ^bought the best thing to be done 
wasjbo^'jrepare for the worst. Already, before Lord 
Palnterstoi? came into oflBce, young men engaged in 
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all kinds of employments Rad offered ^to form voluni*' 

teer regiments, to be ready to resist^ invasion ff*.it 
came« Every encouragement was" given to theni, 
and the ^Bifle -Volunteers were^establislved as a per¬ 
manent part of the British army. 

5. The Commercial Treaty with France.—In 

Palmerston'S ministry the Chanceflor of .the Ex¬ 
chequer, that is to say, the minister who liad**to 
make ^1 arrangements about taxation, was ^ IllrJ 
Gladstone. Year after year he tried to carry out 
the work which Peel had left uiicompletefi, of im¬ 
proving the system of taxation‘by removing burden¬ 
some duties. He did not like to see tii^growing 
risk of a quarrel btet g^en En gland and ]^ance, and 
he gladly forwarded a pla!n idr inducing tne Emperpr 
of the French to agree to a commercial treaty, by 
which English goods should be admitted into France 
upon payment of no more than a low duty, and French 
wines and other articles should be admitted in the 
same way into England. The treaty was arranged by 
Cobden, who went to Paris to talk it over with the 
Emperor. He and Mr. Gladstone hoped that if the 
two nations traded with one another more, they 
would be less inclined to quarrel. “ 

6. The Civil War in America. —Whilst tha tj^ty 
with France was being made, events beyond the 
Atlantic drew the attention of every one in Europll. 
The United States of America were divided into two 
parts. In those of the South some miUions«of.black 
slaves worked for their masters, mostly in producing 
sugar and cotton. In the North there ^.‘e^e ^o 
slaves. . The free states flourished and uncreated in 
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*i 7 ealtli and population, «The slave states did not 

flo^urish iit'till. The slavecwners thought tliey would 

' hfi better off if’ they could go to fresh mil further 

west, and carry their slaves with them. The free 
• • # 

states declared that they might keep their slaves 
where they were already, but that they should not 
take them anywjiere outside the slave states which 
already existed. In 1860 there was an election of 
a new President, the officer who stands at tjie head 
of the American Republic for four years. This time 
Abraham Lincoln was elected, a man who was de¬ 
termined not to allqw the fresh land outside the 
slave statues to be cultivated by slaves. The Southern 
States def^ared themselves ind^''udent, and formed 
a government of their "under the name of the 
Confederate States. The Northern States kept the 
old name of the United States, and resolved that the 
Confederates should not be allowed to separate, A 
.terrible war followed, which lasted fcff four years. 

7. The Blockade Ennnere and the Priyateers.— 
English feeling took different sides. The upper 
classes and the merchants were mainly on the side 
of the South. The Northern navy was strong, and 
tjockaded the poits of the South, to prevent any 
goods being carried .in. Many merchants in 
England fitted out quick steamers as blockade 
rqnners, to carry arms and powder and shot and 
other stores to the Confederates. In time the Con- 
$ federates thought that it would be an excellent thing 
if they, could buy from their English fqends armed 
^«hips, a^^ have them sent out from English ports. 
The English merchants did as they were asked, took 
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the money, and sent out these ships j^o plunder and 
to bum the merchant vessels of the, United Statea 
One of the most famoiM of these was the AlahanCa. 
It did an eilbrmous amount ,of damage, for which . 
Kngland had afterwards to pay, as tlie English 
Government had not stopped the vesseFs sailing,- as 
it ought to have done. 

8. The Cotton Famine.—To one part of iCnglaud " 
the American War brought terrible suffering. 
Masses of men in many of the large towns in the 
north depended for their daily'bread upoh making 
cotton goods. The cotton used in this manufacture 
came at that time almost entirely frcm th(j/Soufhera 
Stiites. There w^F^ possibility of bringing it from 
those states, as the bloclmcling ships of the Noi^h 
would have stopped it on the way. All that could 
be done was done to get together supplies of cotton 
from Egypt and India and other parts of the world. 
That which came from these sources was not nearly 
so good as the American cotton had been, and even 
of the bad cotton there was not enough. The cotton 
famine, as it was called, stopped the mills, or caused 
them to work at short time. Thousands of persons 
ready to work to earn* their livelihood were thrown 
out of work through no fault of their own. Jn^any 
a house there was want and hunger. That want«and 
hunger were nobly borne. Not only were * the* suf¬ 
ferers patient under their misfortune, but they were 
not to be tempted to speak evil of* the ^Northern 
States, whose blockade was the cause of theirmisery. 
They believed that the slaveowners of ^^Sutl^ 
were in the wrong, and that if the war«went en lodg 
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.iliougli ths itten of the J^orth would win, and that 
when they won they woujji set free the slsrv'es. The 
.forking ment>f the north were right. After four 
years of hard-fought war, the North won the victory, 
and the sla'fes were ftet free. The English* working 
inaif had done something for himself without think¬ 
ing of himselflat all. 'lie had shown that he was 

* tapiibl®’ of standing up for that which he believed to 
be .a righteous cause, however much he might suffer 
through cit. It was impossible to deny such 
men as ^these th^ rights of citizens. They were 
surely worthy of having votes to send members to 
Parliament to make the laws, after showing that, 
under most trying circumstances, they knew 
how to qjey the law®. A x'arliamentary Refonn 
ip^hicli should reach them could not now be long in 
coming. 

9. The Last Days of Lord Palmerston. —It was 

Well known that Lord Palmerston would not hear of 
Parliamentary Reform. Mr. Gladstone, however, 
declared in its favour, and Mr. Gladstone was likely 
fo have great influence soon. In 1865 a new Par¬ 
liament was elected. Before it met Lord Palmerston 
died. He was eighty years of age, and kept brisk 
and active to the last. He was the most popular 
&ai>iD»*England, always cheery, and ready to speak 
B^ffien<Ry word to every one. But there was work 
now to be done which needed the hands of younger 
tneiv. 

10. the Hinistry of Earl Bussell. —The successor 
^bfjLord Palmerston was not a young man. Earl 

* {vuBsell/Vho had once been the Lord John Rnspell 
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who had advocated Parliamentary llefolrm not long* 
after the 43attle of Waterloo was foughtj^Hid who had 
had much to do with the %rst Eefori» Bill,* becahie,7 
Prime Minister, to advocate a second Reform Bill, the 
object o^ whicli would be to gmj votes to the work¬ 
ing men, as the first Refornt Bill had given votfes to 
the tradesmen, Mr. Gladstone was ^he chief person . 
in the House of Commons. A Reform djill was 
proposed, but the House of Commons did not q^re 
about it^ and would not have it. The Myiisters at 
once resigned office. They thought that it was so 
important to reform Parliament tnat they would not 
keep in office unless they ermld do this. Lord 
Palmerston had stayed in office after prifposing a 
Reform Bill, but they**eare(J^about reforiy and I^rd 
Palmerston did not, 

11. The Conservative Ministry and the Second 
Reform BiU. —A Conservative Ministry came into 

mf 

office. The Prime Minister was Lord Derby, but 
the most important minister was Mr. Disraeli*. All 
at once it appeared that though the greater number 
of the members of the House of Commons,did not 
care about Reform, the working men did. There 
were meetings held in*different p^s of the country 
in its favour. In London a large body of men made 
up their minds to hold a meeting in Hyde ^arV, to* 
make speeches about Reform. The Govemipent 
tried to shut them out. They broke down t'he rail¬ 
ings and held th3ir meeting. The Government 
found out that it had no right to shut tHem out. 
Mr. Disraeli*saw that the working men were hoy^ in 
earnest, and that they were determinedylbOL have * 
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reform. He determinecj to be the person to give it 
to; them, .When I^arliament met he presented a 
^fieform Bill, ^hich did not satisfy anybody. When 
that would nof do he prescifttjd another Eeform Bill, 
which* was f^ccepted.* When it became la\f everyone 
wht) had a house of his* own in a town of any size had 
fhe right of voting, ami almost everyone who lived 
in thfvcourilry who had a house which was at least of 
a .moderate size. The working men had got wliat 
th»y wj^jited. They w*ould now bo consulted on 
the making of the laws. 


CHAPTER L. 

THE PASSING OF THE SECOND EEFOEM 
BILL TO THE END OF LOED BEACONS- 
FIELD’S HINISTHY. 

(18G7-1880.) 

1. Irish Troubles. —The year in which the Re¬ 
form BilFwas parsed was ony of trouble in Jrelaiid. 
An association was formed, the members of which 
"w«r^ J^mown as Fenians, for the purpose of soparat- 
infe Ireland from England. This association had 
many friends in America, where many Irish were 
living. An attempt was made to rise in insurrec¬ 
tion • iif Ireland itself. The insurrection was not 
li^l^o succeed, as the Irish had scarftely any arms, 
and<»^* discipline. It happened that when the 
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Irish collected in the hilli^ it began to* snoW, find 
they were* unable to remain in the open, country. 
The attempt was easily put down. ^ At Manchester , 
some Fenian pi^soners were being carfied in a prison 
van, when some Irishmen ruslifed at thi? van,* to set 
them free. A shot was fired, and a policeman Vas 
killed. Some of the Irishmen were tried for murder,* 
and hanged. • 

2. The Irish Church and the Gladstone Ministry:* 
—These^things had a great effect on many of*the 
Liberals, and especially on Mr.^ Gladston^e. He 
thought that it was not enough to keep the Irish 
down by force, and that it would be right ^o find out 
whether the Irish^ad anything to compllfin of, in 
order that it might b'e remedied. The ^st thing 
which he proposed to do was to take away the iif- 
come of the Protestant Church. The greater part of 
the Irish people was Catholic, and had to support 
their priests out of their own pockets, whilst the 
Prcitestant clergy were piid by money which the law 
reejuired Irishmen to pay, whatever their religion 
iniglit be, and were also treated with more-honour 
by the Government than the Catholic priests were, 

as if their Church had been th& Churcli of the 

* 

country. Mr. Gladstone proposed to put an end 
to this, and to allow both the Catholic and the d^o^ 
testant clergy to be paid voluntarily by their owy 
congregations. Mr. Disraeli, who was now Prime 
Minister, as Lord Derby had become too ill to attend 
to business, objected to this, but the Huuse of 
Commons agreed with Mr, Gladstone. Paryamc^nt', 
was dissolved, and the new Parliament** was on 
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Mr. Gladbtone ’8 side. Me therefore became Prime 
fillister.” * ^ • 

• . 3. The Irish' Church Act and the Irish Land Act. 

7 —The first thing that the new ministry did was to 
pa^ a law lo take away the money from the Irish 
Protestant Church. The next thing that it did was 
to pass a law about Irish Land, and to try to do what 
was just between landlords and tenants. Some 
years aft€*rwards there were great complainis in 
Ireland ^hat enough had not lieen done. But, at 
all e\ei!ts, the law was an honest attempt to remedy 
^what was wrong. • 

Education Act. —IMany changes too were 
made iu'^England, The greater of tl»ese was the 
.jntroduoti^iu of a new system of education. For 
many years the Government had been enabled by 
Parliament to do more and more for education. It 
had given large sums of money to certain Societies, 
which subscribed money to pay for schools on condi¬ 
tion that the children were properly educated. A 
Jaw was now made to enable the people who li\ed in 
a district to set up a school to be paid for by them¬ 
selves. These schools, which are known as Board 
fichools, would t*(Mch a groat many children who 
*4iad n<jt Ix^en taught by th(‘ Societies. Parents too, 

• who neglected to send their children to school, w’ere 
to be made to do so. 

6. The Ballot Act. —Another new thing was the 
introduction,of voting by ballot at elections. Before 
.this, 'every man who voted had to give his vote 
’ ojlei^iy^^and many persons were afraid to vote as 
Theydthought right for fear of offending either their 
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employers or the people antongst whom they lived. • 
Now no one knows how thoy*’v^ote. It was‘thought at 
the time that the ballot, would preveqit voters from* 
taking bri,bes. This, however, has not been the case, 
and we can only hope that men will sbme day^be 
ashamed of taking money for their vote. Not much 
more than a hundred years ago noblemen and 
gentlemen took money or 8om{ithing that was‘worth 
money foj^ their vote in Parliament, and perhaps \ 
hundred years h(mee some writer will b(? able to 
spf'ak of it as a wonderful thing that there hj.d been 
a time when some people took iBoney for their votes 
at elections. ' ^ 

6 . The Franco-Cferman War.—^W^hilst thcye things 
were being done in England, groat events wft*e taking 
place on the Continent. In 1866 there had been a 
war between Prussia and Austria, in which Prussia 


was completely successful. Italy had helped Prussia, 
and obtained the country about Venice at the end 
of the war, so that Austria was now entirely excluded 
from Italy. The French grew extremely jealous o£ 
Prussia, and in 1870 the Emperor Napoleon picked 
a quarrel with Ihe King of Prussia. In the war 
which followed, all (torfnany took part with Prussiaji 


Tlu; Germans invaded France, and defeated thei 
French armi('s in several great battles. The fijn- 


peror Napoleon Was taken prisoner, and France aghin 


became a Republic. Then siege was laid to Paris. 


After bearing much hardship, the grqat city \ras 


starved out and surrendered. France had to- give, 
up some of her provinces. The King of.Filissia 
became the German Emperor and the Jittle Stated 
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of Germany^ united togei^hor to form the German 
Ejjppire., *The Italians, tfpr>, took possession of Rome, 
w\d there was pow at last a^United Italy under one 
king. • . 

The ilhid of the First Gladstone Ministry.^ 

Ajt home the Gladstone Ministry had been very busy, 
and, as often happens, people got tired of seeing so 
many Changes made. Even some who had sup¬ 
ported the Ministry were dissatisfied with its ponduct, 
and wlieit, in 1874, a new Parliament was elected, 
it had a« large Conservative majority. Mr. Disraeli 
^iccjime Prime Minister, and remained in office for 
six yearf^ • 

8. Disraeli’s Ministry andr the Turkish Dis- 
fnrbances.-^ After some time there were fresh 
troubles in Turke}^ Some of the Christian inhabi¬ 
tants rose against their oppressors, and in one place 
the Turks massacred men, women, and children. 
The European States sent ambassadors to Constan¬ 
tinople, to see what could be done, but though 
they gave some good advice to the Sultan, the 
Sultan, as is always the case, refused to take it. 
All the States except Russia thought there was no 
more to he done.* Russia de*clarcd war against the 
.Sultan,^to make him do what he had been advised to 
'sdo., *11ie war lasted about a year. The Russians 
lia^ great difficulties, and lost a great number of 
men, but in the end they beat the Turks thoroughly. 
They njade treaty with the Sultan, by which a. 
great.part of the provinces of Turktjy in Europe 
* W£4fe“lhUien away from the Sultan and given to the 
peoplp who,lived in them. Mr. Disraeli, who had 
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now become Earl of Beaconttield, thougbl that Ruesia 
would make the people inr. these proviifces .obey ^ts 
orders, and would in thj:s way become too powerful, 
I£e and the English Government insisted that Russia 
should consult the other European States and ipake 
a new treaty, and he was prepared to go to war if this 
were not done. This made him iJ'ery popular in 
England, though there were many people who*did not 
wish to have a war with Russia. At last Russia pfVe 
way, and the different States sent Ambassadors to 
Berlin, where a new treaty was drawn up, by which, 
though many of the Christian peoples were set free, 
some, who had been taken away from im(k‘^the rule 
of the Sultan by^the Russian treaty, wore placed 
under it again. There have been more trouble? 
since, and they are not likely to end as long as the 
Sultan continues to rule, because it does not seem 
possible to teach him to govern well, or to make him 
care to learn. 

9. The End of the Conservative Ministry. —After 
this there were wars in other parts of the world. 
There was another invasion of Afghanistan and a 
war in Zulu Land. In 1880 there was again a new 
Parliament. This timt* the people^ thought that the 
Conservative ministry was too fond of war, ^nd th^ 
new Parliament had a large Liberal majority. * Jlr.. 
Gladstone became Prime Minister a second time'. * 


*m 
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CHAPTER LI. 

THE SEOOND GXAESTONE tfINISTET. 

,JL. Troulileft abou\ IriBh Land. —The atCention of 
the new Ministry was ^rst directed to the disputes 
which had arisen between landlords and tenants in 
IrMan^. In 1881 a law was passed which was in¬ 
tended to put an end to crimes of violence, and 
another faw was passed which was intended to settle 
what rent ought 4,o be paid. There were in the 
Jlouse of Commons ^ certain number of Irish mem- 
bers^wbp Vere called Home Rulers, who were so 

I 

called bc*cause they thought thist Irish difficulties 
.^ould ne\%‘r be really at an end until there was a 
Parliament meeting * at home ’ in Ireland to make 
laws for that country. There were also in Ireland 
some persons who were so angry with the English 
Government that they were ready to commit crimes 
to take vengeance on it, and in 1882 some of these 
men murdered two officials. Lord Frederick Cavendish 
and Mr. Burke. After this there was an alteration 
in the Hws made against crime, and matters in 
i^reland were soniewhat imprhved, though there was 
fitill trouble in store. 

. {^.'Invasion of Egypt. —In 1882 an Egyptian 
officer -named Arabi, with the help of the army, got 
all the power in the country into his hands, and 
leff Te^ivfikj.who was the Khedive or governor of 
Egypt, without any authority at all. ^ Some people 
iir^5>;?j)e were afraid lest there might be a mas- 
sacraof Chi^istians in the East unless Arabi were put 
(iowp/ and others, who had lent money to the Egyp- 
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tian Government, were afraid lest theylshould not. 
get it bae^. There was m»ch talk of pifcting Ara^i 
down, and at last the English Go\;erfiment did it« • 
Alexandria was^ttacked and taken, and a battle was- 
fought at*Tel-el-Kebir, in whicli Arabi w^as defeated. 
He was transported to Ceylon, and Tqwfik’s govern^- 
ment was re-established. Tewfik wefi, however, not' 
powerful enough to rule without the assistatice -of 
the English, and the English soldiers have remaiiiea • 
in Egypt ever since, whilst English advi^rs have 
helped Tewfik to improve the condit ion of the^people. 

3. The Soudan and the Mahdi^—The part of Africa 

to the south of Egypt is commonly knowm as the 
Soudan, or the ooiintry of the blacks. ^ It had 
formerly been ruled by the Egyptian Gc/ernrnent,^ 
but it had recently been under the power of a man 
who gave himself out as the Mahdi, or the prophet 
who was to re-establish the Mahomedan religion in 
its greatness and purity. In 1883 he destroyed a 
whole army sent against him under Hicks Pasha, 
an Englishman in the Egyptian service, and the^ 
English Government advised Tewfik not to attempt 
to reconquer the Soudan. ^ 

4. Gordon and the St)udan.—In different parts o^ 

the Soudan there still remained Egyptian garrisons,^, 
and it was thought in England that if the Mfllfdi . 
conquered them he would massacre every man, 
woman, and child in them. English people were 
therefore most anxious to save them, though it was 
difficult to reach them without a very large army, ^ 
and also difficult to send a large army into a 

country. General Gordon offered to try wh&:he*r he« 
could not save the garrisons without any amy at 
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*all. He wrfB a fine sokMer, and a man who never 
epiired himsfelf when he thought it possible to do 
good to his fellow-creatures. He had at one time 
governed the Soudan well and justly , and had been 
reverenced the people as one who had saved them 
from misery. In 1884 he went almost alone to 
Khartoum, the^ chief city of the Soudan. It soon 
appeared that he was not strong enough to over¬ 
power the Mahdi, The English Government hesi- 
tateci before they sent an army to relieve Iiim, and 
W'ben at. last the,army approached Khartoum, a 
treacherous native opened the gates. Tiie followers 
^ the ^talidi poured in, Gordon was murdered, and 
the Kni^ish army was obliged to retreat without 
saving anyone. It had come too late. 

5. The third Reform Act.—In consequence of its 
failure to relieve Gordon, the Government became 
very unpopular in England. 3-$efore it reached its 
end it was able to agree with the Conservatives 
about a third Reform Act. The country was divided 
into districts, each of which returned a single member, 
and the franchise in the counties was lowered to the 
same leve} as that at which it stood in the boroughs. 
T,n this way the agricultural labourers and the arti- 
.zans who lived outside borough-towns acquired a vote. 
In *1885 the Government was turned out of office, and 
v;as* succeeded by a Conservative Government under 
Lord Salisbury. This government, however, did 
not ^hol(J office long, and was followed by the third 
(Gladstone Government in the beginning of 1886. 

;%°^onclTision.—So far we have come in the story 
of our country. What lies before us we cannot tell; 
but this we can tell, that England has prospered 
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most when she has most sought to do tljiat which it 
was her duty to do, Sh^ has a heavy burdexi to 
bear. Her people go forth to the endl of the worfc^. 
they meet with men oi other races,'and often with 
men savage and ignorant. We can to 'help 
these, and we cannot help fhem unless we uncler- 
stand what they are and what they v^nt. We must* 
not try to make all men exactly as ourselves,*but -be 
glad if they grow better and happier in their owh. 
way. At home, too, we must not be impatient. ‘We 
do not all think alike, and we dp not all ^t alike. 
Let us learn to say plainly what we think, and to do 
boldly wbat we believe to be right, Jlut let 
honour those who differ from us, if th^jy liiffer 
honestly. We boast of our freedom ii^' England, 
and we do well. But let us make up our mincfs 
that if we have freedom we will use it for the com¬ 
mon good. No man liveth to himself. He is bound 
to use the powers of his mind and body for the help. 
of his brother man. Freedom is good because it 
sets us at liberty to make the best of ourselves for 
the sake of others. Free England has been, on the 
whole, a wise England. It has kept itself from 
violence and fighting •at home because it has lelj 
all difficult matters to be settled by argument and^ 
not by war. Besides this, it is for all of ue fJO Ve-^ 
member that if our laws are good it is because gres^b 
men, and men who were honourable without being 
great, made them good. If we are not savages tand 
heathens, it is because our ancestors have handed 
down to us a better life. Each generation hgs*^s^en. 
better in something than the one before it,*andT it if 
for us to make the generation in which we live 
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better tbah the last one ior the sake of our children 
wljp will come after us, , We need not be "very great 
. dr very leamtsd to help in this work. Each little 
.child, as he of she grows up, can do something. 
Every time we choose the good and avoid the evil, 
we^set a good example to others. Thousands of 
small right acts done come to a great deal when 
they ere taken together. As we read what men of 
. old have done for us, let us think of their deeds as 
the poct,Brow’ning thought when he was bailing off 
the Spanish coast.^ His mind dwelt on Nelson and 
the ,old warriors who had fought and died there 
<,For their country, Trafalgar was in front and St. 
Vinbent' behind. Then, as he turned to think of 
himself, the words that rose to his lips were 

I ■ _ 

Here and here did England help me ; Low can 1 help 
England ? Say 

WhoRo turns as T, ibis evening turn to God to praise 
and pray. 
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CHAPTER L 


AVCiarif B&II0H8 _ a. Lived in small tribes under cbiefe 

or Rings, h. Could not read. c. Kept cattle, bunted, fished. 
d. Made Mskots and pottery, e. Grew barley &c. in S.K. 
/*. Mined for tin in C'Oriiwall. g. Less civilised in centre and 
north, and .only partially clothed in skins. 

Seligion. —ITeatheii; called Druidmn. Priests called Druids, 
Worshipped Sun, Moon &c. Oak and mistletoe sacred. 

British Bemaini. 

a. Cromh*chs. b. Pottery, coins &c. found in tombs. 
c. Temples (supposed), as Stonehenge. 


BOHANS. —First' arrival, under Julius Osesar, B.C. 5S. 
Under Aldus Plautius, A.B. 43. ■ Conquered South Britain. 
Built tq)vns (Chester, Batli &c.) Made roads {strata or 
, streets', hence names Stratton, Stratford &c.) Formed camps 
{castra: hence names Lancaster, Chester &c.) Did not 
destroy Britons, but improved their laws, houses, agriculture, 
mining &c. Introduced Christianity. Kept peace. 

Boman soldiers withdrawn, 410. South Britain invaded by 
IHcts froiu north of Clyde, and Scots from Ireland. 


tirom^lech {-leek ): a burial 
'‘farmed by laying a 
•xlagston<f aefross others. 


]Ced>i‘ter-ra%6-an {fniddle of 
the land ): the sea between 
Europe and Africa. 
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eon'quered: overcame} van¬ 
quished. ^ 

Ohester-le-Btreet, in Durham, 
ut one time a bishop’s see. 

Stratton, in Cornwall. * 

Stratford, on Avon in War- 
wickahire. 

fort-i-fi-ca^tioni: strong build¬ 
ings for defence. 


^mif^aion-a-ry: one sent on a« 
mission, as to preach. 

I do-minlon: lords^pi territt^ • 
of a lord ol* ruler. [L. dofn\^ ' 
nm, a tot'd.] 

firon'tier: that part of . a 
country whil^h fronts an¬ 
other; the boundary* be* 
tween tw6 countries. 


CHAPTER II. 


TUS EVOLIBH.—Came from about* the Elbe in Germany; 
Were of three tribes,— Angles, Saxons, and Jutes ; spoke Low 
German (much like Dutch) ; were h&rdy sailors, but addicte^ 
to plundering. * . ^ ‘ 

Belton.—Heathen; taught them to be brare,nCt merfiful. 
Worshipped Woden (war god); Tkor (storm god); Frea 
(roddess of fruitfulness) &c. [Wednesday is 0Wodett's-J,ag<‘, 
Thursday, Thxjr's-dag ; Friday, Frea'a-Jay.'\ 

English Conquest.—Some Jutes under Ilengisk and Horsa 
landed inThanet m 449, and forminl Kingdom of Kent. Ijater 
some Saxons founded Kingdoms of Sussex (S. Saxons), Wi«sex 
(W. Saxons), Essex (E. Saxons) and Middlesex (Middle* 
Saxons). Angles founded Northumbria (N, of Humber), East 
Anglia (Norfolk, Suil'olk &c,), and Mercia (midland counties). 

As a rule the English slew or drove out the Britons; pulled 
down dwellings and churches, and rooted out Christianity. 
Ify year 600, they hod conquer^ all to the E. of Pennine and 
Mendip Hills. • 


Sooial lifo.—^Two grades in society, besides slaves —eords 
freemen ; each family in Separate homestead. The tribes-^ 
men met to judge criminals, and to make war and peadj|>. sStfoA 
after their arrival in England, the tribes had Kings at thelr*'^ 
head, to lead in battle and preside over the assembly of the 
tribe. 


Treatment of Criminale. —Whilst the English were in .Ger¬ 
many, murder was avenged by relative of murderAl person; 
afterwards (to qvoid blood-feuds) compensation was made in 
money. Personal injury, robbery &c. were compen|^M«dqby. 
fiuaily to family, Accused persons were cond^i^Ara 4is 
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; Quitted Ly oath of family or neighbours {compurgaiMrC ); or, if 
They failed to get compurgators, they were tried by wdeal 
(lyalking bKndfold over red-h§t ploughshares j dipping hand in 


j|)oiling water). • 

.de-8cend'ed, pp .: C^e down; 

. derived. * . 

de-^roy'ed: \nbuilt’, rifined. 
•epVrate-ly: a^art; one-by- 
. •• one. 

ne-ces-sa-ry (ne^:^ needful; 
•recj^aisite. 

•con'quer-or: a victor; one who 
‘conquers. 

com-mit'tfd: did; perpetrated, 
com-pur^a'tion: act of jmrg- 


• mg from charge of crime by 
testimony of others. 

criml-nal, n.: oifb guilty of 
crime. 

or'de-al: a dealing out ; judg¬ 
ment. 

char^ao-ter; quality; reputa¬ 
tion. 

sur-priee', n.: wonder; as- 
tonishment. * 


CHAPTER III. 

# 

Co&Terston of English. —Augustine came from Rome by order 
‘•f>f Pope Gregory, 507. Converted Ethelbert, King of Kent; 
founded church at Canterbury, and was made archbishop. 
Christianiity spread over south from Canterbury. North con- 
verttid by Pauli'nue from Canterbury, and Atdmij who camo 
from Iona, and settled in Holy Island, 
al-le-lu^ah (-ya), or alleluia: 
a Hebrew word meaning 
* Praise ye Jehovah.’ 
eath-e’dral : a church in which 
a bishop has a setd or throne, 
arch-bish'op (arcA-*chief i 
biehop « overseer) : a bishop 
t over other bishc^; a pri¬ 
mate. 


ChriB-ti<an^i-ty: the religion 
taught by Christ. 
zeal^ouB-ly: with seal; earn¬ 
estly. 

quar'rel-Ung: disputing an* 

venge'^ance: return of inj uries; 
• retribution. 

moa'^aB-te-ry: a home fof monks. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Union of England. —The kings of the Jutes, Angles and 
BBRconqpften guarrelled and fought with each other; llie weaker 

t The accent (') ])laoed over a vowel,indicates a short, or dose pliable 
syllable of necesaary iacluded the c, it vfbuld have to 'be pro- 

— l|y-rr-ir- ^ ^ 
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conquered by" the stroiiger. Egbert t)f WesSex conquered tbd 
others, and became overlord of iliigland, 827. .Some of tb«.. 
conquered stales si,ill bad kings and laws of th'jir own; l^ut 
they were not allowed to light wflb each other. "• 

Danish Invasions' —Banes (or Northmen) f:^hi Benmark and* 
Norway began to plunder east coast, and to Ibrm settlements;' 
this Itsd to constant tighting and partial return of barbarism. 
Alfred, grandson of Egbert, for a time driven from his throne, 
took refuge iu Aiheliiey; defeated Banes at Etiiandune, and by 
Treidy of JFedmore [878] gave tln'm land to uorlb-east of line 
from London to Chester. in names of places indicatijs 

Danish settlements,—as Grimsby, Kirfty.j 

Alfred’s Government. —^Having settled with the Banes^.lio 
tried to improve his oomitry:—1. Formed a navy. 2 ’Frans- 
lated books and brought in foreign scliolars to instm*t his 
people. S. Collected and improved the iSws, 4, Encouraged 
f(jreign trade. 

Submission of Danes. —Kings after Alfred (Edwdnl, Ath'.l-' 
Stan, Edmund, Edi'ed)^ gradually won the north itom the 
Banes. JEnyland re-united and at peace, 054. 

per-pet"n-al-ly : without ceas- the Oon’ti-nent ; the maiidand 
ing. of Europe, 

rev^or-enced : honoured; re- sno-oeed'ed: followed.inorder; 

spectod. came after, 

chalice: a ewy; especially a die-oov^ered : saw; found out. 

communion cup trana-laled : carried oVvr ex- 

jew’el led: adorned with pressed the same sense in 

jewels, another language. 

gov’em-ment: rule; control. 


- CHAPTER V. 

Edgar * The Peaceful; ’ committed govommciit to Dtois^ac^ 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who kept peace between Banes ana 
English, and allowed each their own laws; loved hooks,^ music < 
&C. ; promoted education; supported the monks. 

Ethelrod ‘Tlje Unready;’ arrival of fresh Danes; king 
bribed instead of fighting them,— Daneyeld ; arri-ml of siwegen j 
Wessex overrun ; London captured by Canute; fiight of Ethel- 
red to Normandy)' Edmund ‘ Ironsides ’ forced Canute t(jcie 
up South-eastern half of kingdom j death of Edmimd, 
election of Canute, lOlC, 
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Canute allowed Jlnglis*h H^eir own laws; kept Jieaeo between 
tli&m and l)ii^es ; was gentle^and just; succeeded by liis sous, 
TtFio were brut^ men and bad kiugs. On their death, Dunes 
•and KiiglisU elected Kdward, son ol'Kthelred, lG4:i. 


• chron'i-cle: a record, of events 
■ iit order oi^tiino. • 
cin<il-ised: made citizens ; re- 
claimed from savage slaty. 

■ peace'a-bly: quie#Jy j without 
quarrelling. 

etf-u-ca'tion; act of hrinyiny 
. ’ .out ; training; instruction, 
mav^tyr: ^ witness -, one who 
dies as a witness, 
right'eows-ness: stateiof 
nc^8 ; uprightness. 


vig'or-ous :*strono^ and active; 
energetic. 

a-pos'tle: one sent off ; a mes¬ 
senger-, a missionary. 

realm: kingdom j what is 
reiijned over. 

pi'o-ty; devoulness; religious^ 
ness. ^ 

ac-com'pa-nied: attended: 
• • 1 * 
jomud. 




CHAPTEPw VI. 

THE NORMAK CONQUEST. 

The IfomaiiB, of same race as Danes; part of Franco about 
fteino seized by Hollo in t)12; called Normandy; Normans 
leanitjto s(>enk Frenc*h; dukes did honmye to French king; 
more. civilise<l than Ki;glisli; land divided among nobles 
(knights) who did homage to duke; knights had absolute powir 
ovci' peasants. 

Serfdom in England.— Since time of Alfred some Fnplisli 
frc'emenhad become serfs, or villeins, but they W'cre protected 
fiom ill-tii'atmcnt; if accused, might bring compurgators 
JLChapterll.) • * 

^ Edward * The Confessor,’ more Norman than English; filled 
"oifices T^ith Normans; French spoken at court; Engli.«h angry, 
rose under Godtvin, earl of Wessex, and drove out Normans. 
€)n^3odwm’s death his son, Harold, ruled in Edward’s name; 
after Edward’s death Harold was elected king, 106G. 

XjtvasionB.—J/(7ro/<f JTardrada, a Norwegian king, invaded 
north of fCngloiid, was defeated and slain nt Stamford Dridp?. 

William, dulte of Normandy, claimed throne, landed at 
, defeated and slew Harold at Senlac, lunr Hastings, 

' and^0$ ^'Qwned kijig, 1006* 


u H 2 
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suo-oesW: one ^ho follows, 
or comes £/fter. 

a c>k n 0 wl e d g ed : confessed 
knowledge of\ owned, 
phrase: a part of a sentence ; 
expression. 

hom'age : service of a vassal to 
his lord, or tlio promise to 
! bo his man (L. hom-Oj a 
man). 

in-terii-gent : having intellect ; 
discerning; well-informed. 


f4»m-parg'a-tors; those who 
joined to jmr^e or cleat a 
'* man from^ the charge \if 
crime b^ their teslimotiy., . 
con^se-cra-t^: made 8acf’ed\. 

set apart for raecial us^ 
Nor-we'gi-an : ’belonging to 
"Norway. 

des Vla-ted ^ made londy ; laid 
waste. 

pal -i-sade : a fence or fbw 'of 
pales (stakes). 

-- 


CHAPTER VII/ 

TEH KORMAltS.* 

William L, 1066-1087. | Henry 1,1100-113fi'. ' " 

William II., 1087-1100. | Stephen, 1136-1164. 

WILLIAM I. ‘ The Conqueror ’ (10G6); loved it^rder; mad^ 
all obey him; harsh and cruel if opposed; treated English who 
opposed him, as rebels; gave their lands to Normans,* Normans 
supported him througli fear of English,—English through fear 
of Norman barons; William allowed none to have much land 
in one county; built castles in towns; allowed none t«> .^^ob or 
murder, but himself. 

Feudal System. — Conquered lands belonged to king^ were 
divided among retainers on condition of military service; • 
barons and tenants did homage for lands. 

Domesday Book gave list of landowners, accoux\|t of lands, 
and payments or service duetto king. » ^ 

william's Cruelty.—Laid waste Vale of York to protect 
southern England from Danes and Scots; destroyed houi^Jin> 
New Forest, Hants, to fit it for hunting purposes. « 

WILLIAM n. / The Red^ (1087), second son of William-I.« 
able and energetic, but unjust and cruel; English, in fear of 
barons, supported him. Kept sees vacant, and collected 
revenues; during illness, made Anselm archb^hopAnielm 
opposed king and was banished; king killed in New Forest. 

HENBY I, ‘ the Scholar * (1100) ; third son of ; 

brought up as an English prince, married on 
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pended on Enfflwh support his elder brother Robert. 

Kept baroii^ down; took N<jrmaudy from Robert. Ruled 
jiiljtly but &tem^; taxed hetft?ily. Died 1136. 


»stark: «tiff ; unbmding; stem. 
aVbacy ; ollice oi an abbot. 
for"|pit-ed: V^st by misdeeds, 
ty.irant: ; a ha;'sh 

ruler. 

sehemes : plans; gi&signs. 
trai'tor.:. one who betrays j one 
•guiTty of treason. 

•for'tile {’■tU): bearint/’, fruitful, 
dew-as-ta^ion : act of laying 
waste. 

pas'sion^te-ly : inteneely. 
cov'et-ouB-ness: avarice; 
greediness. • 

^ vl'^sta-cle; 4iindrauce. 

'* s 


•in-snr-rec tioa: revolt; rebel¬ 
lion. • ^ 

des'pe-rate-ly: hopelessly; 

recklessly. 

ir-res^o-lute : undecided; wa¬ 
vering. 

con^sci-ence: self-kmivledge \ 
sense of right and wrong, 
r e-mon'strance ^ ai^umeut 
against; expostulation, 
cro^sier; a bishop's croe^'orstaff. 
r^-oon-oiled (rck~): restored to 
friendship. 

t;f-ran-ny; oppression; harsh 
rule. 


CHAPTER VHI. 


STEPHEN, son of Adela, daugliter of William I. (1135); 
chosen in preference to Matilda, duughlor of Henry 1.; w'ell- 
dLspj)8(‘d, hut tvenk; cre.wn claimed by Matilda; civil war and 
anareJiy; barons built castles, and oppressed people; tortured 
and imprisoned thcun to extort money; starved thousands. 


Angenn or 

Henry II., 1154-1189. 
Richard I.. 1189-1199. 
John, 1199-1210. • 
•Henry HI., 1210-1272. 


Plantagenet Einga. 

Edward T., 1272-1807. 
Edward 11., 1307-1327. 
Ndwurd HI., 1.327-1377. 
Ilichai-d IT., 1377-139t]f 


*• ^ HENBY 11., son of Matilda, first king of Angevin or Fian- 
fage^ef^'um ( 1154 ) ; strong and energetic; introduced reformc; 
plumed down casth's and restort^ order; substituted money 
payment for inllifnry service; allowed small land-owners to 
carrj’^ arms. ICstablishcd r*'gnlar assizes and juries. 

Quarrel with Church,—Criminal clergymen wore tri(*d by 
church dburts find not properly punished, Henry wanted to 
.have them tried in civil courts; Archbishop*Becket opposed 
, th^^-'-'OS accused of embezzlement; fled to France; allowed 
^t9 tWdTh* agorift olfended Henry; murdered by four knights: 
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this It'd to a pt'bellion; TTenry^did penance, satisfying tlie 
; and gave up his claims over the clergy. 

Conquest of Ireland bt'pnn. [C^omploted by Bgr 

inheritance and marriage Henry ruled all tine .west of France.« 
Siiececniod by his son lii(jhard,'ll8y. 


sc-cufl'tomed to go: in the 
h'lbit of going. 

rap ine (-m): robbery ; plun¬ 
der. 

jn-di-cial (-d/s/*-): portainmg 
to courts of law. 
as-si^zes: ])eru)dical courtslield 
by jiulge.s in coimtit^s, 
ez-pense: cost; outlay, 
chan^'oel-lor: pri'sidtmt of n 
court or of a department of 
the .state, 

bu-si-ness (fnz-): what makes 
one hiiHi /; employment, 
ez-trav'a-gant : wandvriny be¬ 
yond bmiTids; wasteful, 
tnunp'e-ry pretest; worth¬ 


less * pretence,; c a mad»>up 
charge. 

am-bi-tiouB (-hish-): desirmig 
of ]M>wcr <«'• advancement, 
tnr^bu-lent: fiiil of rommotion ; 

unruly; diNonierly. '■ 
ap-proach'ing: coming m^r. 
de-barred'': haired oiiJ) ‘X- 
cliKletl; hindered. * 
pro-ceed'^d: pp. yvne fior- 
ward ; i.ssiuKl, 

re-belM-on; act of reb'lhng , 
revolt. ■'' 

per-snade': adcise tlurowfldy f 
eonvince. 

op-po-si-tion: of jdaciny^ 

ayaiiisf ; resistance. 


CIIArTEU IX. 

SICHABB I. (IIRO) hf>ld and daring; a good soldier; a had 
king; quarndsome and overbearing to his tHjunla, 

Crusades.— Wars of the (yogs; undertaken to wrest Jcrii- 
snlem from Turk'^; begun in time of William TI., through 
preaching f»f Fetor the Hermit. Jerusalem enptufed by Ist 
Crusadt'; r(‘tnken by Tnrk«i'*m lime <»f Henry IT, llicluml^ 
joined'“Kuig of Franeo and Duke of Austria in On! crusade, but 
quarrelled with both of them; defeated Turk-s hut fpiled to,* 
tnl\e Jerusalem. Taken prisoner in Austria > snrrendv^fy 
Emperor Henry VI.; ransomed by English. Killed dur,ihg 
invasion of France, 1109. ' 

JOHN cliose,. king in preference to an elder brother’s son,— 
Arthur; John wa.s wicked, selfish, mean, CTuel, Jeceitfiil. 
Imprisoned and mm Jenni Arthur; calk'd to account by Philip, 
King of France,-he refused to attend; Philip seized bis French 
lands north of the Loire. ^ ^ 
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Quarrel with Pope.—Aghinst John's wishes, pope made 
Stfephen L^ngton ArchbLshon of Canterbury; John refused to 
aHihiit hnu; pogelaid England under an Interdict (church belL? 
esUent, d(iad unl^^ied); then excommunicated and deposed 
.John; as the French were about to invade^ England ana the 
English wer^ turnin'g against him, John submitt^, and held 
his jdngdom under the pope, 

• 

• ** Uagna Carta.-^Langton* became champion of English libcis 
ties; was supported by baroiLs; drew up a charter of liberties, 
aifd C(tmpolled 4phu to sign it, 1215. Its main procisions W'ere 
.11) Free and prompt j ust ice to all; (2) Security of person and 
' pr(g)erty ^linst illegal seizure ; (5) Control of taxation by the 
Great Coimcil of all the hing’s tenants in cliief [except for three 
aidSf namely,—at Icn^Iiting of king's eldest son, marriage of 
J^is eldest daughter, or lor ransom of kings person], 

. Death King.—John then got pope ta annul charter, 
'^na'diired^mprcpiiaries to make war on his subjects; tliey called 
in Lewis, sou of King of France, to help; hut just then John 
died, 12IG,, 


om'oi-fled: put to death on a 

cross, • 

mas'sa-cre (-A:cr): general 
slaughter. 

BouiKou' {Booh/onr/ *): duchy 
and city of Belgium, 
de-ter'mined ; set bounds to ; 
resolved; made up his 
mind. 

OC^cn-pied : seized ; taken up; 
covtiredj* 

•ac-com''plished: completed \ ef¬ 
fected ; acliit'vid. 
•r^^’ceg-zased: hnovm atjain, 
rap'’ioined: redtsemed ; freed 
^ by pu^ioso. 
ra-pa^cious: grasping; greedy, 
dis-ap-pear'ed: vanished; died 
in an ^nknown way. 
iner'oen-a-ries :* soldiers who 
. fight merely for hire. 


ar-bi-tra'^tiott: umpireship; 

friimdly settlement, 
dis ap -point'ed: balked ; frus¬ 
trated. 

bap'tism: rittj of dipping or 
.sprinkling w’ith water, 
ma-li-cious: full of malice; 
spiteful. 

ez-oom-mu'ni-cate: to pvt out 
of communion ; to expel 
from the church. 
iSg'ate : a papal ambii.«|ador. 
dis-pos-ses^sed; ])ut out of pos¬ 
session ; deprived, 
out^lawed: deprived of the 
benefit of law. 

prin'ci-ple: a truth ; a rule; a 
law, 

principal: chief. 

syB^tem : orderly arrangement. 

ne-coB^Bi-ty: need. 


! Yexy aligbt sound of ‘g.* 
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, CHAPTER X. 

nSNRT III.—Eldest son of John, 1216; nino years oli: 
Pembroke rt‘gent. Henry wai mild, but wen k nbd extravagant; 
broke his promises,; promoted foreij^ iiers. (1 reat Council began 
to be calieti ‘ Parliament ; ’ consisted Ut beginnjiijf of reififn of 
barons, bishops and abbots,—no Commons. King's extri^va- 
gance &c. provoked barons to resist. Simon do Montfort, king's 
brother-in-law, their leader. Ih’oi'iuons of ^)^ford placed su¬ 
premo power in hands of Councils; barons jealous of Mojitfoyt; 
great towns supportiKl him; battle of Lewes (4204). Capture 
of king and prmce Edward; Montfort ruler. Origin of Com 
mons.—M6ntiort summoned to parliament two kniglits* for 
each county (as had occasionally been done earlier in th^tdgn), 
and two representatives for each boroup^ ; incr''n.sed*jealousy 
of barons; escape of Prince Edward, battle of Evesham and 
death of Montfort; king restored; hiB*Ueath, 1272. 


be-gin'ning, n.: commimce- 
ment; pr.p. commeiicing. 
pro-fer'red: chose rather; 

thought it better to have, 
oon-temptl-ble : deserving 

scorn; di'bpicable. 
Ibr'eign-er: a native of another 
country. [O. Fr. fwaini 
^ alien; strange. The * g ‘ is 
an intruder.] 

par'li-a-ment: sjienking ; a 
meeting for conference, 
dis-sat'is-fac-tion: discontent; 
displt'shure. 

squan^dered : spent lavishly ; 

wa.stt*d. • 

pro-vj^-sions (of Ox ford): pi‘gu- 


lations providing ,fcr futurj'^ 
government, 

nn-pop'u-lar : disliked by the 
people. ^ ’ 

a-gi-ta-tion: commotion ; vio¬ 
lent inov ement. 
com-mer'eial: belonging to 
trade or trolTic. 

Bur-ren^dered: gave tips* 
po-litl-cal: relating to polity 
or state government. 
BUg-ge8t''ed : pro]iosed ; hinted. 
Eve'sham [ loc*ally Pe'shatn]: a 
tow'n on A von, in Worcester¬ 
shire. V 

mu'ti-la-ted : deprived of 
mi'iiibers; cut in pieces. 



CHAPTER XT. < , 

ERWARB I. (1272), a strong an«l wise ruler, a great law- 
givt'r; controlK i barons; gave oHices to Engli''hraen. , In 
12{>5 summoned the first complete parliament^ that €f Simon 
de Montfort not^having been summoiud by a king. 

Tried to bring all Britain under bis government; ronqpe|j^ kVd 
annexed Wales; was acknowledged lord'-paramount ol Scotland^ t 
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r and made umpire to settle ri\iLl elaima to crown; dofjlaWKl for 
tfolfn llalliol ;^requirt‘d that Scotch law-appeals ahoj^ld be heard 
b^lbre himl^ots rebel led and were defeat ed; Ilall iol deposed; 
* insurrection un<ior Wallace, expulsion of Kn^lish; Kdward 
invaded Scotland* .defeated Wanace; Wallace betra>«ifl and 
executed. I^bellion* under Robert Bruce,•defeat of Scots; 
Edward started for Scotland, but died at Burgh-on-Sands, near 
Oarrisle. 1307. .. 


coun'sel-lors: thote who give 
coui\^l.\ odvisei^. 

‘ oonn'cil-lors; members of a 
I council. 

compet'i-^rB: those who com¬ 
pete \ rivals. 

de-ci'-sioik: act of dedd^ig \ de- 
/ termination. 

^v e-reign : supreme S’uler; 
,'^pnarch.a 

tngelB a-(^end'ing &c, (a re¬ 
ference to Gen. xxviii. 10- 
]2); ascending = climbing 
up; descending = climbing 
do?on. [Both accented on 
first s\T[lablo when they 
come together.] 
pro^phe-aied : v. foretold. 


pro'phe-cjF: «. prediction. 

ae-ees^Bion: coming to. 

in'fa-mons: of bad fame ; no¬ 
toriously vile. 

rep-re-sent'a-tive : • one who 
rep'esmts others ; a deputy. 

Bep"a-ra-ting: dividing; with¬ 
drawing. 

an-da'cions: daring im¬ 
pudent. 

Bam-lrip8' (-frees)', a town 
and border county of Scot¬ 
land, 

right'eons: just; upright. 

in-dig-na'tion: anger; dis¬ 
pleasure. 

de-atruc''tion: act of pulling 
doivn ; overthrow; death. 


CHAPTER XII. 

ZBWAltD II. (1307), son of Edward I.; weak, frivolous, 
devoted lo^)leaaure, left goveniment to favourites. 

• * • 

Scotch War continued by Bruce, whLl(' king quarrelh^d with 

^barons: English drivj'n out of all Scotland except Stirling 
>lving invad(‘d Scf>tland, defeated at Bannockburn, 1314. 
lirtlopendence of Scotland. 

* Insurroction of barons; Piers Gaveston (king’s favourite) 
behead<*d; king's wife joined barons; king deposed and 
munlered. 

Al., eldest son of Edward II. (1327). 

^T’^'^ndred Years* War,—King of France wan Fed Gascony from 
^EngiisL^ipteifered in Scotch wars; English feared ho would 
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1 


C 


stop tlieir wool trade with Flanders. Edward declared war, *, 
and claimed French crown, onground that his mother was sister 
of late king, whilst prtjsent king (_PliiHp VI.) was late kif^^’a 
cousin. French said no man could rule by of his mother • 
Battles of Sluys (Flanders*, now part oS^ Belgium), tJrecy 
(1340). Si“ge of Calais; Poitiers (1350), King John.(spn of 
Pliilip) taken prisoner. Peace of Bretigny,—Ed^rd reiioi^nced 
claim to French throne, but held largo districts in France*and 
was to recoivo largo sums of money. ^ ■* 

The Lahoarerg.—Two kinds, both harshly treated i—- 

(1) Villeins (or st»rfs) who worked for a lord without wa<l‘ps, 

and were bound to tin*, soil (could not Icaro their lord) j war**, 
ttllowod a'little land for themselves. ” 

(2) FVee LabourerSf who worktd for w'agcs, and were not 

bound to the soil. Wagtis were very lo\y;, *- 

The Black Death.—Half the peo[»le ixjrished; great dtmaaj rj fl 
for labour; labourers asked more wniges; landlords reduced , 
free labourers to villeinage, and ]ias.sed ikntute 
making dt'mand for»■ higher wages illegal; iiisui?roction ot 
labourers under ,Tolm Ball. 

New war with France, loss of French possessioCiS. Death o^T 
king, 1377. 

q u a r^r e 1-1 i n g: disagreeing; 
disputing violently; light- 
ing. 

gar^'ri-son: soldiers guarding a 
fortress. 

bririiant: glittering; splendid. 
enVmieg; foes. 

Bor-deauz' ("^^) i ^ city on the 
Garonne. 

prob'^a-bly: mo.st likely. 

Oen^o-ese: belongingto (TenV)a 
in ftaly. 

ba-gieged^: lai<l si('go to ; bcs(jt 
with forces. 


oc-ca'gion; 


occurrtneo; par¬ 


ticular time. 

Lim-oges' (lAm fah), 

Bre-tigny (-teen'-i/e). 
ex-trav'a-gant-ly : wastefully ; 

expensively; lavishly, 
dis-ease'' : ivant of ease ; sick* 
ness; ailment. 

dis-satMg‘fted: discontented. 
Gaunt; ^ Ghent' 'Tlio Eng- 
lisli ST)f?lliiig gives (rouglily)' 
the French pronunciation. 
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CIIAPJER XIII. 

BICHABD IS. siicctteded his grandfather, Edward III., his 
.father, the Black *3^iice, being dbad, 1377. 

• P.easants’c^Bevolt.—Erencli war went on unsucoessfully, cost 
money, involved new taxation, increased discontent of 
^bourers; iusursection under Wat Tyler, for pumose of putting 
down new taxes ^nd villeiilage; king at first promised them 
rt«lresij; jsome of tliem, not satisfied, coniniitted murders »S:c.; 
kiftg met tliem«nt iSmithfield; Tyler killed, rebels dispersed 
, 1 ) 11 . promise of freedom ; thousands of them were hanged, and 
lin^rest kj^t in bondage. • • 

John Wyclif, a hmrned priest, argued against authority of 
pope in England, and against the luxury anti laziness of clergy; 
j/e translated the llible into l^nglibh and wrote many tmets; 
"Ins followers called JSullards. lie died at Lutterworth in 

Lel?est ershfi’e. 

% 

Xing absolute; killed his uncle Gloucester and other nobles; 
banished Ijis cousin Henry Hereford (scai of Gaunt) and the 
'J)uk(i of I^i^folk; when Gaunt died, he seized his estates. 
Hereford returniMl to demand his estates, was welcomed by the 
nobles; Richard was dethroned, and Hereford (Holingbroke) 
made king as Henry IV., 13{)9. 


peace'a-ble: disposed to peaje; 
quiet. 

peace'a-bly: quietly; without 
tumult. 

dia-turb-ance : agitation ; tu¬ 
mult. 

alaugh'tered: killed like cattle; 
slain without resistance. 


vUlein : a serf attached to a 
viUa or farm ; a farm ser¬ 
vant. [Same word os vil- 
laiUf but ustHi in old stuise.] 
peasant {pea -): a countryman ; 
farm labourer. [Er. pai- 
sant.'] 


CHARTER XIV. 


THE HOUSE OF LAECiSTER. 


Heniy IV., 1309-1413. 
Henry V., 141^1422. 


Ilemy VI., 1422-1461. 


HBNBY rv., first king of House of Lancaster (see genealogi¬ 
cal 7',able, p. 170), his title founded on Act ot Parliament; he 
thexafoi't^had to submit to parliament. 
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Burning of Lollards. —N»blo.<v.foared Lollards because they *. 
favoured fre<*doiii of serfs; tried to put. them down, passed d 
law ordering them to be burnt,—sirst such law in England, r 

Rebellion. —Nobles who placed Henry on throne were di»* 
satisfied with him; the Welsh, under dtendower, wanted 
independenon. Percy, Earl of Northnniberland,^mado-league 
with Scots and Welsh to rise against king; rebels defeat^ at 
Shrewsbury. Other reljellions followed. Henry died a wornr 
out man in 1413, , 

HEKRT V., son of Henry IV., succeeded. Strong, brave, 
cruel. French assisted rebels in previous Hiigu; Henry'V. 
revived claim of Edward 1II. and made war on France. Captured 
Harfleur; Hotally routed French at Agincourt; ,conqutred 
Normandy; the Burgundians joined Henry in revenge fcq; 
murder of their duke by Frtmch. Tre?,ty of Troyost— dlenry 
to bo regent of Franco at once; to marry Catherine, Charleftp 
daughter; and to be king when Chariot died. Henry’s deatU, 

im .• ^ :J. 

BtENBT VI., iufant.son of Heniy V., succeeded. Gentle, piouS, 
without strength or wisdom. His unchj the Duke of Btidford, 
regent in France; conquest continued, Orleans btnieged; siege 
raised by Joan Darn ; Charles crowned at llhetms; Joan cap¬ 
tured and burnt; English driven out of France, Calais excepted; 
great dLsconteiit in England ; Duke of Suffolk (kings minister) 
inuixiered; insurrection in Kent under .Jack Cade, Cade executed; 
king mad ; Duke of York rtjgent; Y^ork displaced by king. 

Wars of Roses. —York claimed rn-own; civil war; York 
d(‘Teated and killed at W akefield ; his son Edward defeated 
royalists at Towton, and became Edward IV. 1461. 

doc^trine: a thing taught; an 
article of b.-*lief. 
bs-liev'ed: accepted as true. ^ 
her'e-sgr: an opinion opposed 
to the usual belief, 
char'it-a-ble : lovintj ; kind, 
par-tic'u-lar-ly: c.specially. 
de-SCend'ant: one who de¬ 
scends ; offspring, 
ma-thinks': it seems to me. 


fam-iTiar: well-known; com¬ 
mon. 

r e-m e mT) e red: Vecalled to 
memory; kept in mind. • 
gor'geons : showy ; splendid. , 
realm: kingdom. % • ' 

lieu^ten-ant (lev-): one holditig 
the phice of another inHiuh 
nbs(‘ueti; a deputy. 
in tri'ttmph : rejoicing for vic¬ 
tory. ' . * * 
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CHAPTER XV, 


. • nousu 

IV., 1401*1483. 

Edwiyd'V., J483. , 

« 


OF YORK. 

1 Richard III., 1483-1486. 


^WAED IV., first kinpfHouse of York; a brave, ablo 
^Adier; but too loud of plejtsure. Wars of the Iiot-es weakened 
*the barons and stthened the king, so that he was able to 
prq^ecUtlre farmers, labourers and shopketjper.s from the barons; 
more popular with middle’and lower classes than with barons; 
Ititfg offended Warwick, the Ktuffmaker, the most powerful of 
barfins; wixo restored Henry VI.; Edward fled to •Flanders; 
returned wdth an army, defeated and slew Warwick at 
^irnet; <>vercame IVlM-garet at Tewkesbury ; sent Henry' VI. 
xh the Tower, where he was murdered. 


' Benevolences. —Edward ruled almost without parliament; 
got money by confiscating estates of thase who had fought 
ngaiust him, and by requiring rich meiT to give him henevo- 
prices. . ^ 

Printing. —William Caxton set up a printing-press in West¬ 
minster, 1-^0. 


EBWABD V. succeeded his father in 1483; his uncle, 
Richard Duke of Gloucester, made protector; Richard put to 
deatlrLord Rivers (king’s mother’s brother) andl^rd Hustings 
(minister to Edward IV.); sent king and his brother to Tower; 
got parliament to set them aside and make him king; then had 
the princes murdered. 

BlCHABD in., 1483 ; brave and warlike, but cruel; slightly 
deformed ; his cruelty made him unpopular ; Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham (who Had helped him to throne) formed plot to place Henry 
Earl of Richmond bn the throne (see Genealogical Table) ; 
plot defeated and Buckingham t*xecuted. Richmond nfiido a 
second ^1;tempt, landed at Milford Haven; defeated and slew 
Richard at Bos worth in Eeicestershire, 1485. Richmond crowned 
••11 the field as Henry Vll. It was arraiifred that he should 
marry Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV. This * Union of the 
Roses ’ put an end to the civil war. 


. • » 
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u'ni-form : likeness of dross, Ly 
which soldiers, policemen, 
&c. are known. 

do-pend'ent : ono who tlapimds 
on, or is supported by iiit- 
other. 

be-nev'o'lence: yood-will ; nn 
arbitrary tax represented as 
a free ffift. 

di-spir'it-ed; disheartened ; 
discouraged. 

do-spised' : looked down upon ; 
scorned. 

BOr^cer-eBB : an enchantress; a 
witch. 


^sur-prised ; taken unawai'e&\ ^ 
amazed. 

-hei'nouB (/*«-)\ery. wick(‘.d; 
prievous. 

Bkel'e-tonV the bony frame¬ 
work of a body. 

lit'er-aHy : according tb^ the 
letter^ but, not according to 
the nicnuiiig originally iin-, 
der.‘«lood' 

* ifi ’ and * ands.’ * And or 
* an,’ as used here, is a Scan¬ 
dinavian conjunction of the 
same meaning ‘ if,’ JBee 
xxiv. 4y. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

HEKBYVII. (1485-1600); cold and reserved, unpopular. 
A strong ruler who gave jieoce and security; a lov-^ ^>f nioney 
and power. Strengthened claim to throne by marrying Eliza¬ 
beth, daughter of Edward IV. 

Insurrections.—(1) Lmnbert Simnel, a baker, professed to be 
Earl of AVarwick, son of Duke of Clarence. Supporti'd by 
Irish; landed in I^ancashire; defeated at Stolce, taken pri'joner 
and made royal scullion. (:2) Perkin Warheck pretended to l)c 
Richard Duke of York, son <a Edward IV.; was cai>tured and 
executed. 


King and Hobles.—Power of nobles greatly reduced and 
that of king increased (a) by king’s possession of artiillery, (6) 
by liis enforcement of Statute of Liveries (Edward IV,), (c) by 
his setting up Court of Star Chamber. 

King amassed wealth by reviving benevolences, inflicting, 
lines, levying heavy taxes on the rich, and being ve-y eco¬ 
nomical. I^cooery of America, 1402. " 


be-gin'ning; commencement. 
re-Berv''ed: shy ; wanting in 
franlmess. 

di-minlshed: made less; re¬ 
duced. '1 » 

ez-pen sive: costing much 
money. 


prac'Use, v.; to do a thing 
often. 

prac-tice, n.: the habit of do- 
ing. 

Im-pos'tor; ono who pretends 
to bo what ho is not. ' 
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b6uriio]i: disli washer; kitchen 
»d;*iul^o. . * 

ct-tpr'ney: a lawyer; a solid-« 
•for. * • 

’jft-4;or 'ney-gexx'e-^al*./*li lef la w- 
• officer of the crowT\. 
uft-in-%teh'tio»-al-ly: w i<li on I 
dtal^n. 

]tcw:viv'ed: hroiujhl to life^f 
hroufflit into iistaa^aiii. 
shab'bi-^y: meanly'; at small 
(;\pensfi. • 

e'cO'-nom'i-cal: careful; frugal; 
sjjnving. . 

op-press'ed: naed nnjustly, 
pre-vent'ei ; %vcni hcfov ; hlii- 
dered. | 


as-si'zes i coUrtsheld by judges 
ill counties. 

ver'dict: 1 rue saying \ decision 
of a jurj'. 

csn-spir'a-cy : a breathing to- 
gtther\ a f>lot. 

dis-tnrb'ance : agHation ; tu¬ 
mult. 

main-tain': to kn'p; to sup¬ 
port, 

se-en'ri-ty: safety; fr‘‘edom 
from I'ear. 

inpro-por'tion to: according t o. 

ac-cus'tomed: used f Imhilua- 
tcd. 

nn-for'tu-nate^ly: unhappily; 
unluckily. 


CriArTKll XVII. 

•rf ■ • 

HENEY yill. fl 500-1 r)47), fton of Henry VII. Strong, 
active, .self-villt'd; frank, jovial and popular. 

Condition of People.—Upper classes Jiad hegim to study 
• Greek and Latin autlior.s; printiiuj had greatly multiplied 
hooks.' Lower cla.'isi's no longer sf^rfs, hut badly treated; much 
arable land turned int o pasture ; many farm labourers thrown 
out of work; they and aiscliarg<*d soldiers had no resources but 
begging and stealing; convicted thieves were hanged. 

Beformation begun by Imtlier in Germany; his foDowera 
called ‘ protest ants ; ’ ignorance and vice of many of the clergy. 
King quarrelled with poxic about dk orcc of Queen Catherine ; 
fllll of Wulsey. • 


%u^i-nes» : that which 
mal?esYn<^*f/; afliiirs. 
mon’%s-te-ry: a house for 
* monks ; an ahhev. 

’ Eve'li-bood: means of living ; 
aupjiort. 

con-dem'nfe: seitti'iiced. 
ODl'dier-y: the whole body of 


rem'e-dieB: cures; means of 
redress. 

B-to'pia inowkere '); an imagi¬ 
nary island enjoying xierfect 
laws &c.; hence, unattaiu- 
able perfection. 

In'ter-course: connection by 
dealings. • 
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" t 


man-a-fact'ar-er {maker hj 
hand ): oue who converts 
raw material into useful 
articles. 

prot'es-tant: one who p'otestA 
against the Church of Home, 
▼i^cious: addicted to vice\ de¬ 
praved j wicked. 


oon'se-quenco: that which 
*■ fdlows as a result; ef- 
„ ‘feet. 

leg'ate: papt^l amoassador'^ioi' 
representative. 

dil'i-gent-ly: with steady ap¬ 
plication ; industriously. 


CHAPTER XVin. • 

■ 

REFOBMITION IK EKGLAKD. 

Ih 

King’s divorce pronounced by Cwnmer; mari*‘ago with 
Anno lloloyn ; Utatitte of Aj^als, forbidding appeals t(j Koni^; 
Act of tSupremaej/, declaring king supreme head of church and, 
state; king burnt protestants as heretics, and huugeu or beheaded 
catholics as traitors « execution of More as traitor, • oecause he 
refused to acknowledge lawfulness of king s second marriage. 

Translation of Bible : Thomas Cromwell minfster; suppres¬ 
sion of smaller monasteries, and waste of tlieir means; ‘ a good 
pennyworth.’ Pilgrimage of Grace in northein coimti.'s; destruc¬ 
tion of images; spy system ; dissolution of larger monasteries; 
new cathedrals. 

fl* 

Statute of Six Articles,—ordering death of those who denied 
the six leading catholic doctrines assailed by protestants. [1. 
transubstantiation; 2, communion in one kina (bread, but not 
wine) ; 3. celibacy of clergy ; 4. perpetual obligation of vows 
of chastity; 6. private masses ; 6. auricular confession.] 

Translation of Lord’s Prayer, Creed &c. Mass ^still said in 
Latin. Death of king, 1547. 


Wlvoa of Henry VIIl. 

Children 

1 

Fate 0 ^^ w!^e 

J. Catherine of Arragon . 

2. Anne Bolejm 

3. Jane Seymour 

4. Anne of Cleves 

r>. Catherine Howard 

6. Catherine Parr 

IVfary . 

Elizabeth 

Edward 

None . 

»» • * 

9f • • 

Divorced 

Beheaded. 

Died naturally 

Jlivorc^d 

lleheaded 

Outlived Henry 

• .. . 
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^ lier'e-iy: mLsbuliuf; opinioi^ 
' ■ opposed to usual belief. 
hv^e-tic%: fniSbelievers. • 
. ^rait'or: one wh8 betrays ; one 
'untrue to soversig-n or coun- 

Faatihi fiiiiLilf: •a NorfolK fam- 
chiefly famous for *a 
./••aeries of letters written by 
and to them •during tlio 
the looses. • 
ap-paared: referred to as an 
authority. 

per-sua'di]^: aihisiny ; bring¬ 
ing to a particular opinion, 
groas'ly :* greatly ; palpably. 
«>x-ag*ger-a-ted (-«;-) : q^agrii- 
. fieti; repu^'sented as worse 
than th^y really w<*r 0 . 
il-le-gi,t'-i-mate: not accoiding 
to laio ; not born in wed- 
lock. * • 


ad-ver'ai-ty: affliction ; suffer* 
ing; misfortune, 
pirgrim-age: journey to a sa¬ 
cred place. 

mar'tyr: a ivitness; one who 
dies for Bis belief, 
tyr'an-ny: harsh government, 
gai'e-ty: merriment; pleasure, 
dis-solv'ed: loosed asunder ; 
,broke up. 

des'pe-rate-ly: past hope of 
amendment. 

courtiers: attendants at 

court; retinue of a prince, 
sada-meat: the Lord’s Sup¬ 
per ; the consecrated bread, 
stat'ute; law. [Distinguish 
from statuef an image, 
and stnturcy height.] 
jo'vi-al ^orn under planet Jove 
or J upiter): gay ; merry. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


EDWABD Yl. (1017-1553) only a hoy; Edward Seymour, 
Duke of Somerset, king's uncle, made protector; war with 
Scotland to compel Mary Queen of Scots to marry Edward; 
’ battle of Pinkie; Mary sent to France. 

Befonnation continued ; remaining images destroyed ; now 
Prayer lloci^ in English ; rebellion in Devon. Seizure of church 
^property; building of Somerset II<flise. ^ 

SomersePs fall; Ket’s reheUion in Norfolk against in- 
'tdasut^s* put down by Dudley, Earl of Warwick, wlio tlien 
took protectorate from Somerset, charged him with treason and 
^ecMted him. Warwick made Duke, of Northumberland and 
Head of Government; issued a second and more protestant 
Prayer Book; persuaded king to leave crown to Lndy June 
Gre^, king’s coi^sin ; death of king. 


HABT (155.3-1558), daughter of Heniy VIT J., aeknowledged 

Northumherland lie- 
qi'ei'n's marriage 


quiyn by people; Lady Jane imprisoned, N' 
*|iead«A. -flCngU.sh Prayer Book suppressed; 

• • II 
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■with Philip of Spain; Wyatt’a ’nsurrection; Lady Jane be- ^ 
Leaded; pope’s authority restored; protestants burnt,—How¬ 
land Taylor, Ridley, Ijatimer, Ori.nmer &c. War-with Franoe: 
loss of (Calais. Death of Mary, 1568. * 


pro-tect'or: giiardjan; regent, 
pro-tect'or-ate: government 

by, or office of a protector. 
con-vict''ed: found or pro¬ 
nounced guilty, 
ep-pro'pri-a-ted: took for thoir 
own use. 

right'eous-nesB: justice; in¬ 
tegrity. 

re8-ti-ttL'’tion: act of restoring 
what was wrongfully taken. 


con-sump'tion: a disease which 
toajites nway tha body. .■ 
de-ter'mined: resolved; firm 
in purpose. 

poB-ses'siona: property; es- •: 
tates. 

quiet in my c.n'sci-ence: have 
no doubt as to the truth, or 
iny own innocence. 
ac-knowTedged: admi|l:ed; 
recognised. 


CHAPTER XX. 


ELIZABETH (IIjCS-IGOS), daughter of Anno Tloloyn, and a 
protestunt; second Prayer iiook of hMward TU. rcstisred', 
catholic bishops deprived; uniformity of w'orship commanded, 
according lo rites of Church of lingland. 


Mary Queen of Scots.—Scotcli wore proleslants, Mary -wMsa 
(Catholic; claimed crown of England; being a great-grand¬ 
daughter of Henry VI r., and Elizabeth having been declariMl 
by Henry VIH. illegitimate, many (especially catholics) 
thought JSInry lawful (^ueen of ICngland; murder of Darnley 
her iiusband; rebellion of Scotch; Mary’s flight to England 
and imprisonment; rising in the north; plot to assassinate 
Elizabeth and put Mary on throne ; Norfolk executed. 


National Prosperity made Elizabeth popular; ’’increase of 
trade,- improvement of manufactures; better food; more 
comfortable houses; First Vcor Law. 


Hatred of Spain, the champion of CntholicLsm ; conirdlbahd 
trade of English in AVest Indies; seizure of Spanish sl>ips. 
Maritime discoveries; Drake’s voyage round the world, 
lilunderiiig Spanini'ds at A’alj)araiso &c.; ‘ North-West Passage ’ 
sought, --l'’rol)is]jrr, D.avis, Hilbert. 


Hatfield Park: in Herts.—The 
hall inhabil.ed hy Edward 
VI. aud Elizabeth has been 


destroyed, i’lie present hall 
is the seat of the Maruuis 
of Salisbury. , 


I 
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marVel-lous : astonishing; 

■■ •wonderfiih 

^Yor^ship-piii^: adoring. • 
,*pa'ri-tan : on# claiming to 
hold ffure doctrino. 
.dis-seivt'er : ono who dissents 
frt>m, or •disagrees v^th, an 
'istahlished church. % 

,*^er^se-cu-tixig : 'following 'to 
annoy; harassing. [Dia- 
• tingnish ftovc^ros'e~cu~ling, 
. pursuing hy legal means.] 
ecm'se-cra-ted : set apart oy 
^ligiots rite. 

as-sas^sin-ate : to murder se¬ 
cretly. • 


gor'ge-ons : shorwy; splendid, 
bririi-ant : sparkling; glitter¬ 
ing; splendid. 

mas'sa-cred (-A;crd): killed 
wholesale or indiscrimin¬ 
ately. • ^ 

Ven-e'tian ; a native of Venice, 
ad-ven^tu-rous : enterprising, 
ac-coxn^pan-ied : went with. 
tem-pest'u-ouB : stormy, 
dis-ap-pear' : to vanish from 
sight. 

coron-ise : to j^eojgle; to form 
settlements in. 

p e r^m a-n e n t-1 y: lastingly; 

durably. 




CHAPTER XXt 
Elizabeth’s teifmphs. 


Catholic Missions. — Increase of prot ostants; pope had 
declared fllizubeth a usurper; Roman missi()nari<;s tried to re¬ 
convert English; Elizabeth afraid ; tierce laws against mission¬ 
aries ; Throgmorton's plot to murder Elizabeth and |nit Mary 
on throne, defeated; the* '\.s.sociation.’ Troop.s sent to help 
Dutch against Philip ; death of Sydney ; Drake plund'Ted 
Spanish West Indies. The llabinglon plot and execution of 
Mary (^ueeii of Scot.s. 


The Invincible Armada, 15S8.—Philip deti‘rmined to invado 
and coiKjijer J’inghiiid; catholics united with protostants to 
^ defend country ; Philip's store f^iips d(*stroyed by Drake at 
Cadiz. Spanish army in Flanders ready to embark f Fleet 
iUtackqd in English Channel and driven up North Sea ; most of 
the ‘slfips wrecked. English commanded by Lord Howard, 
^asf^sted by Drake &c. 

ex-pe-di'tion : undertaking; 

m i 1 it ary ent erprise. 
cour'te-ous : of court-like man¬ 
ners ; polite. 

Fort'-n-gnesd: natives of Por¬ 
tugal. 


re-col-lec tion (reck-): remem¬ 
brance. 

iaiB*sioB«a-ry a messenger; 

ono.spti^ to prearli. 
av<>'<>Ea'ticn: union; combin- 
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in-vin'ei-ble : tliatcannot.be .^afe'guard, n.; protection; that 
overcome unconquerable. which makes safe. * 

arm-a'da : a fleet of at'med .jSt, MichaeTs Wiunt: a hill^n 
ships. Mount's (Cornwall, 

treach'e-ry: deceit-, faithless- aB-Bail''ant- oue who assails or 
ness. attacks.' 

la ^ 


CHAPTER XXII. ‘ 


LAST TEAKS OF EBIZAVETII. t 


War with Spain continued; Spanish ships and towns plun¬ 
dered; death of Drake in West Indies; Spanishti.eet'-destro^'cd 
in Cadiz harbour by Howard and Essex. * 


Conquest of Ireland.—Irish lands confiscated and ^iven to 
English; rebellion under Tyrone ; Essex failed to pul it down, - 
and was executed for treason; Lord Mouutj(?y subdued 
Ireland. 


The Monopolies.—Queen conferred on her favourites sole right 
of selling certain articles ; people angry; House />f Comuioni? 
interposed, and queen cancelled monopolies. lilizaheth died, 
1(X)3. * She found England divided and weak; she left it united 
and strong.' 


galle-on : a large Spanish ship mo-nop'o-ly: sole right to pro* 
with lofty stem and stern. duce or sell certain articles, • 

can-non-ade': an attack wdth dis-aatla-fled: discontented. 

caunun. cherished: treated with afieo* 

im-pa'tient: not able to wait; tion ; fostered, 
hasty. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
stuahtb. 

James I., 1603-1C25. | Charles I., IC25-1C40. ' i 

[ 7%c Commonwealth and Protectorate^ 1649-1060.] 
Charles II., 1600-1686. \ James II., 1686-1687. 

JAMES I. (1603-''626), son of Mary Queen of SSots^ was 
James VI. of Scotland, and united thrones of England an4 • 
Scotland. ^ - 
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. . Hampton Court Confere^e. —Puritans wanted revision of 
Prayer iiqpk^ abolition of sitfplices, of sign of cr<fes in baptism, 
•ffnd of I'ing ixi^narriage. Nothing camo of conference but re- 

• vised translat ion,^‘ Bible. 

Gunpowder Plol.v-Catholics were severely trea^d, and James 
refiJsed aIl*concessions* to them ; some of them, headed by 
Cfftesby, decided to blow ,up king and parliament j ^is* 

■ hovered, conspirators executed. 

Colonisation Si Ulster.—After conquest of Ireland by Eliza¬ 
beth, ninny chillis were j(»lous of English influeiice; the Earl of 

* Tyrone, refused to submit and lied to Spain; his estates con- 
li^'uted, and given to English and Scotch settlens,—the Irish 
owners neing turned adrift; this increased Irish discontent, 
and involved additional expense to keep order; James quarrelled 
with the Commons aliout raising the money. 


^ snrsplice: a kind of wdiife gown. 
■u-per-Bti'fious things: objects 
\ of unifiorited respect, 
oon'fer-ence: a meeting for 
V disenssfum 

ac-cus^tomed : used; habitu¬ 
ated. - 


col-on-i-sa'tlon; act of settling 
in a new country. 
im-po- 0 i'tion (a laying on): a 
tax imposed by king, 
dis-solv'ed Parli-a-ment: broke 
it up, so that there could be 
no more meetings till after 
another election. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

James's Favourites.—1. Bobert Carr. —A Scotchman ; created 
Earl of Somerset. Ho and his wife were convicted of the 
murder of Sir Thomas Overbury. 

2. George Yilliers, Duke of Buckir^ham.—James made him 

• very rich, and gave him more authority than any othoo person 
in the kingdom. 

I ^ ® 

ftpdnish Uarriage Treaty. — James wanted to many his son 
Clyirles to Maria, daughter of Philip III. of Spain, expecting a 

•large dowry. Engli.sh opposed to it as Philip was a Catholic, 
and the Armada was not torgotten. Prince Charles and Buck¬ 
ingham went to Madrid to see tlie Infanta; but the treaty was 
broken fiff.to <iie joy of the English. 

■ Raleigh’s Voyage. —Raleigh had been dbmmitted to the 
TC^er. ^ He was sot free to obtain for James u sum of gold 

• froi& a mine lieaz the Orinoco in South America. Falling a 
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dis^ver the mine his men attcilkedthe Spaniards^ against 
which James' had cautioned h^n. He returned, ajxd mvw) 
executed on the foimer charge. 

r ^ 

Monopolies.—N^ing revived monopolies';* Commons com¬ 
plained, and king cancelled them. 

Lord Chancellor Bacon impeached for corruption and sen¬ 
tenced to loss of office, line and imprisonment. 

Marriage of Charles. — King married his son Charles to* 
Henrietta Maria, sister of King (>f France, secretly undertaking 
to grant freedom of worship to Catholic-s, Ihoujh he had pro¬ 
mised Parliament he -would not. 


aFfa-ble: condescending; easy 
to speak to. 

pi'ra-cy: robbery on the sea.s. 
do-min'ion ; lordship ; country 
or persons governed. 

Lord Chan'cel-lor: the pre¬ 
siding judge of the Court of 
Chancery, and Keeper of 
the Great Seal, 
im-peach'ed: accused of crime 
before the Lords. 
Pa-lat'i-uate: the province of 
n palatine, or count having 
royal privileges. 
com'pU-ment: expression of 
regard. [Distinguish from 
€om'j)le~mentj that which 
completes} full number.] 


dic'tion-a-ry; a hookpf words, 
nlpliuhotically nrrang"^, 
w'lth meanings give"., 
am-bas^sa-dor: a minister of 
the highest order sent by 
one sovereign ‘^power to 
another. 

Bat'’iB-fac-tioiL: contentment; 

comfort; amendp.' 
ses-Bion of Farli-a-ment : the 
period between meeting 
and prorogation; the sit¬ 
tings of one season, 
diB-ap-point-ed: frustrated; 

balked. 

dis-aB^trouB: ill-starred ; cala¬ 
mitous; unfortunate. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

CHARLES 1. (1G25-1C40), sou of James 1., still under 
influence of Buckingham. . , 

His First Parliament.—Charles summoned parliomeiii 
and asked for money to carry on a war with Spain. Tne 
Commons granted only a small amount, and refused more as 
long as Charles retuned Buckingham for his chief adviser. 
Charles was angry and dissolved parliament. » ^ 

Unsuccessful expedition to Cadiz. 

Tbs Second Parliament.—Buckingham impeached, CharRib 
dissolved parliament before the trial was concluded^ '' ^ 
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Poroed Loans.—Not able obtain money from Parliament, 
'Charles ordered all persons with property to grant him money 
^•a forged^lohn. • * 

Buokinghanf sent with an army to help the Protestants 

oT La Rochelle/ w»s unsuccessful. 

• 

. Th^d Farliameiy; before granting raortey required Charles 

to^^greo to thV Petition of Bight, whi(‘h provided that:—(1) 
.J^feither taxes iii>r forced loans should be levied without C0Tis(‘rit 
^<^f ParliumcMit; (J) No ibaii should be detained in ju'isou 
without being hi^ tried }>y a judge; (y) Marines or soldiers 
should not be^iilleted ii^ioii private persons; (1) No martial 
•law to be executed. Charles consi'ntinjr, received a grant and 
lij/ed out an expedition to relievo Rochelle, ^^uckingham 
murdereaby John Pelton. 

King’s Disputes with Parliament.—(1) With Puritan mem¬ 
bers about teaching certain do(‘trini*s. (ii) A bout * tonnage ’ and 
poundage,’ i.e. payment of duties on goods exported and im- 
* ported. • 

V Charles dissolved Parliament, and dM not cull another for 
Jleveii years. 


MV' 

*i!uae: likeHoss of sound at 
ends of lines in poetry, 

Bhe (ra)« Bo-ohelle^ {•‘Sftell'). 
be-Bie'’ger8: thowso who lay 
siege to, or try to toko a 
o- -place by slow means, 
re-cog-nised {rekr ): known 
again. 

dis-a-gree'ment: dispute; dif¬ 
ference. 

ton^nage: duty paid on goods 
by the^on. 


pound'age: a subsidy of 
twelve pence in the pound 
on tlie value of goods im¬ 
ported or exported, 
ad-joum « -jum ): to cease sit¬ 
ting till another dmj. 
re-BO-lu'tion (re#-): motion, or 
formal proposal made in an 
assembly, or committee, 
sum'moned : called bv aulliur- 
ity. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

* Imprisonment of Hembers.—King imprisoned Eliot and other 
members who had opposed him. Eliot died in prison. 

• Laud and the Church.—William Laud made Bishop of Londivn, 
afterwitds Afbhbishop of Canterbury. (1) Compelled clergy 
to redd the whole of the Prayer-Book service. (2) Itemoved 
olBxnxuupioii table to east end of churches. (3) Brought die- 
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obedient clerf?y before the Commission Court cstablisbed 
by Elizabeth, and deprived them. " 

Court of Star Chambar (lieu. MIT.) used by to punish 
those who complained violently of his goveriunent; no jury; 
court consisted of two judges and king’s council,—both 
accusers and iudges’. 

Ship Money.—(1) Charles wanted to build fleet; ordt'^ed 
seaports to send him ships, or mondv instead. (2) He ordered 
111 ! the comities to do the same. JTohn Hampdm, a Buckingham 
6 (imr 0 f refused to pay ; judges decided ugaiiisi Hampden- 

Scottish Prayer Book.—(1) King had a new Prayer Book 
compiled, and ordered it to be read in Scohdi cliurclies. 

The people resisted ; drew up the * National Covenant^)’ hlndiiig 
theniselvta to stand up for their religion. (3) Charles marcTiod 
an army to Scotland, but for want of nloney was obliged to 
agree to a peace. . 

The Short Parliament assembled. Cliarles dissolved it 
because it would not grant him money to fight the Scotch 
Having obtained some money by transaction in pepper, Charles 
marched to York ; Scots invaded England and defija.ted part ff ' 
king’.s army ; King promised them money and summoned Parlia¬ 
ment to grant it. 


cer'e-mo-nies: forms; rites 
observances. 

com-mu'ni-on table: the table 
used in celebrating the 
Lord’s Supper. 

doc'trine: a thing taught ; on 
art iele of belief, 
pro-ceed'ings: goingft forth ; 

doings; transactions, 
ne-cea-sa-ry (we«-) : needful 
requisite; indispensable. 


in ter-eat-ed: concerned; lia¬ 
ble 10 be aflected. 
md-gia-trate {rneg -): an offiT’dr 
appointed to carry out the 
laws; a justice of the 
peace. 

griev'ance: cause of or 

complaint; hardship. 
dis-Bo-ln'tion (of Parliament): 
breaking up. 


CHAPTER XYVTL 

long Parliament (Nov. 1G40), released men imprisoned lay 
Star Chamber; Straftbrd and Laud sent to Tower, impeached 
and executed for .treason; to levy ship-money &c. without 
consent of Parliament declared illegal j Courts 
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rOommisaion and Star Cham^r abolished. Division in the 
House as to'church matters,—Pym and Ilam^ylen wanted 
cl^itigo ill. I'V’aJ^er Book &c.; Myde and Falkland opposed it. 


• • Bebellion in Irigljpnd.—Irish of Ulster drove out English and 
Scottish colonists established by James anj^ killed many of 
themv *An.danpy wa’s sent over which treated tlib Irish very 
badly. 

Grand Bemonstrance, drawn up by tho Commons, de- 
^rtianding—(1) ThSiJ; ministers shoiila not be appointed unless 
approvid of by Parliament^ (2) That a number of clergymen 
abould be iiame^ by Parliament to consider alterations to bo 
made in the Prayer Book. Charles resisted, and piarched to 
thw* HouseIwith 400 armed men to seize five members whom bo 


accused as traitors; but they escaped him. 

The c/reat Bebellion.—The Commons now thought Charles 
meant to attack them vdth soldiers, and demanded the appoint¬ 
ment of th§ officers; Charles refused, and collected an army 
Nottingham ; ‘ Cavaliers ’ and * Uoundheads.’ 

Battles and Besults.— EdtjehiU —indecisive; the king en- 
^lyjd Oxfort^find wintered there. 


Chali/rove Field —lTnin}Klen mortally wounded, 

Falkland killed. The Scots, iu\ited by Parlia¬ 
ment, entered England 1044. 

Mai'ston J/eor—Cromwell gained great victory. 


- Self-denying Ordinance, passed by Parliament, forbade any 
member of Parliament to bo an otUcer in the army. 

The Parliamentary army was remodelled. Bairfaac appointed 
General, Cromwell Lieutenant-General. 

l^attle of ^U8ebt/m bairfax defeated king, who surrendered 
to Scots, aud was delivered up to the Parliamentarians. End 
of the first jvar. 

^ Quarrel between the army and Parliament about pay and 
the freiKlom of worship. Tlie army seized the king and f^luced 
,him in Hampton Coiirt, He afterwards escaped to tho Isle of 
Vvjgl!t,nvas captured, and lodged in Carisbrooke Castle. 


• Second Civil War.—Insurrections in favour of Charles broke 
out in Wales, Kent, and Essex; quelled by Fairfax and Crom¬ 
well. Scotch army invaded England in behalf of the king; 
defeated J)y CrQpiwell at Preston. 

^ The army determiiud to bring Charles to trial, and to effect 
*thi& cleared the House of ninety uiifavourablb members; the 
rem|^]ud^ called the * Kump.' 
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Charles was tried by a High Court of Justice appointed bv' 
the Rump Parliament, condemned, and executed Jan. 1649. 


par-tie'u-lar>ly: specially, 
a-borisbed: put an end to. 
ec-oIe-Bi«as'ti-caI: belonging to 
the church:- 

re-mon'strance: expostulation; 

earnest advice or reproof, 
es-cort'ed: accompanied as a 
guard. 

pres-by-te'ri-an: one who holds 
that all the clergy (or pres¬ 
byters) acfe equal; not sub¬ 
ject to bishops. 

in-de-pen'dent: one who holds 
that each congregation 
should manage its own 


affairs, and be subject to ^lo 
superior authority, 
con-gre-ga^on : a Jlocking to^ 
gether ; an assejTjhly; ,■ 
re-gi-ment (r<^'.): a body, of 
, soldiers ruled by a colonel, 
gen'e-ral; ^ an ollicer com: 
manding a group .of regi- 
iiienfs, 

lieu-ten'ant (fee-): an officer 
holding the plac^of anothfi' 
in his uhseiice. 

8ar-ren''dered: gaveh'mself up. 
iie-go'ti-a1«: arrange terms ; 
to hMgaiu. 


CHAPTER XXVIIT. 

^ i 'V 

THE COMMONWEALTH (1649). No king, no House of 
Lords; only 80 members in Commons; country governed by 
a Council of State chosen by the Commons. 

Ireland in Anarchy; Cromwell sent to restore order; his , 
severity; he storms Drogheda and captures Wexford, -* * 

Scotland.—Prince Charles crowned by Scots; Cromwell 
defeats Scots at Dunbar and at Worcester ,—* a crowning mercy.' 

Expulsion of Long Parliament.—Cromwell expelled remnant 
of Long Parliament, and called another,—the Barebones Parlia¬ 
ment, which gave all power to him, and declared^ him Lord 
Protector. 

« 

Cromwell’s Government.—(1) He called Parliament, it was 
troublesome, he dissolved it, and ruled without a Parliament. 

(2) He allowed the Puritans to worship as they lilfeJ but 
refused use of Prayer Book to members of Church of Engl .and. 

(3) Ho joined France in war against Spain, and* received Dun¬ 

kirk. (4) He summoned a second Parliament, which requested 
him to take t itle uf King, but he refused. He consented to 
create a new House of Lords. “ ^ • 

Cromwell died in 1058. Bichard Cromwell, his eldest epn, 
succeeded. He assembled a Parliament, but it was 4i^9i^ ' 
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/by the anny, and the old inemhers of the Long Parliament 
wefe recalled,*^ , 

•*Tlie Beitorati^n.—Geoi^^onk marched with an Endish 
’ army from Scotland to London and declared for a free Par¬ 
liament. The Lon^ Parliament dissolved itself; a new Parlia- 
nxent-was chc>sen which invited Charles to become %ing, 1660. 

com^ion-wealth: a form ^f 
■•■government in which tne 
' • people exennssi supreme 


power through tlieir rejjre- 
eentatives. * 


Droglie-da (dro -): a town on 
the Boyne in Ireland, 
ac-com'plish: effect; com¬ 
plete. 

bes-i-ta'tion : wavering; stop¬ 
ping to consider. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

CHABL9S n. (1060-1685) ; witty, fond of pleasure,—‘ the 
■n^orry moJkarcli.’ The army diabandtid, ejjcept three regiments. 

* l|t>dy of Cromwell dug up and hanged; those who had con- 
"^ehned Chafes I. executed. 

Cavalier Parliament. —Bishops restored, and services of 
Church of Jilugland used in aU churches. 

Acte against Puritans.—(1) Act of TTniformity, —all clergy¬ 
men to approve everything in the Prayer Book. (2) Conventicle 
Act, —forbidding meetings of more than five persons (in addition 
to the household) for any worship save that of Prayer Book. (3) 
Five Mile Act, —no Nonconformist minister to come within five 
' miles of a corporate town. 

John Bunymif imprisoned for nonconformity, wrote the * Pil¬ 
grim’s Progress.’ 

t Bewarde to Boyaliets.— Monk itfade Duke of Albemarle, and 

Hyde made Earl of Clarendon and Lord Chancellor. - 

* • Pkst*Butch War.—Rivalry of the English and Dutch; king 
fip<?at on his own pleasures money voted for the war. Peace 
heing almost concluded at Breda. Charles dismissed the sailors. 
The Dutch, talnng advantage of this, sailed up the Thames and 
hum^ several English ships. A peace favourable to the Dutch 
was conckided Breda. 

The* Cabal Ministry,—formed after the fall of Clarendon; 
cod&osed of Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, ^Ashley, Lauder- 
^(4e l*fay8ured Xoleratiou, 
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The Triple Alliaiioe Dutch, and Swedes), 

prevent Lems of Prance from making any further conqutvsts. 

Treaty of Dover, concluded •secretly between * Charles apd 
Lewis; Charles promised (1) to join Lewis Igaiust the Dute)',' 
and (2) to declare himself a Catholic. ,>* 

Charles'declared war against Dut(^, and issued Declaration 
of Indulgence ordering that the laws against Catholic» and 
Dissenters should not be put into e.xecution-; Parliament w'ls 
furious and he withdrew Declaration. ^ ^ 

sac'ri-flce, v .: give up for good 
of others. 

cath"o-lic v U7iiver8al : a title 
claimed by the Church of 
Home. 

diS'band^ed: broken up; dis¬ 
persed. 

en-thu^ei-aim: intense interest; 
passionate zeal. [Tlie last 
syllable of this word is often 
incorrectly pronounced -ism 
instead of -asm.'] 
ir-re-li-giou8 (-/*)-): destitute of 
religion; ungodly. 

Phills-tines: ancient inhahi- 
tants of south-western l*al- 
estine, and enemies of the 
Jews. [The name is now 


CHAPTER XXX. 

, LAST TEARS OF CHARLES H. * 

A Test Act passed against Catholics. It requiitjd,evQry>' 
person appointed to office, (1) to receive the SacraiAent,/2) 
to declare his disbelief in Transuhstantiation. » , 

Besult.—(1) The Cabal Ministry destroyed,—Clifford and ' 
Arlincrton refused to take the test (2) Danby s Miijistry 
formed, whose policy was ‘No Toleration,’JNo support to 
Prance.’ It furtherec. the marriage between William of Orange 
and the Princes^ Mary. « k 

Alleged Popish Plot.— Titus Oates declared theft hc’had^ 


^jften appljed to uiihultfc’.red 
persons.] 

ab^BO-lute-ly : completely, 
ne-go-ti-a'tion ; aA of treair 
ing, with view to '^ttle 
term's of peace. ** 
block-a'ded : stationed war¬ 
ships so as iojblock up the 
entrance, and prevent pas^' 
sage of ships. t < 

in-i-tial (-*W«); first. ^ , 
oa-baP : a smalF party mindj 
for some secret evil design. 
in-duPgence: pennission to <lo 
something formerly forbid¬ 
den; remissiou of punish¬ 
ment for disobedieuce.-"' 
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/ discovered a Catholic plot af^i^inst the kingf. lie was believed 
‘at first, and many people were put to death, but afterwards his 
^ertions weib found to be false. 

'j 

‘ • Shaftesbury*tped to pass an 'Exclusion Bill/ to prevent 

succession of James'Duke of York \ kin^ dissolved Parliament. 

* • * ^ ^ ^*4 

file Habeas ‘Corpus Act was passed to prevent the indefinite 
impnsoumeiit of j)er3ori3 chi^ged with treason. 

• The Forfeiture of the London Charter because the grand 
]\irj acquitted Shaftesbury of a charge brought against him by 
0e king. 

The Ifcfe House Plot, formed by some Whig? of no note 
*Vo**murdef the king. It w’as discovered, and ilussell and 
Sydney, who had been agitating for another Parliament, v/ere 
accused of taking part* in plot and executed. 


King's Last Bays.—CSharles bad long been a pensioner on the 
King of Frftnce, who kept him so well supplied with money, 
, that he dbuld do without summoning a^ Parliament. On his 
^hathbed he professed himself a lioman Catholic. 


tol-e-ra'tion: allowance, hut 
not approval; liberty to 
hold and express opinions 
differing from those of the 
established church. 

Or'ange; a principality in 
south-east of France; ceded 
to France, 1713. 

chief magistrate of Butch Re¬ 
public : cominoiily called 
atadtholder of Holland. 

im-^-gin^a-ry (‘^-): fancied, 
not real. 

cred-u3i-ty: disposition to be- 
•liwet/ on insufficient evi¬ 
dence. 

iux*u-ry: rich diet, costly 
dress &c. 

cred/u-lous; easy of belief; 
unsuspt'cting:- 

pori-tVcians ): those 

who have to do with politics 
C’l.government, 


op-po-si'Uon (-sw7i-): the po¬ 
litical party not in power, 
and therefore opiposed to the 
ministry. 

il-le-gitd-mate: not according 
to lmv\ V)rn out of wed¬ 
lock. 

for'feit-ure: loss of a right or 
privilege by some fault. 

New'mar-ket: a town in Cam¬ 
bridgeshire famous for horse- 
. racing. 

ac-cede': to go to ; to agree; 
to assent. 

sym'pa-thy: feeling rcith ; fel¬ 
low-feeling ; compassion. 

roB-o-luftion; determination; 
firmness of purpose. 

un-con'scion-a-ble: not accord¬ 
ing to conscience; unreason¬ 
able. 
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CHAPTElt' XXXL 

/AMES n. (1686-1688), brother of Charle*^ II/ - 

Monmouth's Bebellion.—The Whigs in time of Charles 
had tried to,pa‘'s a bill excluding James'from succession, with 
a Tiew to conferring crown on Duke of Monmouth, illegitimate 
son of Charles. Failing, they fled to Holland. They now're- 
turiied headed by Monmouth, and landed at Lyme in Dorset:, 
defeated at Sedgemoor. Monmouth execut'd. 

Bloody Assizes.—After the rebel?ion Jeflre'*^, a cruel’judge, 
was sent down to the west of England to hold an assize; .*120 
persons pufc to death; 841 sold into slavery. 

The Test Act.—(1) James appointed Catholic officers itl^the 
army and excused them from taking the, test. PaTli&.nent re¬ 
monstrated, and was dissolved. (2) James got the judges to 
declare he had a right to dispense wilh the tost. (3) King 
then issued a Declaration of Indulgence, allowing' Diasenters 
and Catholics to worship as they pleased, and to libld offices 
without taking the test. (4) Expulsion of the Fellows df 
Magdalen College for not electing a Catholic pre.‘ident; Jamer 
<»rdered the Declaration to he read in all the churches, (/i) 
Seven bishops presented a petition to Janies, prayii)g liim ni»t 
to compc3l the clergy to read the Declaration. They were accused 
of libel, but acejuitted by the jury. 

Invitation to the Prince of Orange.—(1) William was invited 
bv seven noblemen to come to England to save the Jaws and 
lilierties of the nat ion. (2) The immediate cause of the invita¬ 
tion was the birth of James’s son, who, the people knew, would 
be brought up a Catholic, and would be heir to the throne. (.*>) 
William landed at Torbay and marched towards London. 
James's officers deserted, and joined AVilliam. The J'ing fled to 
Franco, and was received at the court of Louis XIV., 1088., 
William and Mary declared king and queen, 1089. 

ve^e'ance: retribution; pun- anzTons: desirous; ' upen»y 
isliment for an injury. about something doubtful- 

over-wkelm'ed: covered; borne an-nonn^cing: declaring; giv-* 
down ; sileneeii. ing public notice, 

dis-pense' with Ttst Act: set ez-puFsion: act of c.rpeUi'nfff 
it aside ; disregard it. or driving gut. ^ 

re-mon‘'strated: expos'ulated; fellow: a member of.a nni- 

urged reasons against it. versity who enjoys the,in¬ 

come of an endowinei^bi * 
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tfag^da-le]i(pronouncedmatM?'> 
■ • len) : a college at Oxford, 
u-ni-ver'si-tty * {the whole) : ^ 
’ combination rf colleges for 
teaching anti ^ examining 
students, and conferring de- 
' grees. 


pe-ti^tion (-tish^): a request; 
a supplication. 

West'min-ster Hail: a large hall 
adjoining the Houses ot 
Parliament, formerly, and 
until the end of 1882, the 
centre of tne law courts. 


CHAPTER XXXIT. 

WILLIAM III. 1G8D-1702. ATSTSE, 1702-1714. 

WILLIAM AND MANY, William, son of 

William,''Prince of Orange, and of Mary, daughter of Charles I. j 
‘Mari/f daughter of James II. 

I. The £]&yolutiott.—I'arliament declared that (1) James, 
by misgovernrneut and leaving tlie kingdom, had given up tlio 
throne. ^2) Mary and William were to be joint sovereigns, 
(d) At death of either the survivor should rt'ign ; at death of 
both, unless Mary left issue, tlio crown should descend to 
Mary’s sister, the Princess Anne. 

Toleration Act was passed, allowing Dissenters (but. not 
Catholics) to worship in their own chapels. 

n. War with Scotland.—Lord Dundee took up the cause 
of James in the Highlands, and defeated William’s forces at 
Killiecrai^ie, but was shot himself. 

Massacre of Glencoe.—William concluded a peace with 
Scotland ; Highland chiefs to swear to live peaceably, 6ath to 
lie ^k«n by a certain day. Mac Ian, of Glencoe, was not 
punctual, and the governor of Scotland (the Master of Stair) 
cuiisc^d his clan to bo massacred. 

III. War in Ireland.—'rhrougliout the Commonwealth, and 
tberoignofC'barleslL,thelri.dibjid bivn badly treated. Jamesl I, 
allowed, them ^b^‘ir own way, and they drove out the English. 

Siege of Londonderry.—Londonderry still held by JCngli.sh. 
Jgmes besi.'geil it ; it was bravely defended by Walker, a 
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cleivymaii, and after great bard^bips waa relieved. OeneraL 

Kirku raised the sie^sfe. 

Battle of the Boyne. —Willtam crossed over' tr. Irelaiid 
and defeated James, who lied to France. 

I'he Irish aj^ain defeated at Aghrim; LiiAerick capttired. 

IV. WairwitL t'rance. —I^ewis, Kinp of Franee, wanted to 
vade England and restore James. The English and Batch 
Heets defeated by French ofl‘ Beachy Head. The French pre¬ 
pared to invade England; but their fleet^jW’as destroyed by 
Admiral llussell off La Hogue. 

V. Liberty of the Press. —Up to this reif^ no book waa 
allowed to be published until-an oflicer, called the * licenser,’ 
had given Jiis leave. Now this rule was abolished. * 

Death of Mary from small-pox. 

tol-e-ra'tion : permission, with- tri-umph'ant-ly ; with joy and 
out approval. exii|jUtioii. 

dis-cus'sion : debate; argu- Traf-al-gar'tor-irZ;) : a cape 
ment for and against. on Sfiuth of Spaiv, west gf 

mas'sa-cre {-ker): indiscrimi- Gibraltar. 

nate killing; general slaugh- Heth'er-laads : Low Counfrteft : 
ter. Flanders, ifolland, Bcl- 

Uas'ter of Stair : Scotch title gium. 

= eldest son of Lord Stair. v a c-c i n-a'tion: inoculating 

on-tir'pate : to roof, out ; to with (or communicating) 

lixterminate; to destroy. ro*p-pox as a protection 

treach'er-ous : faithless; per- against small-pox. 

lidious; false. phys-i-cian (-tVi-): aprescriber 

sur-ren'der ; deliver over ; yield oiphysic\ a doctor, 

u]) itself. pre-de-ces'sors : those that pre- 

gnaw''ed : chewed. ceded; here, the former sove- 

Teign'mouth locally reigns of England. 

tin ’-): a small port in Devon¬ 
shire. 


CHAPTER XXXHI. 

TVILLIAK III. as sole monarch, 1604-1702. 

Continuation of the War with Prance.—V^lliom besieged 
and captured Namur,—the first town lost by Ijewis. Peace of 
Ilyswick. Willinm acknowledged by Lewis King of England. 
Dutch guards dismissed. ^ 
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* AssaBsination Plot.—Fort.^ Jacobites plotted to assassinato 
“William; ploj discovered; some conspirators executed. 

SpaniBh SnooesBion.—Charles II., Kinpr of Spain, was an 
invalid and noflucely to live long. Lewis, King of France, had 
■ married Charles’s ^est sister, and claimed tlie crown of Spain 
for bjs'soik Williffln*objected to the des^fflTdflhta of Lewis 
beitg Kings of Spain. [Spain then held great part of Italj’, the 
Netherlands and.West Indie^.] 

, Partition Treaties. —Most of the Spanish lands were 
to.l)e given to a ydling Bi^varian prince ; this prince, however, 
soon di«.*d. Second. Southern Italy and Lorraine were t<) bo 
given to Lewis’s grandson Philip; the rest, including Spain, to 
. tlie, Arch#ulce Cluirles, the younger son of the Ihnperor. 

Charles, dying, left his dominions to Philip. Willi.am 
wanted fo compel Leniis to carry out the I’artition Treaty, but 
Parliament at. tirst refused money. Lewis, on the death of 
James II.. acknowlediyed the Old Pretender as James HI. 
Parliamenr at once granted William money and forces to cany 
on a war*against Lewis. • 

^'Act of. ^^tlement.—I. If William died without children 
\he crown to go to Anne, sister of Mary, and daughter of James 
II. After Anne, to the Flectress So]>hia, the graud'daughter tif 
James I.,J[ho next lieir who was a Protestant. 

Death of William, 1702. 


a8-BaB-sm>a^tioiL: secret mur¬ 
der. 

as-so-ci-a^ticm: Union; combi- 
nation. 

archl-tect farA-): one who 
plans or designs buildings, 
om-bi-tious {hish ^): desirous 
of powe#, honour &c. 
'ab'BO-lute-ly: completely; in¬ 
dispensably. 


par-ti'tion {-fish-') : act of 
part.imj or dividing, 
in'so-lence: rudeness*, baiighly 
contempt; im])ertineiice. 
un-a-gined {-oj-): concei\ c*d; 

thought; fancied, 
collar-bone: ncckbone, connect- 
«ing the breastbone to the 
shoulder. • 


CriAPTKU XXXIV. 

AKKE (1702-1714), second daiigbler of Jame.s IT. 

r. War of Spanish Succession.—Causes.-'(1) Tliedeterraiiin- 
•tioTj df Lewis to put bis pTandson Philip in jjlossession of the 
SVIb^h dominions, in violation of tho Partition Treaty; and 
•(2) his*recognition of tho Pretender os James 111. 

*» * K K 
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Armiee Engaged.—^English, Dutch, and Germans, com«'|^ 
manded by Duke of Marlborough, against the French and' 
Spaniards. « 

Engagements.—Sir George Rooke captkired Gibraltar'. 
Marlborough totally defeated French at Bl|i?iheim in Bavaria, 

] 704; at in Belgium, 1706 ; at Oiidenarde in Belgium, 

1708; and at Malplaquet in North France, 1700. ‘ 

Treaty of Utrecht.—Terms.—(1) Franco engaged to acknow^ 
lodge Anno and the protest ant succession. '2) l*hilip, grand¬ 
son of Lewis, retained Spain and the Spanish colonit^s, but the 
crowns of France and Spain were not to bo united. (3) §imiuisU 
lands in Italy and Netherlands given to Archduke Charles, now 
emperor oPl^omans. 

II. The Union with Scotland.—English Parliament had passed • 
an Act settling the crown on the Eleijtress Sophia, Scotch 
Parliament refused to do the like; to avoid risk or separatioTf of 
crowns, English offered Scotch free trrde with England, and 
ll»e exercise of their own laws, and the presbyte^iaii form of 
worship, if they would consent to a union of Parliaments. The 
Act of Union passed 1707. 

III. The Whig and Tory Ministries.—^The Whigs.— 0) AU 

through the reign were in favour of the ‘ War of Spanish Suc¬ 
cession.’ (2) After the unsuccessful trial of Snche^Y'erell, for 
preaching * non-resistance,’ the Whigs were dismissed. 

The Tories were eager for peace. They made a treaty, 
which was signed at Utrecht. The chief lory ministe^rs were 
Harley (Earl of Oxford) and St. John (Viscount Bolingbroke). 

Slenlieim (-Ame). az-cheq'ner (-c/teck'e?’): the 

Bam-i-lies' (4ees). department of Government 

Onde'narde (ood'nnrd). that deals with revenue and 

Mal-plaq^uet (pack'd). expenditure, 

e-co-noml-cal-ly: frugally j U^trecht ( TJ'treki ): a city of 

die plyj inexpensively. Holland. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

HOUSE OP HAHOVEIU 

George I., 1714-1727. George TV., 1820-183C. 

(h«.igc I1727-I7GO. William I v., 1830-1837. 

(Jeorge III., ] 'r60-1820. Victoria, 1837. 

6E0BGE I. (1714-1727), son of Elector of llouovtr, anJ of 
Sophia, grand-daughter of James 1, 
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1. Events in Early Fart of Eeign.—^The Tory namieterswera 
■ removed and the Whigs put au power. 

,• ‘The reVelAon in favour c#the Old Pretender, James Francis 
iEdwardjllie so]itf)f James II. The Pretender landed in Scotland^ 
. htit the rebellion put down and he retired to the Continent, 

• II.'Tha South Sea Babble—Owing to th<e*fBWtea8e of trade, 
pc^jde began to invest their money rashly. Many trading 
companies started ; one of the most popular was the South Sea 
Cmnjmmjj forme^ to carry on trade with South Africa and 
Spanish America.* People formed such exagg(srated expecta¬ 
tions ol* profit that 100/. Shares w^ere sold for 1,000/. After a 
•finie, the shares fell to a low price. Thousands of families were 
.’•nined. ^ir Robert Waljiole, the first Prime Minteter of Kng- 
land, and a W'^hig, by his wise acts somewhat remedied the 
disasteiii 

Parliamentary cAruption; wholesale bribery at elections 
and in tbe House. ^ 

OEO^^E II. (1727-1760'), son of George I. 

I. Walpole's Administration.—(1) He attempted to put an 
,rairl to S^ii^liiig by an Fxci.se Hill; but it was rejected. (2) 

Against Ids own judgment be was led to declare war aguin.'?t 
S>paln to avenge the ill-treatment of Rrilish sinugghjra and 
jirevent 41 ib searching of Fnglish vessels by Spaniards, (i>) 
Defeat of Fnglish, and resignation of Walpole. 

Broad-Bottomed Ministry formed by Henry Pelham (Prune 
Minis! or) and his brother the Duke of Newcastle. 

II. Rebellion under Young Pretender, Charles Edward^ son 
of James Francis, the Old Pretender, and grandson of 
Jaiue.s 11. Ho landed in Scotland; was joined hy tbe High¬ 
landers ; marched to Edinburgh; obtained many followers, and 
defeated fhe Royal forces at Pregton I*ans. He then invaded 
J'Uigland ; marclied to Derby; but found lit tle support ^d w-aa 
obliged to retreat. At Falkirk, near Stirling, he defemed the 
♦loynl^brces under General Hawley but was routed at Culloden, 
M Inverness, by the Duke of Cumberland. Charles escaped to 

»tli8 t^mtinenl^ lived a dissipated life, 

ab'ro-ga-ted: rtipealed; an- cor-rup‘tion: rottenness; im- 
H'jlled. purily; Ijriljerv- 

pre;j'u-Aco: ^WS<jment formed smug'gling: importing or ex- 
bvf-irehand \ groundless ill- porting g^*ods without pa\- 
•'•^e*lii^; bias, ,, ing legal dues. 

K K 2 
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ri-dic^a-lous r exciting? ridicule 
or derision: absurd, 
cn-thu-si-as^tic: full of zeal; 
ardent. 

de-spise': to look down on 
with contemi\t^ io scorn, 
tar'tan: checked woollen 

stud*. 


kilt: a short petticoat, 
uis oi-pline: instructim'j ordeti 
subjection, to Control, 
ver^nun (a «<;yrw») ; ' noxious 
animals, ^as rats, mice, 
moles &c. 

dia-si-pVtion: T^aste; exdqss; 
evil living. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

LAST SIX TEAKS OF GEORGE II. (1751-1760). 

Spread of the English; thirteen colonies along .a^flantic 
coast of N. America; collisions with French of Lower Canada. 

Seven Years’ War.—Loss of IMiuorcitf; executioi; of Byng ; ■ 
‘William Pitt ‘the Great Oomirijner’ made War JTinister. 
Wolle’s expedition to Canada; capture of Quebec; conquest of* 
Canada. Hawke’s victory over French in Quiberon 

French and English in India.—The English had forts and 
factories at l^Iadnis, Bombay, and Calcutta; the French bad a 
sel tlement at l\)ndichcrry ; the rest of India was under native 
princes. Bupleix, the French governor, secured friendship of 
some native princes, and intrigued to expel the English. Arcot 
captured by British under Clive. Civlcutta seized by Surajali 
Dowlah ; the ‘ Black Hole ’ avenged at Plassey by Clive, 1757, 
and the foundation of our Indian Empire laid. 


in-ter-fe'renoe : molestation ; 

the meddling of others. 
oc-ca^Bion<al-ly: now and then; 
infrequently. 

Arie-gha'ny Mountains : a 

chain of mountains in the 
United States, parallel with, 
but 250 inihis from, the 
Atlantic coast. 


im-me'di^ate-ly: nothinff tWer- 
vening ; at once, 
pre-cipl-tous: forming preci¬ 
pices ; very steep. 
8ur-ren''dered: gave themselves 
up. ^ 

Bu-pleix {-pla), 

Sa-Ta''jah (‘ a ’ ns in father).' 
an-tag^on-ist: oppement; erne 
7i'ho contends ivith another^ 
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CHAPimt XXXVII. 

• • • 

■ GEOEGE pi. (17GO-]820), grandson of George II. 

* End of the B^en Tears* War.—I’itt resigned office, and 
peace was made \v*ilth Jb'rance by the Treat^'^^f^Paris. Eng- 
iai^*Te*gaif)ed Minorca and kepi Canada. 

Events whic]]^ led to the American War.—Grenville, Prime 
Minister; St5iinp^\ct passed, r»^t|iiiriiig Americans to pay for 
iWanips on law papers, as wo do in England now. 'J’ho 
Atncricans refosed to paj^ and Grenville was ol>liged to resign 
otlice. Lord Rockingham, Premier; repeal of Stamp Act. 
Rockingl)|im succceeded by Pitt, now Earl of CbatBam. 

Chatham became seriously ill* during bis absence duties 
were invposed on tea i^c. going to America. Cbatlmm advised 
the repeal of the duties, and was dismissed by king. 
Grafton and then I^nl North succeeded. A cargo of tea 
shipped to tJo.ston, thrown overboard. The English Parliament 
then pasted an Act forbidding ships t« unload at Roston, 
anther declaring that Massachusetts should be ruled by 
anen appi^iit«d by the king. 

The American War of Independence.—Election of a Con¬ 
gress; George Washington appointed leader of the American 
forces. Stubborn light, and defeat of Americans, at Runker's 
Jlill, near Boston. Americans issued Dedaratiwi of Indejten- 
dent'ey declaring they were a free nation and would submit to 
George no longer. *New York seized and held till the end of 
the war. English, under General Burgoyne, forced to sur¬ 
render at Saratoga. The French and then the Spaniards 
declared war against England, and helped the Aiucricaiis. 
Surrender of English array under Lord Cornwallis at York- 
town, 17ty. Resignation of North, 1782. Rockingham 
,Prime Minister, and after his ^eath, Shelburne. A peace 
arranged, and signed at Paris, acknowledging indepeiid^ice of 
tl^ United States, 178,'3. The defeat of the French and 
SpantsIP fleets by Lord Rodney, and the successful defence of 
Gmcaltar, saved British interests in Europe and India. 

oon-Bci-en'tiottsT regulated by deB'pic-a-ble: deserving to be 
regard to conscience; just. despised; contemptible. 
can'£-dapB: ont^jvbo seeks to her'o-ism: the qualities of a 
. olitaiii an office. hero: courage; intrepidity, 

diB-filv'ed: dressed so that ap-o-plez'y: %. tit or stroke 
might not 1>e known. '' causing loss of sensation. 
Kas 'sa-thu'setts. Bara-to'ga. ] 

® m 
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CHAPTER ISXXVIII. 

i * . , 

1783 - 1789 . ^ - 

Ministerial Changes.—Shelburne was tisrned out ol ofiice- 
through a qu€sw;i^twith Charles James fox,'who voted with the 
Tories, and theu formed with Ijord North a Coalition Minitttry. 
After a short time, the king dismissed the Coalition ministrj; 
and made William Pitt, son of* Chathaim*I*rime Minister, - 
though only twenty-four years old. lie h^nd the oiliee from 
1784 to 1801, and again from 1804 to 1806. ‘ ' • 

There was less corruption in Parliament than formerly, end 
people outsfde took more interest in politics. ^ 

Commercial Treaty with Prance.—^Adam Smith’s book, the 'f' 
* Wealth of Nations,’had shown that regulations which asstricted 
commercial intercourse were pernicious* Pitt m.'ide a treaty 
with France to lower duties so as to encourage tradi: and . 
friendliness. ' • 

The Slave Trade.-*-The horrors of the slave trade having . 
been revealed by Thomas Clarkson, Pitt and Wilber^cH' ♦’Sid ’ 
to induce Parliament to abolish it, but failed. Wilbelforce and * 
others continued the agitation, and the trade was abolished in 
1807. 

a 

Improvements.—About this lime, great improvements were 
mode ill farming and the rearing of cattle; James Ih’indley 
constructed the Bridgwater Canal; Hargreaves invented tluv 
spinning-jenny, which Arkwright improved ; and Crompton 
invtmted a stUl better spinning machine called the niule ; Av att 
and others greatly improved the steam-engine, which led to the 
building of factories on the northern coal-helds. 

or^a-tor: a public speaker; an 
eloquent man. * 

a'mi-i^ble: lovable ; worthy of 
love. 

oo-al-esoe' i-ea') : to groto to¬ 
gether ; to unite. 
co-al-l-tion(-MA-): union, 
il-ln'min-a-ted: lit up in token 
of rejoicing. 
lux-u'ri-ouB: dainty. 
miU'wright: a mechanic who 
builds and repiiirs mills. 


en-gin-eer': one who plans 
public works, al railways, 
bridges &c., often called 
* civil engiueer.’ 

ma-oliixiVry {-sheenr) ? wift- * 
chines in general; mechan¬ 
ical contrivances. * * 

male {the ojjspring of a horse 
and an ass) : a mongrel; a 
spinning n^2cbine,tf0 called 
b^ause it combined the ad¬ 
vantages of Hargreaves’-aM ‘ 
Arkwright’s inventions.* * 
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CHAP^R XXXIX 
1789-1802. 

FBENCH BEISPLTTTION.—Its CanseB.—For a great many 
yeaip-the. lower classts had been cruelly Govem- 

jntnt and nobles; the Government taxed them imjustly,—the 

• nobles plundered and ill-us^d them. 

. Its history: ^KTar declared.—(1) ‘ National Assembly’ abol¬ 
ished*-payments by peasants to country gentlemen, and de- 
. tained Lewis*'XVI. a prisoner *in I’aris. (2) As Ijewds was 
found to be plotting with Prussia and Austria, a Republic was 
establialRjd and Lewis executed. (.3> Pitt tried to avert war, 
but the English were in a panic, 1;he French were irritated by 
plots abd invasion, ayd war broke out. (4) In France hundreds 
of pensons suspected of favouring the enemy were executed; 
others fled the comply. (-'5) In England and Scotland per¬ 
rons wlio^poke in favour of reforms were accused of sedilKm, 
arul soi^e were unjustly punished. (0)»The French joined lyr 
and Butch. 

“'ProlfresY of War.—By land, French were everj-wbere 
victorious. At sea. Lord Howe defeated them in ‘Battle of 
let Jun^f;’ Admiral Jervis defeated Spaniards at St. Vincent 
(when* Nelson won great renown) ; Admiral Duncan defeated 
Dutch at Camperdowm ; and Nelson the French at the Nile. 

Meantime, British Fleets at Spitheod and the Nore mutinied 
on account of ill-pay and ill-treatment, hut returned to duty on 
promise of redress. 

Irish Bebellion of 1798.—The Irish had long been cruelly 
treated, and though they had a separate Parliament, it did 
not represent the Irish people, since none hut protestants 
could si^in it; and, until now, 9one hut protestants had votes. 
George HI. defeated Pitt’s plana for redressing Irish grievances. 
At length the Irish rose in rebellion; great atrocities’ on both 
•sidea^ rebellion suppressed with great severity. The members 
•of the Irish Parliament were then bribed to vote for union 
v?ith,British^arliament, which accordingly took place. 

War continued by England alone.—Admiral Parker, with 
Nelson, defeated the Danes at Copenhagen. Abercrombie won 
a.CTeSt vict0!y over the French armv at Alexandria. The 
defeated troops returned to Europe, and a Peace was agreed to 

’ jSt Amiens, 1802. 

• •• • ’ 
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guillo-tine {ffU’o-feen): an 
instrument for beheading-, 
name<i after l)r. Guillotine 
who invented it. It was 
similar to the Scotch 
maiden. 

S’DB-pi-'Cious distrust¬ 

ful ; inclined to doubt or 
.suspect. 

mu'ti-nj: a risings of soldiers 
or sailors against their ofli- 
cors, or against the govern-, 
ment; a sedil ion ; a revolt. 

Ham'e-lukesC' originally Cir¬ 
cassian slaves who wera 
converted into light horse 
troops. 

Htts'sul-maaB: Moslemsf or 
Mahometans. 


^ * • * 
pyr'a-mid ; a building having 

^ au angular base and trian- ^ 

^gular sides wlpch meet in a 

point at the top. e ‘ \ 

Bo'na-parte (fcrmerly Jlo'nq- • ■ 

par'le). ihia'raolt {fairo). 

Lord Xiian-teiL'aiita- chief 

magistrate representing lite 

monarch; a, mcerof/. *« 

bui'wark: fortification or 

rampart j, any meaijs oP 

di*feiice. ,K • 

le-vi'a-than: a sea monstpr * 

mentioned in Book^of^ob. ^ 

tere-scope: an instrument 

which helps us vieio 

object^fat a distance. 

eon-fla-gra'tion: a gi'e^ hutn^ 

inffe ofl fire. « 




CIIAPTEli XL. 

1802 - 1808 . • 

Renewal of War.—By Peace of Amiens England was to give 
up Malta ; but Bonaparte seized part of Italy and sent troops ■ 
into Switzerland, and then England refused to give up Malta. 
War remewed; 10,000 English travellers imprisoned in France j 
pre])aration8 to invade England. Franco joined by Spain.^ 

Pitt, who had resigned in 1801, again made Prime Minister, 
1804. Bonaparte, the‘Emperor Napoleon,’combined French 
and Spanish fleets for invasion of England; fleets destyoyed by 
Nelson ofl* Cape Trafalgar; dtsath of Nelson, 1805. England 
saved fi^m invasion. 

Ministerial changes.—Death of Pitt; formation of ‘ Mihi^ry • 
of all the Talents’ under Lord Grenville; abolition of slavts, 
trade, 1807; ministry dismissed by George for proposirfg , 
to admit catholics to offices in the army and navy? The Port¬ 
land ministry ; Canning Foreign Secretary. 

The War continued.—Scheme of Napoleon 4e use Danish 
fleet against England, foiled by the bombardmeut of Copen¬ 
hagen and captuiv Danish fleet by lihiglish, * • *. 
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BotL-logne {^Mo-lune'). 

/*To^-lon' {too-). ^ 

Tfafal-gftr', or.Traf-al’gar. 

Tboso who un* 
. • dertake any dut^ valuntarihj 
. ■ Jthat is, of thoi% own freo 
. will)» and from a £^se of 
• duty. . 


diri'gent-ly: W'ith steady ap¬ 
plication ; industriously, 
rec'on-ciled: made friends ; 

re.stored to union, 
colleague {-leey) : one who is 
united with another in the 
discharg-^-?:?3tne duty; an 
associate, or co-adju'tor. 


CHAPTER XLI, 

1808-1814. 

• 

The JPeninsular War.—Xaj^leon seized Lisbon, and then 

> CK)mpelled Charles IV.t Kin^ of Spain, to surrender his crown. 

\ Napoleon gave it to lus own brother Joseph. 

Spain %ppli(Hl to England for help, which was given by 
Canning.* Sir Arthur Wellesley, afterwanis Duke of Welling- 

‘ ton^ sent with English forces, defeated the French at Vimie'ra. 

re marched into Spain hoping to he joined hy the 

*B^llniardS; was disappointed, and compelled to retreat; the 
French following, were defeated at (’oruii'na. Moore was 
killed di\siiig the battle. Wellesley’s victory at Talav<'''ra, and 
retiremi'iit to the ‘ Lines of Tories Ve'dras ’ in l*ortiigal. 
Failure of the French. Formation of * gueriTlas.’ 

Failure of the Walcheren expedition. 

Wellington captured the two fortreases, Ciudad Rodrigo 
and Radajoz, which opened his way into Spain. Ho defeated 
the French at Salamau'ca, and entered Madrid, hut was obliged 
again to retreat to Portugal. 

Xussiaa Campaign.—Napoleon captnred Moscow; the in¬ 
habitants Set trre to the city; th» French were compelled to 

• retreat in the depth of winter. Out of 400,000 only ^0,000 
fiurvived. 

» • W Jlington’s victory at Vittoria, and capture of St. Sehas- 

• *Ni\ipoleon ^feated at Leipzig by combined armies of Riussiu, 
Prussia and Austria, which then marched on Paris. Welling- 
ton^invaded France on south, and won a victory at Toulouse. 
Pans seizaA hy the allies. Napoleon abdicated and was 
sent to Elba, and peace was signed at Paris, where Lewis 

’ XV IH. became king. • 
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Alb-ue'n (-w<i*). 
Bftd-a-joi" {-hose')i 
Ba'yoxine' (bah*yon*)k 
Bor-4eaiix' (>c2o'). 
Cai'tie-reagli {-^ay), 
Cl-u-dad' (the -oo -\ » 
Bod-ri'go (-rc^. 
Puen'tes {fxoen’-). 
d’On-o'ro {dimyo'ro), 

Leip's^r (lijxe'-). 
Mas>u''iia (-^ay-). 
Scheldt (ifkelt). 
Strahaa (straim). 
Tou-louse (foo'/ooz'). 


1 Wal'cher-ed C-Jcr-). , 

I 4?eii-in'8n-lar: pertaining to* a ' 
• peninaulat Specially . 

Spain and^ortugfl. ^ 

un-prin'oi-^d: immoral; bad; 
pn)fliga^. 

cam-pdi{fh': the period bf>*eac^ 
year during whieb an aAny 
I keeps the bald; the duratioif 
of one expedition, 
ez-tra-or'din-a-ry iieyopA 
ordinary ; ifbusual; special, 
ab-di-ca'ted: gave up the 
throne ; resigned. • '"i‘ ^ 


CHAPTER XLIT. 

1814-1820. • • 

Waterloo.—Withib a year Napoleon escaped from Elba, no- 
turned to France, and was ag^iin made Emperor, 181/b‘^'''‘ * • 
England and Prussia at once sent armies intcTthb Notllfer/ 
lands. Napoleon defeated the Prussians under Bliicher, and 
then attacked Wellington at Waterloo. The English rfiefeuded 
themselves stubbornly; in the afternoon the Prussians arrived 
to help them ; the French were routed ; Napoleon was deposed 
and sent to St. Helena, a rocky island in the South Atlantic,' 
whore he died. 


General DietresB.—The war had involved very heavy taxa* 
lion and left a debt of 800,000,000/. The country was im¬ 
poverished; many manufacturers and farmers were ruined, and 
the labourers and artisans were almost starvii^. Hence there 
were riots and tumults, and.demands for reform. * March of 
the Blanketeers.’ The Manchester Massacre, and * The Six 
Acts.’*^ Death of George HI., 1820. ^ 

cavalry. (The nftnl ^ 
Hungarian.) 


ano^oonred: helped; supported, 
criml-nal law: the law deal¬ 
ing with crimes (murder, 
theft &c.) 

yeo'man-ry: a volunteer body 
of cavalry, embodied in 1707 
and partly disbanded after 
the peace of 1^4. 
hiu-iari': a regiment of light 


* r ^ j 

peace'a-ble,gziaiv'oaBly.« [Note 
that the * e ’ is retained at 
the end of* peace-* andiuot 
at the end griev*^, Vy hy 
is this ?] 

■e-di'tions (~disk ^): calcdlatid 
to excite insurrecti^m ** ‘ 
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CHAJPTER XLIII. 

. 6£OBOE*It. (1820-1830), eldest son of George III. 

. Cato Street Ib^si^iracy.—The contini^Di^fifering, and the 
•|^l\isal of the Government to grant reforms, led Thistlewood 

* *and oihei'B to form a plot for hilling the ministers. It was 

discovered arid the leadeA were executed. 

* JjbangcB in Jthe Government.—(Lord Livei'pool, Premier.) 

* George Camung hecafte Foreign Secretary, and Sir llobert 
.Peel, Home Secretary, 1822. Canningf without going to war, 
saved^’ortugal from the interference of Spaint and achnow- - 
lodged the independence of Mexico, Peru, Chili, and other 
SouUi American states. Peel carried some reforms in the 
criminal law, greatly reducing the number of crimes punishable 
with deatli. Husktsstmj another minister, considerably reduced 
the customs duties^evied on imports,—the first step towards 
free tmde. 

m * 

* ^ iS^ptholic Association.—The catholics were still excluded 
^-Si’om r.fli«». An association was formed under Daniel O’Con¬ 
nell to get this reformed. 

l^rliamentary Beform.—The urgent need for this seen by 
Lord .Tohn Fussell, who proy)osed to take members from 
boronglis whicli had disappeared or become unimportant, and 
tf> give them to the great centres of trade which had been 
growing up lately ; hut he was for the present defeated. 

Independence of Greece.—The Greeks had for years been 
fighting against Turkey to gain their independence. The 
atr(X‘ities committed by Turkish troops led England, France, 
Austria, and Eussia, to send ships which destroyed the Turkish 
fleet af Navarino; Greece, so 4 n after, was acknowledged in¬ 
dependent. , 

aBelief of Dissenters and Catholics.—Whilst the Duke of 
^ Wellington was Prime Minister, Lord John Russell succeeded 
in carrying a bill, wdiicli enabled dissenters to hold municipnl 
or Government offices. At last, through fear of civil w'ar m 
Ireland, similar relief was given to catholics by the Catholic 
Emancipation Bill, I82D. 

• improvements.—New Police introduced by Peel; improved 
•f(^tem of road-making by Macadam; railways and locomotives 
•]ff Qeorge Stephenson, 
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dis-sat'is-fied:^ discontented; 
displeased. * 

as-BO-ci-a tion:' a society of 
persona formed to promote 
some object. 

rep-re-sen'ta-tive ayB-^m: the 
body of laws the 

election of members to Par¬ 
liament, 

r^-com-mend ed (reck -): intro¬ 
duced favourably. Hut it 
has here the stronger mean¬ 
ing that they were required, 
or commanded to vote for 
him. 

con-Btit'u-en-cy : a body of 
electors entitled to return 
one or more than one mem¬ 
ber to Parliament. 

an>i-ver gal suffrage: thej)oli- 


tical right-of each person to 
*voto for a representative to, 
parliament. • • 
diB-frim'cliiBed: deprfved of 
some politidn 'right,—as, in 
this case,.^f representation 
in Pai<iament. * ‘ ,* 

cor-po-ra'tion: a* body of pef- . 
syns authorised by law to 
act nsono ]^rson, as in the 
goveniineiit of corporatq 
towlis ; a towi# council, 
e-man-ci-pa'tion: act of setting 
free ; removal of disajnl^es. 
lo-co-mo'tive: a travelling 
steam-engine; a railway en- 
gine. • ' 

pro-pri'e-tors: owners; share¬ 
holders.* • 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

WILLIAM IV. (1830-1837), son of George ITT. 

Beform Bill—Wellington defeated and siicceeided by Lord 
Grey. The first Reform Bill failed in the Commons; after a 
dissolution, a second was carried through the Commons by 
Lord John Russell, but rejected by the Lords; indignation 
of the country, riots and bloodshed; the king was at last 
frightened, and undertook to make new Peers to pass the hill 
through the Lords. The Lords then gave way, and the bill, 
being introduced a third time, passed in 1832. The bill 
disfranchised many small boroughs, and gave members to 
populous districts in counties, and to large towns. * • 

Whigs now began to bo known as Liberals, and Tories as < 

Cotisercaiives, ' 

• 

Other Beforms.—The reformed Parliament quickly abolished 
slavery in the British possessions, and paid the slave owners 
twenty million pounds as compensation. It also pBBSsed a uiew 
poor law, intended to check people living on the rates wbei' 
they were able to wofk, " * 
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dis-ap-prov'ed : disliked: 
• ‘ thought niifavourahly of. * 
^•a-<dig>ii|'fioif: auger; reseA:- 
fr lueiit. . • 

. dh-gen'er-a-tixLg: lulling; pass¬ 
ing j becoming Wgrse. 
«*v^^ri*a-ted: .enraged; mad- 
* dened; put in a/wry. . 


com-pen'sate: to*make amends 
for loss sustakied. 
con-serv'a-tive: one opposed 
to change. 

lib'e-ral: one who advocates 
freedonl^. 2 r*“reform. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

]837-]841. 

YICTOBIA (1837)T daughter of Duke of Kent, fourth son of 
■^peorge III. ^ 

The people's Charter.—Great distress amongst lower classes ; 
irages low, food dear. Com Law placed a heavy duty on 
Aj'.'’gtt corn imported,—this made bread dear. The JV*ojoA'*« 
*-c7//i7Ver. w5& a document intended to set forth the political 
changes necessary to bring about better times; those who 
accepto(^it were called Chartinfs. It demanded (1) Manhood 
Suffrage; (2) Equal Electoral Districts; (3) Vote byJlallot; 
(4) Annual Parliaments; (0) Abolition of Property (^ualifica- 
• tion for Members of Parliament; (0) Payment of Members. The 
third and the tiftli of these have since been granted. Rowland 
Hill introduced penny postage, 1839. 

The Eastern Question.—Turkey in a wretched condition; 
menaced by Russia in the North, attacked in Syria by Mehemet 
Ali, ruler of Egypt; Lord Palmerston persuaded Russia, 
Austria, fnd Prussia to join England in driving Mehemet out of 
Syria, which was done. , j 


toxD»p^teiit: suitable ; able ; 
.•of suflicient ability or 
• Strength. 

ag-ri-cul'tu-rfl poor: those 
engaged in tilling the 
jjroupd. ^ 
com-pas'sion-ate: pitiful. 
8%jA*Co'barg.* aduchyofeen- 
* *4{al Qermany. 


ac-com-plish-ments: attain¬ 
ments, especially ornamental 
ones. 

chan-de-lier^ (shan-eJe^eer ); a 
,frain(5 with branches for 
holding candles, 
res'o-lute: determined ; firm 
of purpoSb. 
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CHAPTER- XLVI. 

1841-1846. * * 


The Afghan War.—Cause.—It was though^ that the Rusnaus, 
who had Hiadt/\idrances in Central A^a, intended to invade 
India; and Dost Mahomed, the ruler of Afghan'istanVVtt6- 
friendly tx) them. 

The British invaded Afghanist an, and ocenpied Cahul. 

The country rose against the English, and compelled their, 
to retreat to India. Out of.4,000 'vho left Cabul orii^ oao 
reached the English garrison at Jellalabad. 

General Pollock advanced from Jellalabad to Oa^ml and 
recovered the British prisoners. Dost Mahomed rcslo?ea. 

The Anti-Corn-Law League estahlislied by llicliard JJohden 
and John Bright. Its objects were to i^.struct the p.ioplo ir 
the evils of the corn laws, and to obtain Erce Trade in corn. ' ** 

Bepeal of Corn Laws.—Hastened by the famine rn Ireland 
which resulted from failure of the potato crop. Peel, though 
a conservative, carried this inea.‘jure; lor which his folh)wei 3 
deserted him; Lord John llussell hecauie Preniiei^ ' vj ■' 


ne-go-ti-a'tion: treating; 
holding intercourse for the 
purpose of coming to an 
agreement. 

con''fer-ence: consultation; 

meeting lor discussion, 
dis-as'ter: a calamity ; a mis¬ 
fortune, 

pamphMet: a small book, 
consisting of one or more 
sheets of paper stitched to¬ 
gether, but not bound. 


or-l-gin-at-ed (-n/-) : stai’ted; 
c*omiui!ilced ; had i.^s l)egin- 
ning. 

maiiL^te-nance: act of maintain- 
tntj ; cinitinuanco, 
pro-tec'tion-ist : one who 
would protect native land¬ 
lords, farmers 4^c. from 
foreign competition, by plac¬ 
ing duties on imports. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

1846-1866. 

Popular Movements.—In 1848 most of the countries*’ of 
Europe wore diaturlx'd by popular moveraenlsT TheVrencli 
got rid of their Hng, and t‘stnhlished a Republic undefljie 
presidency of Louis Napoleon. In Italy, Austria, and l^russda/ 
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t^arliaments wero established. Tbe Chartists in England again 
Bi^tated for “^eir six refornft; hut the greatei^part of the 
d^ofking classes remained pdiceable and orderly. After a time, 
Napoleon succeeded in suppressing the Hepublic and making 
himself Emperor ; ^nd in some other countries the Parliaments 
ji^m^ol^lied and th^ people’s hopes crusted cut. 

,, .^Tho Crimead War.—The EmperorNicLolas of Pussia wished 
liio Oliristians jn Turkey %> bo placed under his protection. 
Neither EnglaiuL nor Tiirlifey would agree to this. Nicholas 
insistqd,. and Iwkey, supported by England and France, 
declared war •against Itussia; ilestruction of Turkish fleet. 
Invasion of the Crimea. Battle of the Alma, and defeat of 
the Itusgfans, Siege of Sebastopol, lasting a year; Buasian 
attacks on English at Balaklasra and Inkeimah repulsed. 
Clreat aafierings of troops from want of food and shelter during 
the winter. Ilospittl founded at Scutari, and placed under 
IVliss Nightingale. Sebastopol taken; its fortifications de¬ 
stroyed. #Peaco condluded in the spring of 1860. 


: sign or mark ; 
••the name of a person 
- written Ijy himself, 
lod'le-ben (-/«-). 
prin-ci-naP-i-ty: territory of a 
prim?; the country which 
gives title to a prinve. 
remained nou'-tral: took 
neither side; did not join 
in the contest. 


to act cn their own re-spon-sl- 
hil'i-ty: to act without 
waiting for orders from 
their officers; to judge for 
themselves what was best 
to do. 

Buh-sis'tence: livelihood; 
menus of support. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 

1857-1*58. 

T?E fSDIAN MUTINY. —The religion of the ilindoos 
,eath%8 them that it is a sin to eat any part of a cow. A riflo 
Enfield) was introduced which required the use of greased 
lartiidgea. A report was circulated that the grease used was 
he fat of cows. Some native princes incited the people to 
chf^llion. Th(* Sepoys at Meerut murdered their Euglish 
>fficerai massanwed all the English they could find, and seizing 
Jejlii, proclaimed a descendant of the great Mogul emperor. 
j*iifSny spread to Lucknow; garrison besieged ; fearful mas- 
fterq ta Cawnpore. Relief of Lucknow by Havelock; his 
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death; recohqaest of Northern Jndia by Sir Colin Oamph^, 
coinmander-’n>chief» and Sir II Rose. ^ 

de>r£>Bion (-rwA-) ; Mockery ^ 
contcmplijhifs laug'liter. « ‘' 
re-in-forceL%ieiitB: ad^Utional' 
trooipsi • * ‘ 

mar'-tial; heldng^npp to Wiiw.fy*' 
^■warlike, - 


an'oes-tor*: forefathers. 
de-goead'-^t: offspring", how¬ 
ever remote. ^ 

Sikhs («fleA*^),'^'10udh (o?«d). 
clem'en-oy! mildness; gentle* 
ness *, mercifulness. 


- 4 . 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

1858-1867. 

Italian Unity.—For many years Italy had been bivjken up 
into a number of small states—kingdoms, grand duchies &c. 
The people were very much oppress^, so that they longed foV’'"* 
freedom and unity. The north-east of Itfly was in tljo bands of 
the Austrians; and, os the unification of Italy wow Id have 
involved the loss of this province, the Austrians supported the 
tyrants in the other provinces. Sardinia was the l^st goveriKKl . 
part of Italy, and in 1848 its king, Charles Albert, tried to free 
the other states; but Austria was too strong for him, and he 
had to resign. In 1359, his son, Victor Emmanuel/ got the 
help of Napoleon. The Austrians were defeated at Magenta 
and Solferino; and Milan and neighbourhood were added to 
Sardinia. This encouraged the people of other disi riots, and 
frightened their dukes »&c. so that they ran away. Mainly 
1 hrough the influence of a great patriot, GarAaldi, one state 
after another was joined to Sardinia, till Victor Emmanuel 
ruled all Italy except Home and Venetia. In 1866, Austria 
being at war with Prussia, Italy tried to seize Venetia. The 
Austrians were defeated by the Prussians, and, at lae peace, 
had to resign Venetia. Some time later, the French troops 
were Withdrawn from Rome; and in 1370 it was occupied by 
the Italians, and became the capital of Italy, which was row 
eniirt'ly united. « 

England and France.—Tlie English being alarmed as to the 
inteni ions of NajK)leon, commenced in 1859 the formation of 
volunteer corps,—a m^veraeiil which has steadily grown. 

In 1860, Mr. Cobden, on behalf of the* Clovernment, 
arranged a Commercial Treaty with France, whuih greatly 
lowered the custon7s duties between the two countries, iucredk.d 
their trade, and promoted more friendly relations, * * 



ANALYSIS. 


5ia 


Civil War in America between the Northern (free) and 
•Southern (slave-bolding) States, caused by the dwire of the latter 
^f-o inttio^jiictyslavery into naw States further west. Tlie Northern 
^States^having a navy Wei's able to blockade Southern porta. 
tBut English' ijbrchants fitted out quick steamers to * run the 
blocjMfde/ carrylig stores to the Coufederaies Mid bringing away 
^s?ji2ton. • The Confrderates also got war-i^Bips built in England, 
.■#hich preyed on the shipping of the United States, [For this 
'Jlngland afteuwards paid nearly 8,500,000/. damages.] in 1862 
the Northern ^tatea decreed the abolition of slaveiy, and in 
186^ the rebellion was crushed and the Union restored. 

Cotton ^iinine.—The -scarctty of cotton during the war 
caused what is known ns the ‘Cotton Famine.’ IVkany thousands • 
|f)f opetPtitives in Lancashire werg thrown out of work for a long 
time, and suflered very great hardships with wonderful 
patience. • 


8 ch e m e B: plans; designs: 

purpcpes. • 

sus-pl-^Ion : mistrust ■ 

ft doubt. 

'Arps {core) : a body of sol- 
^^iers; *n division of an 
aftny. [The singular and 
the jtlural are spell alike, but 
the plural is pitmounced 
cores.) 

oon-fed'er-ate: leagued to¬ 

gether : allied. [The gen¬ 
eral sense of unit eel and con- 
federate is the same; hut 


united indientos a r/oscr 
bond of union.] 
block-ade v. : to lAw'k up by 
tro^jiR or ships, so as to pre¬ 
vent persons or ships getl ing 
in or out. 

block-ade' rnnnerB : ships 
which, either by superior 
speed, or under cover of 
aarknes.s, manage to elude 
the blockading ships, 
ad'vo-ca-ted: pleaded for; de¬ 
fended. 


CHAPTER L. 

1807-1880. 

'• ^ BEFOBMS nr IBELAND.—The Fenian movement for the 
independenc4b of Ireland; armed insurrection soon put down. 
Mr, Gladstone (now Premier) tried to remove Irish grievances,— 
diiestabllBhed the Irish Protestant Episcopal Church, depriving 
it andvt.he CaAolic and PresJ^ij^rian churches of state endow- 
mQnts, and putting them on same footing-^passed a Land Act 
*|8 ifiiprove the relatBe a s ^ etween landlords and tenants. 
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■ z • 

I 

f 

B£FOBM$ IN ENGLAND.— Educauon ’ Act establialilng 
School Boai’dii^ and authorising tli 4 im to levy rates for building 
and supporting schools, and to dm'sisiiip bye-laws ♦U enforce 
attendance of children. ’ ' y 

tj» . , 

Ballot Act. providing that at municipal mid parhameulary 
elect ions votes should be given in such a vroy, that nom but 
the voter need know how lie had voted. '' ' . ‘ '’,i» ^ 

Franco-German War.—^The Prussian victories over Aus**rJ<i ' 
(see page 250) roused the jealousy of* France ana led to a greaf* 
war. The French were totally defeated, tlie^jimperor and hK 
armies were cap^u^ed, and, titter a t *04111 e siegParis w.;s^ 
occupied by the Germans. At the peace France gave up parf 
of Lorraine and Alsacje, and paid 200,000,000/. The led b - 
the unification of Germany (ofiwhicli William, King ort-^russfa, 
was made Emperor), and the downfall of the Empire in France, 
where the lleptiblic was re-established. iiOuis Nupol^in d*<'d 
in exile in England. 

Eusjo-Turkish War caused by the atroiitit‘s perp^*ated on 
the Christian inhabitants of Turkey. Tlni Turks, after a 
struggle which lasted about a year, were totally defeated. , . 

The Treaty of Berlin.—A conference of the European Pow' ie‘ 
was held at Ji.*rlin, and a treaty was drawn up, by Avbiel^1*lie 
territory of Montenegro was increased, Servia and Koumania 
were freed from tribute to the Sultan, and Bulgaria w31? given 
a prince of its own choosing, and made into a separate state, 
though tributary to lurkey. 

War with the Zulus in South Africa. After several British 
reverses the Zulus were beaten, and their country temporarily 
put under British rule. 

From 1874 to 1880 we had a conservative government under 
Mr. Disraeli (Earl Beocoiisfield); but the general election of 
1880 restored Mr. Gladstone to office. 

a "* 

Tol un-ta-ri-ly: <(f their oAvn living at one period, espe- 

free T/ill, and not because , cially those of 'about the 

the law required it. 1 same age,—thus pareutfiki)e- 

bal'-lot (rt iitfJe hall): act of ' long to one generation, anJ 

secret voting by putting a their childrei\, to another j 

hft/£ or ticket in a box. one step in natural descent, 

ma-jor'-i-ty : the gix'.aternum- i Browning: Hubert Browning, 
her; the difieiMice betweci. \ one of our great estj living 
the greater number and the poets (Jan. ]B8.‘l). Be^i 
less. to children by laU 

gen-e-ra'tlon; age; the people Pied Ptjfer of Ila7nelm, 



.GENEALOGICAL TABLES.* 

*• \ORJ\IAN LINE. 

I. (1066-1087) 
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o£^ 



bflrt, . ■William II, Henry I. (U00-1135) 
andy _ (1087-1100) i 

9 . Matilda • 

(m. Gfoffrey of ^njouT 


Alicia 

1 

Stephen 

(11»5-1154) 


, Henry II (1154-1180) 

e 

ANGE^^y, OR ^PLANTAGENET LINE. 

II. 

(Rprnn^ both from William the Conqueror and from Edmund Ironsido) 


f Hichardl*. Oeoffroy John (119»-»1C) 
(1180-1100) 


Arthur Henry III. 

<1210-1271}) 


Iticbard, Kin;' of tlic Romans 


EdWArd 1. (1272-1307) _ Edmund, E. of Lancaster 

1 • I 

Edward II.(1307-1327) Henry, E. of Lancaetcr 
1 I 

Edward III. 0327-1377) Henry, D. of LancrasUr 


I A , ' ' I 

Edward (Black Prince) Lionel, li. of Clarence John of Gaunt, who m. Blanche 


Richard II. 

(1377-1320) 


I 

Philipi.. 

I 

IloRcr Mortimer 

1 

Anne Mortimer 

I 

Richard, H. of York 


Henry IV. (1399-1413) 
Henry V. (1413-1422) 
Henry VI. (1422-1461) 

I 

Edieard (killed at 
Tewkesbury) 


d IV. (1461-1483) 


Richard III. (1483-1483) 


of York, who married Edward V* (1483) TUehard, D. of York 
Htarj Tudor (Henry VII.) 


TVDOn LINE. 

HENRY VTI. (1485-1509) 


.Maiguri'^.-James Henry VJH®T(1509-15l7) Mary=CliarlG6 Brandon 

.of beotland _ : ^ _ \ Duke of Buffolk 

• I* ('■ ' . I *Praiice«=Henry Grey 

.S5aiJP»'«¥- Mary Elizabeth Edward VI. | Duke of Buffolk 

. n • (1653-15.)8) (15.')«-1603) (1547-1563) I 

Mary QiJ^n of Scots Lady Jane 

I • drey 

• Jameax. of England (1603 1625) 


L L 2 
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N.B.—^The ptipil need not eominit th- ^^niory all the3ate<4 in tl/e nex*- 
payees ; but they will be found useful for r<)^crcufe, and will help to fix 
events in the memory in their correct ordc..*^^lr ctmncctiou. Battled 
fcppeur ainon^ Important Events, because thej'have often decid'id t^‘c 
altcr-coursc of History. 
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IMPORTANT DATES. . 


^^tH^TjUCAL ^VEyrs, ,U‘. 

Ceesju^nded in ^itain^B.c. 55 
Clai%4ius invadedWtitain, 

. A.D. 43 

'^^dicv.a defeated . .01 
^iomans left Britain . 410 

Arrival of Enp^lt^h 449 

iiiLrrital' of Aggusfine ^ 507 
lilgbert, Kinpr of Wessex 802 

f reaty of Wedmore . 878 

aunt c^King- of all Eng¬ 
land . . . 1010 1035 

Edwaifl the (bnfeasor 
. Kiusr . . 1042-1000 


1000 


Buttle o^Senlac . Dct. 1000 
Booinsd^'-llookfiniidied lOSO 
^'i'irst (h’u^de (William 

.... 1000 
••t/-arter . Liberties 

'fi'Ienry I.) . IIOO 

Battle of the Standard . 1138 
(JonstifiitioTis of Claren¬ 
don .... 1104 
M urder of Thomas Becket 1170 
Conquest of Ireland . 1172 
John the Pope’s vassal . 1213 
The (Ireat (Charter . 1215 

THE BAEONS' WAB. 

Battle of Lewes . 1204 
Bat tle*of Evesham . 1205 
First admission of borough 
nitjm berS to Parliament 1205 
Moiiq^est of Wales . 1282 
•Temporary Conquest of 
Scotland ^ . . 1290 

Conlirmation of Charters 
^I'klward i.) . . 1297 

Bottle^pf Bann#ckbum . 131^ 

OTKDBED YEAES’ WA^T 

•Batfte of Slavs . .1340 

Battlh of Crecy . . 1340 

Sie^ of Valais . . 1347 


Battle of Poitiers, a.d. 1360 
Battle of Agincourt . 1416 
English ex{)ellod . 1463 
Peasant* Revolt (Wat 
Tyler) . . , 1381 

Battle of Shrewsbury . 1403 
Jack Cade’s Insurrection 1450 

m 

WAES OF TEE EOSES 

(1455-1485). 

^ Hattie of St. Albans . 1455 
Battle of Bloreheath . 1469 
Battle of Northampton 1400 
Battle of Wakefield . 1400 
Battle of Mortimer’s 
Cross . . . 1461 

Battle of St. Albans . 1401 
Battle of Towton . 1401 
Battle of Barnet . 1471 
Battle of Tewkesbury 1471 
Battle of Boswortb . 1485 
Henry VIII. divorce.^ 
Catharine . . . 1533 

Act of Supremacy 
(Henry VIII.) . . 1534 

Monasterie.s dissolved 

1530-1639 
Statute of Six Articles . 1639 
Reconciliation with 
Rome . . . 1654 

C^alaia taken by the 

French . ■ a • 

Act of Supremacy (lili- 
zabetli) . . . 1569 

Spanish Armada de¬ 
feated . . . 1688 

East India Company 
- establislied . . 1600 

^nion of England and 
Scolland . . . 1003 

Hampton Court Confer- 


llarapton Court Confer¬ 
ence .... 
I'etition of Right 
(Charles 1.) 


1004 

1028 
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Ilampdeu 8 Ship-money 
case . . , • . 10;37 

The Long Parliament 1640 -58 
Stralibrd executed . 1641 
CIVIL WAB . . 1642-1051 

Battle of Edg^iill • . 1042 
Skirmish of Ohalgro"?© 

Field . 

Battle of Newl)ury . 

Battle of iMarston 
Moor 

Battle of Nasehy 
I'harles behpaded 
Battle of Bunhar 
Battle of Worcester . 
Commonwealth and 
Protectorate . 1649-1058 


1043 

1043 


1049 

1050 

1051 


Jamaica taken . . 1055 

Restoration . . . 1000 

Great Plague . 1005 

Great Fire- . . ,1OOO 

Habeas Corpus Act . 1(579 
Trial of the Seven 

Bishops . . . 1088 

Revolution . . . 1088 

The Oown offered to 
William and Mary . 1089 
The Toleration Act . 1689 
Battle of Killit*cronlde . 1089 
Battle of the Boyne . 1090 
1 Vace of Jtyswick. . 1097 

Act of Settlement , 1701 


American began . 1776^ 
jVftericau declaration of T' 
liirdependenco * * y 1770^ 

End of the j^merict*^ f 
War. ^ .M783‘ 

French Revolution 
War bet^'een England 

and France . .• 17jd55» 

BaiUe of 'frafalgar . 1805 t 
I Peninsular Wtir . 1808 14^ 

1044 Battle j)f Waterlog) i 1615k* 

1045 ' Catholic Emancipation ..-J 829 ' 

Reform Bill . . . j832 , 

Abolition of Slavery ]83tf^ 
Repeal of Corn Laws* . 1840 
Crimean War . 18^4-55 

The Indian Mutinv . 1857 . 
Second Iltjoi'ra Bill 1867-68 

% 1 0£l 


Suez ('aiiai opeiu^d 18(>9 
Irish Church Disosia- 

blished . . ‘ . 180t)^ 

Irish J^and Act 
Education Ac- ^ 

Ballot Act . . .1872 

2uVrj!:.vrjo.vs, mscov- 

ERJEK 


Act of Union with Scot¬ 
land .... 1707 
'WAB OF SPANISH SUC¬ 
CESSION . 1702-13 

Gibraltar taken. . 1704 
Battle of Blenheim . 1794 
Battle of Ramilies . 1700 
Battle of Oudenarde . 1708 
Battle of Malplaquet. 1709’.' Tele.scopes 
Peace of Utrecht . 1713 about 
First Jacobite Rebellion 1715 
South Sea Bubble ‘ . 1720 

2nd .Tacobite Rebellion. 1745 
Battle of Plasspy . . 1757 

Capture of Quebec . 1759 


Linen W'eaving intro¬ 
duced 

(3oth weaving at Nor¬ 
wich 

Printing introduced by 
(Paxton . . ’ . 

C^ape of Good Hope dis¬ 
covered 


1253 


1331 


1471 

1480 
; €- 

1492’ 

1546 

1500 


America discovered ( Co¬ 
lumbus) 

Pins introduced «. 

Needles introduced 

invented « 

. .•1549 

Co£^eB introduced . 155^ 
PoaVC '-’Ws .t>ches intro- 

diiced . . .^p77* 

Potatoes and Tobacco, s 
about . , . 1580 
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Stocking'Pram^ invAit- 
^ od . I . / . 

or Milas^^erected 
rii^ufacture intro- 
aucefl ■. • 
*(^apSAlorn discavered . 
Oirjpiilajiou ol'Bidod^is- 
T • covered •. 

9^'st * \>\‘el{Jy ra]>er 

» publiyliod .* 

|*IIa{dniey Coac^s used . 
Oolfee’intriHliJceS. . • 

* Barometer invented 
s^ea camtj into use 
^teauftiiigiiie (pump¬ 
ing^) . . 

Inoculation inlrodnftod . 
■ P’ahreiilieit's Tlieriuo- 
meteji^ ^ . .« 

Lightjjinff Oondiictor . 

fcAN'att’s yleaiu-Engiiies. 


1589 ! 

iSbo i 

]G()4 

IGIO 

1G19 ' 

• 

1G22 : 
1G25 i 
1G41 « 
1G4G ■ 
IGGG 

JG98 * 
1718 I 

1720 
1753 , 
1705 i 


Spinning Jenny . . 17G7 

Oxygen discovered . 1774 
Arkwright’s l^wer-loora 1785 
Cralvanism . . . 1781) 

Symingtons Steamboat 1789 
lighting by Coal Gas . 1792 
Vaccinvion announced . 1798 
‘Comet’ Steamboat on 
Clyde . . .1812 

‘ Times ’ printcsd by steam 1814 
Davy Safety Laiiip . Ji815 
Locomotive Steam- 
F.ngine . . . 1824 

Liverpool and Manches¬ 
ter llail way . . 1830 

Electric Telegraph . 1830 
Benny Postage . . 1840 

London and Dover Tele¬ 
graph . . .1851 

Atlantic Telegraph laid . 1866 
Telepiione invented . 1877 
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FAMOUS •MEN. 


\ 


STATESMEX, CUM^TA^J)EES, 

John Wyclif {Jtcfonner) . . . . 

(/urdiiial WolHHy I’wZ-; and Lfjrd ChmAvfhr) 

Thomas Crarimor {Altp. Vnn/eHmri/ and V^fonin;/') 
Lord Hurh'i^U ( Tj(ird High Tn-nsurei') . 

V. ^viXiA\\\i\miai {Chu‘f Eecreiary of Etate) '• . 

♦Sir Francis Drake (^Diacoverer, Admiral) # 

Sir Philip Sidney {a brn i?e Soldier, S^'v.J 
Jones (Arrhiltrl) 

Sir John Eligt (^Stafcjunan) . 

John IlamjKieii {Sf:nles7nn/i) . 

Oliver Oroniwell ( General, Sfafesma?*) 

Ilobert Blake {Admiral) 

Sir (Christopher AVren {Arehiteef) . 

Sir Isaac Newton {Aslnniomer) 

Duke of Marlborough (^General) . 

Sir Ilobert Rooko (^Adgura!) 

Sir Robert Walpole (Stafeeman') . 

<T. F. Handel {Mnsirinn) 

Lord George Anson ( Gircximnariffator) 

William Ilogarih ( Painter, cSv. I 
John Wesley (founder of Methodisyn) 

Lord Chatham (Statejiman) . 

James Brindley (Engineer) . 

Jjord Rodney {Admiral) 

Sir Joshua Reynolds^(Pamper ) 

John Smeaton 
Lord Olive (General) 

Lonl Howe (Admiral) . 

<,*aptaiu James Cook (Cirrumnangator) 

Edmund Burke (Statemum) . - 
Josiah Wedgwood (Potter) . 

Sir Richard Arkwright (Meehanioal Ini 
James Hargreaves {MeeUanieal In rentoi 
Warren Hastings (Goi'ermtr-Ge)ieral of 
James Walt (Meehanioian) . 

Sir William Herschel {Aiitronomer) 

< Charles James Fox (Statesmiin) 

John Flaxman (Seulptor) » .J 

Lord Nelson (Admiral ). . •' '•v • 

William Pitt {Statesman) . . 

Duke of Wellington {General and Statesman) 

J. M. W. Turner (l^ainter) .... 


-138‘4 




ent(>r) 
lndia'\ 


1474-1630. 
l?180>16p^ 
I6y 1— 

16^10-loOC^rj:. 
164G-169«- 
1554«16dl5 
]6r2-l«r)» * 

16#4-1G4| it 
foOO 1G58 
1690-1667 
1031-1723 - 
1042-1727 * 
JB50-1722 
jfifklO 170U , 

ioo7#‘r^2 I 
Hi! >7-1704 
17(/& 1701 
1708-1778 
17101772 . 
1718-1702 

1723- 1702 

1724- 1702 
1726-1774 
1725 1700 
1728-1770 
1/^9-1707 
1730-1706 
l'732-1702 . 
1732;U'78 
1733-181 
1736-J810 * 
1738-1822 
1749-1806 
176f>-1820 
1758-1805'“ ■ 
1760-4803 ' 
1760^1852’ 
1775-1B61 
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FAMOUS MEN. 
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J)aziiel 0’C^neL^'i(Po/»^(ca^ Oitator) . . * . 

^ir HudwI^ I^ayy (C/temiJf) . ' . . • • 

^((prge'pte^UdnBon . . . . 

Lord Pc^erstq^ (SULtesman') . . . . 

Sir Kol^rtP^ (AYo^eman) . . . . 

LordJolin B.UB8M*(5'to^e«man) . . * . • . 

'M^eft Sfcepb^nson ^ngineer) . . ^ . 

Co}idBn(JPultttcal^cono?n{8taiid Statestnan) 
LorTl litiacoiisft6ld (Statesman) . . . . 

William E. GlaA^toue {Siatestnan) 


1775-1847 

1778-1829 

1781-1848 

1784-1866 

1788-1860 

1792-1878 

1805- 1869 
1804-1866 

1806- 1851 
1500 


A JIT HO Its. ’ 

« • 

Gooliry Cliaucer (Canterbury Tales, «5(*c.) 

WilliaA Caxton (Bo9k of C/tess, ^e.) 

Sir T. More (Utoiw'a). 

Sir W. l^^iprli (Ilisiory of World) 

Edmund cineiiber (Faerie Queen) . , , . 

l^Licliard HJuker (Ecclesiastical Polity) t 

FI (Essays, i^c,) . 

*vv ^lidm SIia!^bpeare {Inlays and Poems') • 
0bfmu>pher.i^^h8'W0 (Plays and Poe7tis) 

Ben Jimsou ^laya and Poems) .... 
John Milton (Paradise Lost, .... 
Lord (Clarendon (History of liebellion) . 

Jeremy Taylor, Bishop (Holy Living, Sermons, ^c,) 
John Bunyan (Pilgrim's Progress, i^c,) . 

John Diydeu (Absalwn, ^'C.) . . . V • 

John Locke (Tinman Understanding) . . 

Daniel Defoe (Pjohmson Crusoe, tVc.) 

Jonathan Swift (GtdUver^s Travels) 

Joseph J^ddison (Essays) . 

Alexander Pope (Duiunad ; Translation of Homer, 

^a^uel llichardsOD (Pamela) .... 
Job. Butler, Bishop (Analogy of Eeligion) 

'J tunes Thomson ( The Seasons) .... 

llenifr FieldiiSJ' (Tom Jones) . 

Samuel Johnson (Hictionary ; Lwes of Poets) 
\^m'\dViam^(Jli8tot'y of J^iglanJii 
l'Qbia^Smolletr(.firMJ»^Are/ ^^^/iker) 

O ^ er Qoldsmit]|j|L" 'ViUaae) • 

*Wil!Iiam OowpOT^^^mr-* %mJ&) .... 

B<>waYd (*ibhon (l)ecline andP'all ofBxrman Empire) 
Wili^am Pjtiey (Natural Theology) . . . 

M M 


1028-1400 
1412-1491 
1480-1636 
]662-1618 

1663- 1699 

1664- 1600 
1661-1626 
1664-1616 
1606-1693 
]674-l(;,‘J7 
1608-1(‘,74 
1008-1674 
I0i;{-1067 
1028-1688 
10.01-1700 
16.32-1704 
10«H-17.‘11 
lr.07-1746 
1072-1719 

16^8-1744 
1080-1701 
1092-1762 
1700-1748 
1707-1764 
1709-1784 
1711-1776 
1721-1771 
1728-1774 
17.31-1800 
1737 1791 
1743-1806 
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Robert BumB {Po&nM) .... 
William Cobbott {Political Writir^a) . 
William Wordsworth (Ballads and tither 
Sir Walier Scott (Wavertey I^bvela, ^-c.) 
S. T. Coleridge (AndeTit Mariner, ^c.) . 
Henry Hollam (Constitutixmal Mistoty) 
Thomas Moore (Irish Melodies') 

Thomas de Quincey (Opium Eater) , 
Lord Byron (Childe Harold) . 

P Jl. Shelley (The Cenci) 

George Grote (History of Greece) ^ . 
Thomas Carlyle (French Revofution) 
Thomas Hood (Sony of the Shirt) . 

Lord Macauluy (History of Englmv) 
Lord Lyttou (Riend, ^c) 

John S. Mill (Political Economy) . 
Charles Darwin (Or^Vi of Specie^ 
Alfred Tennyson (Idylls of the Kiuy) . 
W. M. I’liackeray Vanity Fair) . 
Charles Dickens (David Copperjkld) 
Robert Browning (Pied IHper) 

John Ruskin (Modem Painters) . . 


. 1769-1706^ 
^ 1762-1830? 
Poems) irro-is^r 
. 1771-J833 
. .'.1177^4834*' 

. 1777-1869 
■ . 178(k:i8et: 

. . 1786-18^^ 

. ' .1788-1824' 

« . 1792-1822’'* 

. 1794-d87J[ 

. • '. 1796-1881 
. 1790-184^ 

. 18 C/)- 186 r^l 

. 1806-1872 
. 1800-1873 
1809-1882 
.^>810 
. I^&11-1863 
. ;(8k2-1871 

. ,-rji»?fj2 I,' 
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^ ENGLAND. 


FROM 1066 TO 1603. 


KOBMAK Ln^Bj 

Wjlliam 1.‘ThepOon^ut‘ror’ . . . . 

’William H. second son of William I, 

Henry I. tlikd son of William I. . 

HtQphen, soi^f Adela, daur^hter of William I. 


1063 

1087 

1100 

ns5 


Heniy II. grandson of Ilenigr I. 

• 

. 1164 

Biphard I. son of Henry II. . 


. na9 

Jonn, son of Ilefiry Tl. . 

• 

. 1199 

Henailt III. son of John .... 

• 

. 1216 

£d\ 9 a» I. son q£ Henry III. . 

0 

. 1272 

S^ald 11. son of ICdward T. 

0 

. 1307 

Edvmy III, son of Edward TT. * 

Bi^aQl^I. grandson of Edward III. 

0 

. 1327 


. 1377 

HOirSE OF LANCASTEB. 

Henry I'V. grandson of Edward III. 

• 

. 1399 

Henry V. son of Henry IV. . 

• 

. 1418 

Henry VI. son of Henry V. . 

• 

. 1422 

HOUSE OF YOI?^. 

Edward IV. {See Table p. 611) . \ ( 

Edward V. son of Edward IV. . 

1» 

1 

. 1461 

% 

. 1483 

Bichard III. brother of I'Mward IV. . 

• 

1483-86 

a 

\ 1 TXJBrB LINE. 

Henry VII . 

« 

1486-1509 

Henry VIII. ...... 

• 

1509-47 

Edward VI. ...... 

• 

1647-63 

Mary ^ . 

• 

1653-68 

.Elizabeth ...... 

• 

1668-1G03 


$ ^ 


* [For Houses of Stua , and Hanover, see Table, p. 512.] 


*Bpottincocde A Co., Printera, New-street Square, London. 














